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FOREWORD 


BY 

COLONEL R. H. PHILLIMORE, C.LE., D.S.O. 

Late of Royal Engineers and Survey of India 


Mr. Mackenzie has done well to give us the story of this notable 
countryman of lus, the first Surveyor-General of India. 

Colonel Mackenzie was one of the many talented Britons who 
devoted their Jives to the service of the East India Company in 
that wonderful India that has so much to give to those wlio serve 
her, and that yet can be so cruel. 

Unlike most of the Company's soldiers, who generally started 
their service at the tender age of sixteen years or under, Mac¬ 
kenzie was a grown man of nearly thirty when he landed in 
Madras in September 1783, in time to take a soldier's share in the 
closing stages of the war against 'Lipu Sultan of Mysore. 

His employment at Stornoway on the oriental history of logar¬ 
ithms was a good foundation to a serious life in India, and he 
soon found congenial employment as a surveyor, and obtained 
his heart’s desire, a transfer from infantry to engineers. Dis¬ 
tinguishing himself repeatedly as a fighting soldier, he never 
failed to revert to survey work at the first opportunity. 

After the final defeat of Tipu in 1799, he was the obvious 
choice for charge of the survey of the vast upland territories of 
Mysore, and during the next seven years showed his masteiy of 
details and genius for organization, producing maps the like of 
which had never before been made in India. 

His appointment as the first Surveyor-General of Madras 
followed in 1810, but he was almost at once called off to be C’hief 
Engineer of the expedition to Java, and for two years after the 
occupation did important work in reorganizing the land revenue 
system. His visit to Bengal to hand in his reports gave him an 
opportunity of a lengthy tour to the upper pnwinccs, where he 
revelled in the magnificence of the Himakiya mountains. 
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Returning to Madras after four years’ absence, he found him¬ 
self appointed Surveyor-General of the whole of India, and be¬ 
fore leaving for his new headquarters at Calcutta spent the next 
two years starting the Madras surveys on lines that made them a 
model for the next half-century. 

Moving to Bengal at the age of 63, he was never happy in his 
new surroundings, and his health steadily gave way in the cruel 
climate of Calcutta. He died on the Hooghly river four years 
later. 

Besides his maps, the Survey archives contain all Mackenzie’s 
detailed reports and much of his correspondence, both official and 
personal. He was till his last few years a terrific worker, and 
most jealous that his professional work should be of the utmost 
service both to soldier and civilian. He was a stern disciplinarian, 
minutely punctilious in observance of the regulations and orders 
of high authority, however tiresome, and demanding equal 
deference to his own wishes by his juniors. 

He was extreanely thorough in planning the smallest details in 
advance, witness the fascines and gabions shipped from India for 
the siege of Colombo, and the early plans of Manila harbour 
which he dug out for the expedition of i 797. 

As benefits a professional surveyor he had a most orderly mind, 
and strove for ‘‘ one uniform system ” for all surveyors. He was 
indeed a master topographical surveyor himself, and an out¬ 
standing geographer, whose name is now emblazoned with others 
in the lecture hall of the Royal Geographical Society at Kensing¬ 
ton Gore. 

It is, however, his secondary work as collector of historical in¬ 
scriptions that brought him the greater renown. Starting this as 
a hobby soon after arrival in India, he pursued it with enthusiasm 
on a later call from the Court of Directors, and employed a number 
of educated Madrasis to search out ancient writings of all lan¬ 
guages, extending his researches to Java. He never had sufficient 
leisure for critical or literary examination ol' the large mass of 
material so collected, though it had been his fond dream for his 
years of retirement. 

Though several accounts have been written of these collections 
their full historical value has not yet been exhausted, and even 
now, in 1950, the University of Madras has under publication an 
“ Analysis of the Mackenzie MSS.”, dealing more particularly 
with the collection stored at Madras. 

It is impossible to read through his correspondence without a 
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great affection for this remarkable man, and being struck with 
his warm-hearted consideration for friends, whether officers of 
the Madras services, his own loyal surveyors, or his devoted band 
of Madrasi collectors. With his own men he was often hot and 
impatient, but was untiring in working for their welfare. 

Though physically powerful and active, standing two inches 
over six feet, and, as Hickey’s splendid portrait represents him, 
uncommonly good-looking, he suffered much from repeated 
attacks of fever, especially in Mysore. Tn those days there were 
no precautions against the mosquito, though the value of'‘Jesuit’s 
bark ” was known. It was his lot as surveyor to live practically 
alone in the wildest country, sometimes for two years at a lime, 
kept going by his zeal for work, from which he would not be 
moved by offers of increased salary, lest its fair completion be 
endangered. 

When stationed at Madras, his sole recreation was his collec¬ 
tion of antiquities. He had little time or inclination for social 
life, though he had a large circle of friends, and loved the local 
gossip. 

Thirty-eight years’ service in India and Java without any break 
whatever. They were men in those days. 

(Signed) R. H. Phillimore. 

Srinagar, Kashmir, 

loth November, ig^o. 
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COLONEL COLIN MACKENZIE 

First Surveyor-General of India 


Chapter One 

THE HEBRIDEAN CRADLE 

Writing in the year 1753, one Captain Barlow of the Bulls who 
was employed on outpost duty, hunting for “ arms, priests, and 
the Highland dress ” in the Outer Hebrides (he was cleaning 
up” after the Forty-five”), described Stornoweiy as the ‘‘ chieff 
town” in the Western Isles. It contained, he said, ‘‘ about one 
hundred Houses or Huts misirably [j/r] built, and the only cover¬ 
ing is loose stones or Heather shook upon them which is bound 
down with ropes made of the same materials to prevent the winds 
blowing it away.” In one of these “ Houses or Huts ” was born, 
in the year 1754, a child named Colin Mackenzie who died 
sixty-seven years later as Surveyor-General of all India. 

Barlow seems to have used exaggerated language about these 
“ Houses or Huts ”, or employed so exacting a standard of com¬ 
parison (say, London) for them as to be misleading. For although 
the Stornoway of 1753 was not the attractive Stornoway of the 
twentieth century, it was, for its size, a trading centre of some 
importance as well as an entrepot of the fishing industry. Among 
its inhabitants were men who owned their own ships and traded 
with Norway, France, and Holland: substantial men of business 
whose standard of comfort was scarcely connoted by thatched 
huts, as these are now understood. And to this class may have 
belonged Murdoch Mackenzie, the father of Colin. In those 
days (and indeed at the present day) the term ‘‘ merchant ” in 
the Hebrides had a double connotation. It included both the 
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men who traded with foreign countries and the men who kept a 
small store filled with miscellaneous articles for local consumption, 
from sugar to soap, from tacks to tallow: the same man might 
indeed combine both activities. According to Barlow, there were 
in 1753 ‘‘several of the merchants in Stornoway” in “good 
circumstances”. Whether Murdoch Mackenzie was included in 
this category or not, he was certainly a “ merchant ” and quite 
as certainly a respected member of the community. Otherwise 
he could scarcely have been selected, as he was in 1752, to fill the 
responsible appointment of Postmaster of Stornoway, and to be¬ 
come the first postmaster in the island of Lewis (“ the Lews ”), if 
not in the whole of the Hebrides. This appointment may with 
probability be attributed to the Seaforth interest; for the Sea- 
forths, the proprietors of the island, were always ready to help 
their Mackenzie clansmen. Probably the duties of the Postmaster 
were not exacting. The mails were carried as opportunity offered 
and it was not until 1759 that a regular fortnightly packet-service, 
now (but only in peace time) a daily service to and from Mallaig, 
was established between Stornoway and Poolewc on the main¬ 
land of Ross-shire. But the emoluments from the ofilcc of Post¬ 
master, apart from whatever social distinction it may have carried, 
must have been helpful to Murdoch Mackenzie. 

By his wife Barbara Mackenzie, he had a family of at least three 
sons. Alexander (apparently the eldest), Colin, described as the 
“second” son, and Kenneth; also one daughter named Mary. 
Of Alexander little is knowm except that he was born in or about 
1746, and ih'di he died in t8i 6 at Hastings, Sussex, where he had 
been for an unspecified time in business of an unspecified kind. 
He went to Canada when a young man, and there is in existence a 
letter from him to Colin, dated 6th June 1778, in which he re¬ 
vealed himself as a person of remarkable outspokenness, expressed 
in language of greater force than elegance. His brother Colin had 
executed a commission for him through a merchant named 
Maciver whose unbusinesslike methods (and worse) excited the 
wrathful indignation of Alexander. He had been (he said) grossly 
overcharged for the goods by Maciver who must be either “ a 
great blockhead or a very great rogue ”, and he hopes Colin will 
find some other “ correspondent at home ” than this “ imposing 
scoundrel ”. The delay in receiving the goods in Canada of which 
he complained was due to Maclver’s “ damned neglect in not 
sending a Bill of Lading ”, He comments also on political matters 
in relation to the American War of Independence then raging. In 
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February, 1778, France had concluded an alliance with the 
States; an event that seems to have inspired Alexander’s sarcastic 
comment: “ What do you think of your fine noblemen—men at 
the head of affairs—now? No doubt you will think they have 
behaved well all the time.” Which remark suggests that his 
brother Colin had shown himself in his correspondence to be a 
patriotic supporter of the Home Government, whereas Alexander, 
from the vantage ground of Canada, was their severe critic. 

The relations between the two brothers, as may be perceived 
from incidents in Colin’s later career, were consistently intimate 
and charged with brotherly affection throughout their lives. It 
is not known whether Alexander married and left a family. In 
1816, the year of Alexander’s death, Colin added a codicil to his 
will which confirmed a previous provision of half the residue of 
his estate for his brother and “ his heirs Alexander was then a 
man of seventy. 

Mention has been made of another brother named Kenneth. 
Of him nothing at all is known, except for a passing and rather 
contemptuous allusion in the letter from Alexander to Colin 
already quoted. “ Our brotlier Kenneth,” he says, '' 1 have not 
seen or heard of this long time. The last 1 had from him, he 
talked of going home, which I wish he would do,” for neither the 
country nor the people seemed to “agree” with him. From 
which the inference may be drawn that Kenneth had also emi¬ 
grated to Canada, where he was a failure. And (the fate of most 
family failures) his friend afterwards preferred to say as little 
about him as possible. 

Mary Mackenzie (of whom later) died in Stornoway in iB'jg 
aged eighty. 

Colin Mackenzie was always reticent about his earlier years, 
and in no published sketch of his career has the writer been able 
to say who his father was, though at least one more or less fan¬ 
tastic guess has been made. His principal correspondent in 
Stornoway during his Indian career (other than his sister) seems 
to have been a Customs official named James Robertson. But 
Mr. Robertson’s descendants (the Robertson-Walkers of Gil- 
garran, Cumberland) have unfortunately none of this correspond¬ 
ence in their possession. Mr. Robertson’s grandson, Mr. Evander 
Maciver, who for fifty years was factor for the Duke of Sutherland 
in the Scourie district of the Duke’s estate in Sutherland, published 
his Memoirs in his old age (he was born in the Lews in 1811 and 
died in 1903) and makes a passing allusion to Colin Mackenzie’s 



parentage. He was “ said to be the son of the gentleman who 
represented the Seaforth family in Stornoway”: a singularly 
unenlightening description for one who might reasonably be ex¬ 
pected to know the facts. The “ representative ” of the Seaforths 
to whom he alluded must surely have been their factor; and it is 
not a little curious that the name of the factor in the Lews in 1753 
(the year before that of Colin Mackenzie’s birth), was also Colin 
Mackenzie. Conceivably he may have been the grandfather of the 
subject of this biography; but that is mere surmise. There is no 
doubt whatever that, as stated, his father was Murdoch Mackenzie, 
the first Postmaster of Stornoway. 

A sketch of the environment in which the future soldier, scien¬ 
tist, and scholar was born, and the historical and social associa¬ 
tions that must have played a part in the formation of his character, 
may be helpfully relevant. 

Stornoway, the scene of his birth, had made some history since 
certain adventurers, mainly from Fife, landed there in the reign 
and with the blessing of James the Sixth, and founded what a 
contemporary calls a “ bonnie toun”; its safe and beautiful 
harbour being a natural asset which it was easy to turn to good 
account. The attempt of the Fife men to colonise the Lews, or 
Lewis (with Harris it forms an island) at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, bears a more than superficial resemblance to 
the national effort to colonise the Isthmus of Darien at the end 
of that century. The parallel is not exact in every particular, but 
in the completeness of their failure both expeditions were alike. 
Where the Lowlandcrs failed in the Lews, the Mackenzies, a 
Highland clan from the mainland, succeeded. They overcame 
the resistance of the old lords of the Lews (the MacLeods) and 
after establishing their authority, did much to develop the natural 
resources of the island. Chief among these were the fisheries, the 
prosperity of which Colin Mackenzie, the proprietor of the Lews, 
who was created first Earl of Seaforth by Charles I, did his utmost 
to promote. An English Company was formed to exploit these 
fisheries, but after some chastening vicissitudes of fortune, the 
Englishmen gave up the experiment. During the Protectorate 
English accents were again heard in the streets of Stornoway, 
where a garrison (one of several intended to curb the Highlanders) 
was placed by Cromwell: an event that is recalled by the name 
of the principal street in Stornoway at the present day. More 
than half a century later followed episodes associated with the 
Jacobite risings of the “ Fifteen” and the “ Nineteen”, in both 
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of which the fifth Earl of Seaforth was heavily involved; and 
both had their repercussions on his Lewis property. In the last 
and greatest of the Jacobite risings—the “ Forty-five”—the chief 
of the Mackenzies was not directly implicated, the losses and the 
forfeiture of the family estates resulting from participation in the 
earlier affairs having inspired caution. The forfeited estates were 
bought back from the Crown on behalf of the son of the forfeited 
Earl who had the courtesy title of Lord Fortrose. He died in 
London in 1761, when the subject of this biography was a boy of 
eight. Lord Fortrose’s son Kenneth was created Baron Ardelue 
and Viscount of Fortrose in the County of Wicklow and later 
Earl of Seaforth, all in the Irish peerage. For these honours he 
showed his gratitude by raising in 1778 the 78th (afterwards the 
72nd) regiment. This regiment sailed for India in 1781 under the 
command of Seaforth, who, however, died at sea on board the 
Deptford on 28th August of that year. Flis heir, Thomas Frederick 
Mackcnzie-Humbcrslon they were cousins also sailed for India 
in 1781 in command of the looth Highland Regiment. He was 
succeeded as heir in 1797 by his younger brother, 1^'rancis. 

Throughout his career Colin Mackenzie seems to have main¬ 
tained close contacts with the members of the Seaforth family. 
Tliey took a pride first in the promise and la^er in the actual 
achievements of their clansman. On his part he proved by his 
life that their confidence in his character and abilities had not 
been misplaced. He owed his appointment in the service in the 
East India Company to one of them; and he never forgot the 
obligation. 

The only allusion by himself to his early life that can be traced, 
is contained in a letter written many years afterwards which says: 

“ On the chief predisposing causes of a course so foreign to 
the habits of military men ” (a course of research) “ and for 
which I was so little prepared by early instruction, it were un¬ 
necessary for me to enlarge. I must however attribute some part 
of the early seeds of passion for discovery and acquisition of 
knowledge and to ideas first implanted in my native isle.” ^ 

There we have his ruling passion in a nutshell. And a boy so 
inspired, provided he has ability commensurate with the passion, 
is bound to find ways and means, whatever the hindrances, of 
gratifying it. It must be sadly true that Mackenzie was little 
prepared by early instruction ” for the life of discovery and 

^ In a letter to Sir Alexander Johnston (which is frequently quoted in the text). 
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acquisition of knowledge ” to which he aspired. At the time of 
his birth, the population of the whole of the Lews was only some 
six thousand souls (it is now about twenty-five thousand) and 
there could not have been in the town of Stornoway a population 
of more than a few hundreds. The only school for the children was 
the parish school, though (doubtfully) coexisting in 17585 there 
may have been a school for the “ sons of gentlemen ” planted by 
the Seaforths many years previously. It was later in the century 
that schools in the island gradually multiplied until, in the follow¬ 
ing century, the provision of facilities concentrated in one school 
became such as to make the town of Stornoway one of the main 
educational centres in the North of Scotland. But in Mackenzie’s 
day, the Stornoway boy had to make the most of the “ Latin and 
English ” that constituted a liberal education in addition to “ the 
three R’s ”. 

One cannot, however, escape from the conviction that in the 
second half of the eighteenth century, there may have been in 
Stornoway some schoolmiister “ unwept, unhonoured, and un¬ 
sung ” who had a flair for mathematics (certainly there have 
been such in later years) and who, finding an apt pupil in the 
youthful Colin Mackenzie, strove, with the loving rc'gard of the 
old Scottish pedagogue, to implant knowledge in such receptive 
soil. The basis of Mackenzie’s work as an engineer and a surveyor 
in India was mathematical, and his knowledge of mathematics 
could certainly not have been acquired by intuition. On the 
other hand, he could scarcely have shown the skill which was his 
in prac tice, had it not been for the possc^ssion of what may be 
called a mathematical mind: a possession that is rarer than is 
generally supposed.^ 

He had as a youth (as he afterwards declared) a passion for 
discovery and acquisition of knowledge ”. Contempcmiry with 
him was another Stornoway boy named Alexander Mackenzie, 
eleven years younger than Colin, whose subsequent career showed 
that he too was infected by the same “ passion for discovery”. 
For this boy, born in a house only a stone’s throw away from the 
site of the house where Colin first saw the light, became Canada’s 
greatest (explorer, and in that great Dominion, the memory of 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie will last as long as the Mackenzie 
River continues to flow. Colin Mackenzie’s discoveries lay in the 

^ All the same, his knowledge of “ higher mathematics (according to Colonel 
Phillimore) was not equal to that of some of the other surveyors, his contemporaries 
in India. 
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East; Alexander Mackenzie’s in the West. But the inspiration of 
both came from the original impetus towards a thirst for know¬ 
ledge that was awakened in the same distant town in tlic Western 
Isles, perhaps in the same school, possildy under the same school¬ 
master. The two must have known one another (they were not 
related so far as can be ascertained), one as a big boy patronising 
a small boy, and the other as a small boy looking up admiringly 
to a big boy. Their ways later in life diverged so sharply one 
from the other, that they appear never to ha\(^ met after they 
left their common place of birth, each to carve out for himself a 
career of brilliant achievement such as lu' had piobably never 
envisaged in his most ambitious dreams. Both became men ol‘ 
action, but whereas Alexander’s work as a ])ion('('r was confiiu'd 
to the physical sphere, that of Colin was extended to the domain 
of thought and culture. And the niche he has cut (or himself in 
the temple of fame perhaps derixes its ])ermanency I’rom his 
labours as a collector of manuscripts rather than his thoroughness 
as a surveyor, or his skill as an engineer. 

He docs not seem to have continued his studies at a university 
after leaving school (or his tutor if he had oru*). About this period 
appears on the Rc^gister of Aberdeen Lhiiversity the name of a 
Ross-shire (which included the Lews) Colin Mackenzie, but to 
identify him with the son of Murdoch Mackenzie of Stornoway 
would be risky. It would involve his going to the University at an 
earlier age than ^vas usual at that lim(\ 

Two reliable facts (and two only) in his life prior to his setting 
out for India are traceable. The second Lord 7 eignmouth, son of 
Sir John Shore (the first Lord Teignrnouth who was Governor- 
General of India wdiile Mackenzie was there), tells us in his 
Remumcences^ wdien describing the funeral of Mary, (kdin Macken¬ 
zie’s sister, in 1827 which he attended, that Colin had been an 
“ Inspector of Customs ” in Stornoway.^ The Custom House 
authorities in London have informed the present writer that their 
records show that in the year 1779, Mr. Colin Mackenzie, 
Comptroller of Stornoway”, had leave of absence extending in 
that year to no less than four months “ to attend his private 
affairs In 1782, between the month of January and April, he 
had two months’ leave, and in May of that year, he enclos(‘d in 
a letter to the Customs “ a letter from Mr. Burke, one of the 
secretaries to the Lord Commissioners of the Treasury, signifying 
that their Lordships are pleased to grant him ” [Colin Mackenzie] 

* Vol. I, pp. 347-350, where the funeral is circumstantially described. 
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“ six months leave of absence for the confirmation of his health 
And on i6th December, 1782, a further three months leave was 
granted ‘‘ for the recovery of his health 

Now the Custom House records in Stornoway show that in 

1778, the Collector of Customs in that town was John Reid, and 
associated with him was Colin Mackenzie as Comptroller. His 
job in that capacity would be to examine and certify the accounts. 
The last time his initials appceir in the Customs Minutes was on 
13111 February, 1781. In 1784, the name of James Robertson 
appears on record for the first time in association with John 
Reid. Apparently Robertson took Mackenzie’s place as Comp¬ 
troller, and afterwards succeeded Reid as Collector. These facts 
seem to explain why Robertson was Mackenzie’s chief corres¬ 
pondent in the Lews in later years. 

It has been stated that on different occasions during and after 

1779, Mackenzie obtained long leave of absence from his superior 
cither to “ attend his private affairs ”, or ‘‘ for the confirmation 
of his health ”. Obviously his job at the Customs was more or 
less a sinecure: at that time such posts, secured by influence, 
were not rare. After 1781 his work at the Customs seems to have 
been negligible. Yet he did not sail for India until 1783. What 
was he doing during his long spells of absence, especially during 
the year 1782? To answ^er that question we must turn to the 
second known fact to which allusion has been made. 

Some time in the second half of the eighteenth century, the 
then Lord Napier of Mcrchiston was preparing a biography of his 
distinguished ancestor, John Napier, the inventor of English 
logarithms. He needed assistance in research work, and it is 
knowai that he employed Colin Mackenzie to collect all available 
information about the knowledge possessed by the Hindus of 
mathematics in general, and the nature and use of their logarithms 
in particular.1 This on the face of it would seem to be one of the 
oddest occupations conceivable for a young man from an out-of- 
the-way place like Stornoway, who had certainly never been in 
India and who could just as certainly have no access to Hindu 
literature in the Lews. It was Mackenzie’s first job as a Collector. 
How Lord Napier got in touch with Mackenzie can only be 
conjectured (unfortunately there appears to be no relevant 
correspondence in existence), but it would certainly seem as if 
the Earl of Seaforth may have recommended Mackenzie to Lord 
Napier as a suitable man for his purpose. 

^ Journal of the Asiatic Society, Vol. I, p. 333. 
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We may well have here an explanation of the lengthy leaves of 
absence from the Customs authorities. It may be easily believed 
that the joint efforts of Lord Seaforth and Napier were exerted 
to secure such marked indulgence at the hands of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury. Yet it still leaves unexplained the 
selection of Mackenzie for a job so foreign (superficially at any 
rate) to his experience. But it certainly suggests his possession of 
a remarkable equipment for research; and his subsequent career 
fully confirms that supposition.^ 

When he left this country for India it was with the avowed 
intention of “ prosecuting his Oriental researc lies ” after the 
death of Lord Napier: an exceptional, if not a unique reason 
for entering the service of the Honourable East India Company.- 


^ It is fair to emi^tiasise tliat the identification of tlie subject of this biography with 
Colin Mackenzie, one time Clornjjtroller of C'lustorns in Stornoway, is based upon 
circumstantial evidence, the force of which, however, is so strong as to be completely 
convincing. 

® Reuben Barrow (1747-1792), the mathematician, went out to India in 1783 (but 
not in the service of the East India Company) with tlic object of pursuing investiga¬ 
tions very similar to those' of Mackenzie. And the lure of Oriental study has similarly 
attracted others to spend the best years of their lives in India. 
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Chapter Two 
JOHN COMPANY 

“ Lord Seaforth ... at his request got him [Mackenzie] ap¬ 
pointed to the Engineers on the Madras Establishment in 1782.” 
So reported Sir Alexander Johnston before a Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee of 1831 2 on his old friend’s appcnntrnent to the service of 
the East India C-ompany. 'Ehe year (1782) raises a difficulty, for 
there was no l.ord Seaforth then. The Earl of Seaforth, as we 
have seen, died at sea in 1781. His cousin and heir, Thomas 
Frederick Afackenzie-Humbertson (who in 1783 died of his 
wounds after a naval battle with Alahratta pirates), though he 
succeeded to the prc»perty, did not succeed to the title. Francis, 
his younger brother and heir, was not created Lord Seaforth 
until 1797. The explanation of Johnston’s statement may be that 
the Earl of S(‘aforth nominated Alackenzie before he leTt England, 
but that the actual a])p()intment did not take ellec t until a year 
later; and it may have been supported by the Earl’s successor. 
Anyhow, Mackenzie owed his appointment to the Seaforth 
family: the same interest that jirobably secured his father’s 
appointment to the Stornoway Post Office and his own to the 
Stornoway Customs. 

Mackenzie can scarcely have supposed that an appointment in 
the service of the Honourable East India Company meant a 
sinecure like his office in the Stornoway Custom-house. And in 
sober fact, far from being a sinecure, it proved to be as hard a 
job as any man was physically capable of. But he was quite 
prepared for any work, however hard, so long as it opened up an 
avenue of approach to his “ passion ” for research. 

On 15th January, 1783, the Court of Directors of the Company 
refused an application he had made for a passage to Fort St. 
George (Madras),’ but, oddly enough, the Directors, three days 
later, advised Madras that Mackenzie (owing apparently to 

^ The application was for “ a passage to Fort St. George to join the 78th Foot as 
a volunteer, or for an appointment in the Company’s Military 
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representations immediately made) had been permitted to sail 
by the Atlas which left the Downs on 17th January. She did not 
sail from Portsmouth until nth March, so there was a good 
margin for the rearrangement of plans for embarkation. A 
sketch in the barest outline of the history of the great Com])any 
whose service he had entered may here be appropriately given. 

Founded in the year 1600, and incorporated by Royal Charter 
on the last day of that year, the East India Company owed its 
immediate existence, strangely enough, to the Dutch asking too 
high a price for their pepper. But that was only a symptom of 
the trade jealousy tliat had long rankled in the English breast. 
For by the bc'ginning of the seventeenth century, the Dutcli had 
broken through tlu‘ Portuguese monopoly and were now firmly 
established in the East as traders. The title of the irwv Comj)any 
was “ The Governor and Company of merchants of London 
trading to the East Indies'’; the shareholders were few; and 
the Capital was small. The twelve voyages of the Company's 
ships from 1600 to 1G12 were with one exception remarkably 
prosperous and as tlie profits—generally reaching a hundred per 
cent all went to individual subs('ribers who also bore the whole 
of the expenses, it is scarcely surprising that after these initial 
voyages, the succeeding ventures were conducted on a joint- 
strick basis. Nor is it surprising that success encouraged com¬ 
petition. But the Company smothered its rivals (Courten's 
Association: the (Company of Merchant Adventurers; and the 
powerful English Company) all by the method, so familiar in 
modern times, of amalgamation. When, ultimately, in 1709, 
these amalg.imations were completed, and the united companies 
were reconstituted under the title of 'Fhe United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the East Indies ”, with a capital 
commensurate with the increased potentialities for commerce, the 
outlook for English trading with the East looked bright. The 
attempt by Scotland at the end of the seventeenth century to 
participate in this potential trade, was rudely crushed by means 
which w^ere not forgotten when the Union of Parliaments, a few 
years later, was sought by England for her owm protection. The 
part that Scotsmen subsequently played in the affairs of the East 
India Company - the original cumbrous title soon fell into disuse— 
and in building up the British Empire in the East, is an ironic 
comment on the discreditable policy of exclusiveness adopted by 
the London Company shortly before the Union. 

The East India Company, despite its powerful backing, had no 



easy task to perform in establishing and consolidating its influence 
in the East. It had to meet and overcome the determined opposi¬ 
tion of its predecessors in the field. For a century (from 1500 to 
1600) the Portuguese, whose aims were political and religious 
rather than commercial, had the field to themselves. Then the 
Dutch, whose aims were practical, political and commercial, and 
whose strength at sea during the seventeenth century exceeded 
that of any other nation, gradually superseded the Portuguese as 
the predominant traders in the East. At length the English came 
into the arena to dispute with all comers the exploitation of the 
Indies. By their astonishingly easy victories over the Portuguese, 
the East India Company’s fleets gained such prestige among the 
natives (who had previously regarded the Portuguese as invincible) 
as to secure for the Englishmen a respect which they turned to 
good commercial account. But when they clashed with their rivals 
the Dutch East India Company (founded in 1602 by amalgama¬ 
tion of private Companies) they discovered that they had to deal 
with tougher material than the Portuguese. I'hc latter, crushed 
between the English and Dutch millstones, were unable to with¬ 
stand the pressure, and the way was cleared for a fight for pre¬ 
dominance between their two formidable rivals, d'hat fight was 
waged with varying success on each side, and it was not until the 
time of Clive about the middle of the eighteenth century, that the 
East India Company (now a genuinely British Corporation) 
established its supremacy over the Dutch, finally and conclusively. 
Like the English and Dutch Companies, a French East India 
Company was founded at the beginning of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, and was followed by other French concerns in the same 
century. In 1719, the usual amalgamation resulted in the estab¬ 
lishment of “ The (French) Company of the Indies”. Other 
European nations similarly took a hand in exploiting the East 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but none of 
them proved serious rivals of the English and Dutch. Yet the 
French in the second half of the eighteenth century made a strong 
and nearly successful bid for hegemony. 

British political power in the East may be said indeed to have 
arisen from its rivalry with ITcnch Imperialism. For it was her 
triumphant issue from the wars with the French in the Carnatic 
(as the tract between the central plateau and the sea on the east 
is called) that gave Great Britain the predominance which, once 
acquired, she never lost. Fort St. George, the nucleus of Madras, 
was founded in 1639, and in 1674 ^he French settled in Pondi- 
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cherry, some hundred miles lower down the Coromandel coast. 
For seventy years the rival settlements worked harmoniously 
together. But when war broke out between Great Britain and 
France in 1744, the Indian possessions of the two countries became 
involved in the struggle. Two great names, those of Clive and 
Dupleix, stand out prominently in the years that were to follow. 
Duplcix, a subtle diplomatist, might well have achieved his am¬ 
bition of founding a great French Empire in India under the 
auspices of the Mohammedan rulers had it not been for the 
genius of Clive. Arcot and Plasscy mark the milestones of Clive's 
successes, and with Coote’s victory of Wandewash and the capture 
of Pondicherry in 1761, the dream of a French Empire in India 
melted into thin air. 

After victory came organization. It was a herculean task, and 
it needed more than a lifetime to accomplish it. No criticism of 
his work- and he lias had violent critics—can honestly deny either 
the dimensions of the difficulties Clive had to meet, or the patient 
skill with which he tried to overcome them. Flis dual system of 
administration failed to realise his hopes, but only experience 
could show where the scheme was lacking in effectiveness. Clive 
well and truly laid the foundations: it was left to Warren Hastings 
to build upon them. How he built and what he built has been 
told many times; and the history of his administration as the 
first Governor-General is the history of a man of infinite resource 
and courage. Yet in the furtherance of his foreign policy, which 
was designed in the interests of the East India Company, he 
allowed himself to do things that he would have scorned to do 
for personal gain. And it is sheer casuistry to attempt to condone 
these acts because they were done, not to fill his own pockets 
but those of his employers. 

When Colin Mackenzie arrived in India in 1783, Warren 
Hastings was the Governor-General, and at no other time, prob¬ 
ably, had real talent a better chance of recognition. That was 
greatly in favour of any ambitious and able young cadet who had 
entered the Company’s service with the determination to succeed. 
Yet at that time there was scarcely any barrier to the service that 
could not be surmounted provided the influence at the back of 
the nomination was sufficiently powerful.^ 

^ In the eighteenth century appointments to the Company’s Civil and military 
services were made entirely by favour, and though the Royal Military Academy of 
Woolwich gave a few cadets to the service, most of the Company’s nominees were 
entirely without training. The Company’s cadet colleges at Marlow (founded 1802) 
and Addiscombe (founded 1809) came later. 
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So these were the circumstances under which Colin Mackenzie 
sailed for India. The date of the arrival at Madras of the Atlas 
is uncertain. The voyage of an East Indiaman might occupy 
anything from four to eight months, or even (exceptionally) a 
twelvemonth. It is known that he was employed on active service 
before the end of 1783. And what of the voyage itself? 

Anyone who has been on an exceptionally long voyage by a 
passenger ship can form a fairly clear idea of life on board an 
East Indiaman from England to the East in the later part of the 
eighteenth century. Human nature was very much the same then 
as it is now; and the human element played a large part in the 
reciprocal relations between a group of people who arc thrown 
upon their own resources for several months together in the con¬ 
fined space of what, compared with a modern liner, would now 
be regarded as a coflin-ship. Afhnities formed clic{ues; antipathies 
developed quarrels. The passengers were usually youths in their 
teens going out to India for thc! first time: some of thtan fresh 
from school or college; others, perhaps, young men who had 
already dissipated whatever wealth they might have inherited. 
But whatever their origin, they were all animated by one ambi¬ 
tion: to make money quickly and then return home to spend it. 
Disillusionment awaited most of them. But at any rate on the 
voyage out, they were not made uneasy by disturbing doubts. 
The few ladies who made the voyage must necessarily have had 
what they beli(‘ved to be “ a g()od time’’. Some might be wives 
of servants of the Conqiany; others might be speculative young 
women going out to India in search of husbands, llie demand for 
feminine society being in excess of the supply, its value was cor- 
resj)ondingly raised. ‘'The distribution of their ” (the ladies’) 
“ trivial favours,” says one writer, “ produced more than one duel 
fought by rival swains at the first convenient landing place.” ^ 
'fhe authority of the captain and oflicers of the ship in these 
delicate matters was exercised, sometimes with rigour, but more 
frccjuently no doubt with laxness. The masters of the East India- 
men might be rough sea dogs making their first trip to India; 
or they might be (as they sometimes were) fine gentlemen with 
finicking ideas of honour, as they conceived it, towards their 
passengers. Whether rough or refined all of them made full use 
of their privilege of trading, and on landing in India, became 
persuasive bagmen in pushing their wares to the best advantage. 

When no ladies were on board, and consequently a disturbing 

^ The Nabobs of Madras, p. 4, by Henry Dodwcll. 



element was absent, life became simplified. The average daily 
routine of any sedate young men on board is well described in 
the following extract: 

“ The doctor being appointed caterer and the purser to pre¬ 
side at the tea-table, we assembled 15 of us ... at eight every 
morning to breakfast in the round-house when we had some¬ 
times tea and sometimes chocolate with biscuit and butter in 
plenty; neither did we want milk, having a fine goat that 
supplied us with it all the voyage. At twelve we dined, the 
table being always served with four to six dishes of fresh })ro- 
visions, and equally well with regard to drink, having wine, 
punch, and beer. In short, we had exerything we possibly could 
have, or the shore could alford except greens and fruit. At four 
every afternoon there was tea and coll'ee. . . . 'J'lien at eight, wc 
all met again at supper, when we had generally one dish warm 
with some remains of the dinner; and bid'ore \v(' separated from 
dinner and supper we drank three toasts To all our absent 
friends’. ‘ To the continuation and increase of the wind ’, if 
it was fair, or ‘ to a fair wind ’ if it was not so. And ‘ to a 
happy sight ’ of the next land we intended to make. 

'' 111 fair weather (for when it was otherwise 1 killed it f? 
timej as xvcll as 1 could), the first thing I did was to walk the 
deck every morning about tw^o hours, and being a three-decked 
ship had the advantage of a x^ery good space, from the mizen- 
mast to the main tack being nearly 70 feet long; after that, I 
retired to my cabin and read or xvrote till dinner-time, but it 
was seldom her pitching and rolling would admit the latter 
with any pleasure. After that fhe means dinner] xxus over, and 
I had taken two or three turns I resumed the same employment 
till tea; from that till six 1 worked again, finding it very neces¬ 
sary to use much exercise.” ^ 

That, if one reads his character aright, w'as the sort of passenger 
Colin Mackenzie w^ould have recognised as a kindred spirit: a 
man of methodical habits, a cultured mind, and a reader of books, 
who enjoyed an occasional game of whist or some music to vary 
the programme. There were others, of course, whose interests lay 
in a different sphere. There was, for instance, the dressy young 
man of fashion. That sprightly writer, limes Munro (w^ho went 
out to Madras for the first time in 1780), tells us of the articles 
which seem most necessary for a gentleman to purchase in 

^ The Nabobs of Madras, p. 6. 
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England before he embarks for the East Indies ”, and for ‘‘ the 
requisite conveniences on board ship All that need be said is, 
that if Munro’s young adventurer were to follow his advice in 
every particular, he must needs be a coddled darling who had 
already found wealth, and not a “ young adventurer ” in search 
of it. “ These, I think,” [so said Munro] “ will be quite sufficient 
for any private gentleman’s stock for an East Indian voyage.” 
Only “ sufficient ” ! 

The ports of call for an East India man bound for Madras were 
(occasionally) Madeira, Rio dc Janeiro (but only if necessary for 
repairs or provisions), and (nearly invariiibly) Cape Town. At 
the Cape the passengers had to stretch their legs for a week or 
so—and at their own expense. Here they got fruit and fresh 
vegetables as a welcome change in their diet. But the inhabitants 
of Cape I'own had in their opinion “ the fault of the Dutch ” in 
an exaggerated degree. After the Cape the last stage of the voyage, 
and finally the long low line of the Coromandel Coast was sighted. 
Fort St. George next became visible; the surf-boats came along¬ 
side; and the long journey was at an end. 

llicsc experiences, or something similar to them, formed the 
prelude to Mackenzie's life in a country from which, after nearly 
forty years’ incessant toil, he was destined never to return. 



Chapter Three 

FORT ST. GEORGE AND MADURA 

What sort of place was Madras in tlie later years of tlie eightcenlh 
century? And what of its fort of St. George where Mackenzie 
was stationed? 

In 1746 Madras fell tamely to the French. Restored to the 
British by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, it was handed back to 
the East India Company in 1749: the French marched out as the 
British marched in. But it w^is a changed Madras. It had become 
impoverished during the French occupation, for it was in the 
French interest to magnify Pondicherry at the expense of Madras. 
Its future prospects, indeed, seemed so unattractive that it was not 
until 1752 that the Company re-established its headquarters there. 

Up to that time, the activities of the British in India had been 
purely commercial. The East India Company were there to make 
money for the shareholders, not to found an Empire. But now the 
situation was changed. Instructed by the French in the tortuous 
ways of Indian diplomacy, their British rivals were compelled in 
self-defence to use the same weapons. And Clive was an apt pupil 
at the game. Thus it came to pass that Madras became politically- 
minded, and that the merchants who had previously been the 
really important people in the settlement, had to yield pride of 
place to the military and administrative authorities. There was 
this to be said for the earlie;r mercantile predominance in all the 
spheres of the Company's operations: it inspired in the minds of 
the natives a respect for British integrity and fair dealing they 
had not felt towards their predecessors; and that respect helped 
enormously in placing the British Imperialism in India of the 
future on a foundation of rock. 

With the change of authority in the presidency came an altera¬ 
tion in the importance of the Madras Fort. In the old days and 
when it was captured by La Bourdonnais in 1746, Fort St. George 
was garrisoned by four weak companies of foot “ recruited from 
the sweepings of London and officered by men entirely un- 
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accustomed to confront an enemy By the end of the century, 
the four companies had become a powerful army under no fewer 
than six hundred officers. The merchants no longer lived within 
the Fort but spread themselves out in suburban villages; and 
even what was called the Black Town, previously the exclusively 
native quarter, was invaded by Europeans who had to live cheaply. 
A change in fact had occurred comparable with what happened in 
the City of London when merchants who had previously lived 
“ within the Wall ” took u]) their residence in the villages that 
surrounded the City. And this development had its repercussions 
upon the social life of Madras. 

limes Munro gives a picture of Madras society about 1780. 
He is describing an entertainment given by the Governor or 
any other gentleman of consequence”. “ It is the custom,” he 
says, “ for each guest to go thither attended by all his retinue of 
servants, who wait upon him at table in great pomp, the head 
duhash [steward] taking post directly behind his master that he 
may convey his orders to the rest who are all arranged in the rear 
as far back as tlie dining room walls. This ridiculous fashion, 
together with the steam of the meat, renders the room intolerably 
suffocating and disagreeable during dinner. It is reckoned un- 
genteel upon such occasions to be attended by any domestics but 
your own; yet a foreigner at first feels quite in pain when he is 
obliged to ask for anything at table for the sign is no sooner made 
than twenty servants get into rapid motion, all darting at one 
object and frequently running against each other in the simple 
act of handing a gkiss of beer. 

When a young lady arrives at Madras, she must in a few 
days afterwards sit up to receive company, attended by some beau 
as master of the ceremonies, which perhaj^s continues for a week, 
or until she has seen all the fair sex and gentlemen of the settle¬ 
ment. This is a favourite opportunity for the display of folly 
and extravagance, the ladies vying with each other who shall put 
their husbands or parents to the most expence, and who shall cut 
the most ridiculous figure with high heads [? coiffures] flying 
feathers, jewels, and silken robes. They are seldom seen before, 
and never visit before the candles are lighted up in the evening, 
and then four or five are quite sufficient at all time to fill up all 
the couches and chairs in any house, being obliged from the extra¬ 
vagant width of their bell-hoops to sit three or four yards asunder. 
Many of them have the weakness to affect such airs of pomp 

^ Tfie Nabobs of Aiadras^ pp. ii~i2. 
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and ceremony as render iheir company extremely disgusting in 
any public place.” ^ 

All this serves to show that much of the simplicity and absence 
of ceremonial that had marked the sober merchant regime had 
been replaced under the new conditions by social manners in 
which extravagant display was the prevailing feature. The tone 
was doubtless set by the latest arrivals from England, who intro¬ 
duced the newest fashion, which Madras copied with servility. 
Society in Madras was essentially middle-class, but it was a 
middle-class constantly striving to adopt the customs and ape the 
manners of the English aristocracy. It might perhaps be supposed 
from this that the salaries paid by the Company warranted a 
luxurious life. But the salaries, as a fact, were negligible in amount. 
A writer got a year, and generally he had nothing more in¬ 
tellectual to do than co})y letters and accounts. Imoiii a writership, 
if he had the requisite ability, he might aspire to work his way up 
through different grades to a seat on the Council. From a writer- 
ship, indeed, Clive ultimately became the most powerful English¬ 
man in India. But Clives do not grow on every mull)erry bush. 
The Company’s servants were ‘^covenanted”, i.e. they had to 
give a bond and find securities for their honesty, for they had 
numerous opportunities of cheating their employers if they were 
so disposed; and trustworthiness was thus of paramount im¬ 
portance to th(* Company. But how to be honest on a year? 
The explanation is simple. The salary was purely nominal. The 
main attraction of the Company's service lay in the privilege of 
private trading from which every man (or nearly every man) who 
went out to India hoped to make his fortune. 

But the Company drew the line at its servants making money 
at the expense of these employers. Sharp correspondence some¬ 
times passed between Leadenhall Street and Fort St. George on 
this subject. The Company had reason to believe that “ many 
of its servants had been making unreasonable and unwarrantable 
profits in almost every office and branch of business ”. Even two 
members of the Council had attempted to commit a fraud “ by 
an overcharge in their accounts ”. 

It was not the Civil Servants alone who were thus lining their 
pockets with the proceeds of trading. The evil spread to the 
military side of the establishment. We read of officers who kept 
punch-houses, and of others who borrowed capital for trading 
purposes from Indians. Even the chaplains occasionally took a 

^ See also Hickey’s Memoirs, but they relate to a rather earlier period of the century. 
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hand in the game, and it is told of one such (in the earlier part 
of the century) that the Director of the Company remarked with 
fine sarcasm that they understood he had exchanged his study for 
a counting-house! When King’s officers made their appearance 
in Madras, they taught the Company’s officers (many of whom 
were promoted rankers with an unquenchable thirst for liquor) 
much of their business that they did not know before, and specially 
by their example, showed them that soldiering and trading were 
incompatible. “ Trade,” said Clive, “ is a study very foreign from 
an officer a dictum that sounds rather oddly, coming as it did 
from one whose large fortune was founded on commercial com¬ 
missions. 

The system for remuneration for the Company’s servants and 
officers was of course thoroughly indefensible. There were two 
sets of interests that needed adjustment: the dividends paid to 
the shareliolders and the welfare of the Company’s servants in 
India. It seemed to take Leadenhall Street a long lime to recog¬ 
nise that in the long run these interests were identical. If the 
Company underpaid its servants, as was palpably the case, they 
could scarcely complain if its servants cheated the Company. 
The pence were being saved while the pounds were slipping 
away. 

When trade was bad, there was always for the private traders, 
the Nawab (Governor) of the Carnatic to fall back upon as an 
investment for their accumulated capital. When the Nawab 
needed money, he got it at two per cent per month (which the 
Company deemed extravagant, and decreed a maximum of ten 
per cent per annum). When he needed a politiced favour, he 
offered a bribe to the Governor of Madras, and according to him¬ 
self the amounts he paid to several Governors were almost in¬ 
credibly large. Perhaps the Governors were in no way influenced 
by these bribes, and doubtless they salved their conscience by the 
soothing thought that it was “ an old Indian custom ”. When a 
large fortune is to be made by the mere acceptance of presents, 
it is easy to become a casuist. After all, what was to be done with 
people who, if their gifts were refused, would attribute the refusal 
to the insufficiency of the gift and would promptly double it? It 
was long before the last of these offences, not merely against 
morality, but against sound business principles, disappeared. It 
was not, indeed, until 1826 that private trading was formally 
prohibited, though for some time before that date, its prevalence 
had been on the decline. 
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Suchj then, were the general conditions, broadly speaking, that 
prevailed in the Madras Establishment when Colin Mackenzie 
joined it in 1783. Fort St. George itself had just undergone re¬ 
construction. In 1780, Innes Munro describes the King's barracks 
as nothing better than an old fabric of two stories in height, much 
resembling a Portuguese convent. The upper storey was laid out 
with apartments for the officers, and the lower storey, “ of* very 
mean appearance formed the soldiers’ Cjuarters. Fhe walls in 
the officers’ rooms were black with dirt, for the rooms had been 
used as a granary and were consequently overrun with rats. 
‘‘ Fort St. George,” adds Munro, “ is the presidency of the 
Company’s settlement on the Coromandel coast, and is said to be 
the handsomest fortification in the British dominions, 'fhe town,” 
he says, is regularly built, and capable of lodging 8000 men in 
time of a siege, though the present garrison seldom exceeds 200 
Europeans and two battalions of sepoys.” He has a good word to 
say for the sepoys. When led by European officers, ” they behave 
in the field with astonishing conduct and intre])idity ”. These 
black corps,” he goes on, have attached to them a full 

complement of native as well as European officers. The former 
rise by merit from being private sepoys and before most of them 
arrive at the rank o{subidars or captains (for higher they do not go) 
they become ejuite bald and grey in the service, and their hoary 
beards and whiskers cut a most venerable appearance at the head 
of a regiment.” It will be observed that the Cornj)any’s officers 
called the sepoys ‘‘black” men, an adjective that apparently 
denoted an attitude of mind. 

The final reconstruction of Fort St. George was carried out in 
1783 by Patrick Ross, who was Chief Engineer on the Coromandel 
coast, and under whom Mackenzie subsequently served. He made 
it an impregnable base for the expeditions that were soon to be 
launched against the rulers of Mysore and other enemies. Ross 
had a remarkable career. At the age of thirty he became Chief 
Engineer on the Madras Establishment with the rank of Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel: the age at which Mackenzie had arrived when he 
first entered the Company’s service as a humble cadet. In spite 
of his rapid rise (or perhaps because of it) Ross asked for still 
higher rank and got snubbed for his pains. In 1785, the Company 
instructed the Madras Council to acquaint him of “ our dis¬ 
approbation of his conduct in applying to the Council for advanced 
rank after his request had been refused by us ”. It was “ highly 
disrespectful ”. In the whole of his long career Mackenzie never 
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subjected himself to a snub of that sort: he was too discreet to 
do so, though he did not hesitate on occasion to remonstrate when 
his rights were invaded.^ 

He brought with him to India letters of introduction to the 
Governor of Madras, Lord Macartney, and to Mrs. Hester 
Johnston, the favourite daughter of his former employer. Lord 
Napier. Her husband, Samuel Johnston (of Carnsalloch, Dum- 
frics-shire), was at that time stationed at Madura in the service 
of the Company. Soon after his arrival at Madras, Mackenzie 
paid a visit to the Johnstons at Madura, and that visit dates the 
commencement of many years of research into the antiquities of 
India. Hester Johnston had been following with intelligent 
interest her father’s work on the biography of John Napier, and 
had been studying Hindu logarithms with the view, apparently, 
of completing the work after his death. Common interest, there¬ 
fore, must have made Mackenzie’s visit to her hospitable home at 
once a pleasant and mutually hel])ful experience. 

Madura was a peculiarly suitable place for a study of the 
subject in which both were engaged. Lor it was a centre of 
Brahmanic culture. It was “ the ancient seat of a Hindu college 
celebrated for the extent and variety which its members had 
acquired in astronomy, mathematics, and every branch of Indian 
literature 

It was here that Mackenzie made first-hand contact with the 
highest Indian caste the Brahman —and it was members of this 
caste who formed the channels through which he obtained much 
of the information that he subsequently used so advantageously. 
Without their aid his researches would necessarily have yielded 
comparatively barren results. Perhaps a few words on Brahmanism 
may serve to show how important it was for a Euroj^ean investi¬ 
gator to enlist the sympathetic support of competent Brahman 
helpers, if he wished to examine the corpus of Indian culture 
with the thoroughness and understanding that such a study im¬ 
peratively demanded. 

For the history of Brahmanism is the history of all that is best 
in the native culture of India. It is the basis of the religious and 
social life of the people, for Hinduism is the fruit of Brahmanism 
with Buddhistic grafts. Hinduism took its rise when Buddhism 
commenced to disintegrate. It was built up under the guidance 

^ Colonel Phillimore points out that Ross was forty-five years of age when the 
company refused his application for advanced rank, and that though the time or 
manner of his application may have been ill-chosen, his claim was completely justifiable. 
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of the Brahmans between the eighth and the sixteenth centuries 
A.D., in the course of which a struggle f(^r supremacy bc'tween 
the priestly caste of the Brahmans and the warrior caste of the 
Rajputs ended in the victory of the priests. Hinduism has been 
described as a social organisation and a religious confederacy. In 
the religious sphere it took from Brahmanism its doctrine of a 
personal God, and from Buddhism its conception of the spiritual 
equality of men. Its modern developments in religion, with the 
various crudities by which it has become disfigured, and the 
social system that has been evoked from the bewildering com¬ 
plexity of its caste distinctions, do not concern us here. All that 
need concern us is that the Brahmans the “ twice-born ” 
Aryans who wore the sacred thread ” were not merely the 
repositories of the theology and traditions of Hinduism, but the 
only source of its cultural life: its philosoj)hy and its arts and 
sciences in all their varied forms.^ 

The mathematical attainments of the Brahmans were of a high 
order, being frequently extolled by the Arabian masters, through 
whom much of their knowledge filtered to Europe. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Lord Napier desired to know more 
about their work in that field when writing his biography of John 
Napier. And it is easy to believe that Mackenzie welcomed 
eagerly the opportunity of study (short though his stay was) at 
the very fountain-head of the knowledge he was sc'eking. His visit 
to Madura had a lasting influence on his life. Hester Johnston, 
we are told, “ had in her employ the most distinguished Brahman 
in the neighbourhood of Madura’', engaged, it would appear, 
in the work of research for Ikt studies. Mackenzie’s “ intercourse 
with the Brahmans impressed him with the idea that the most 
valuable (matter) for a history of India might be collected in differ¬ 
ent parts of the peninsula, and during his residence at Madura, he 
first conceived and formed the plan of making that collection 
which afterwards became the favourite object of his pursuit for 
thirty-eight years of his life and which is now the most valuable 
collection of historical documents relative to India that ever was 
made by any one individual in Europe or in Asia 

Incidentally, Mackenzie always knew how to get all that they 
were capable of giving, from his Brahman and other assistants. 


^ These remarks are based upon Sir William Hunter’s great work, The Indian Empire, 
to which, indeed, the historical background of this biography ’s largely indebted for 
all that concerns Indian religions and social customs. 

2 Wilson’s Descriptive Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection (1882), p. viii. 
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They were devoted to him and his service with a devotion that was 
obviously as much inspired by personal affection for himself, as 
by a zealous regard for their common studies. The understanding 
between employer and employed seems to have been complete. 

These were happy days at Madura, a place rich in the tradi¬ 
tional lore of the dim centuries before the assured light of history 
was thrown upon the past. Common interests provided a common 
bond between hosts and guest. Mackenzie could talk freely to 
the Johnstons of his hopes and aspirations. He could absorb their 
riper experience and profit by their friendly advice. For by his 
association with Lord Napier, he could lay claim to be placed 
on the footing of an old acquaintance. He could discuss with them 
the history of the native country of all three. And a starting- 
point for such a discussion would be naturally provided by a 
golden casket which the Johnstons were wont to keep in a promin¬ 
ent place on a table of their Madura home. It was a treasure, 
indeed, for time was when it enclosed the heart of the great 
Marquis of Montrose. 

The romantic history of this rclicjuary and its adventures have 
been told before, but in view of its close association with the 
Johnstons, and with their son, who became one of Mackenzie’s 
closest friends, it may perhaps excusably bear repetition in a 
summary of the facts. It is a story which, if told in a work of 
fiction, might well be regarded as a tax on the reader's credulity. 

Briefly then, the heart of Montrose, after a secret exhumation 
of the body at Borough Muir, was skilfully embalmed by order of 
the wife of the second Lord Napier, a devoted follower of his great 
leader. Wraj^ped in a cloth with preservative material, it was 
placed in an ('gg-shaped steel box made from the blade of Mon¬ 
trose’s sword: the sword that had served his King so well. The 
steel box was enclosed in a gold filigree box given by a Doge of 
Venice to the grandfather of the fifth Lord Napier of Merchiston. 
The relic was sent to the son of Montrose, then in exile on the 
Continent. By him, after the Restoration, the heart was (in i66i) 
replaced with the body when the second burial of Montrose 
occurred in St. Giles Church, Edinburgh. The gold box after¬ 
wards disappeared, and was subsequently discovered in an anti¬ 
quary’s shop in Holland by a friend of Lord Napier, the father of 
Hester Johnston. Lord Napier thus recovered the treasure 
(Mackenzie may have seen it in his house), and on his death 
beciueathed it to his daughter, who took it out to India when 
her husband, Samuel Johnston, received an appointment in the 
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service of the East India Company. On their way out, the ship 
in which they had sailed was attacked by a French squadron, 
and in the ensuing fight, the gold box happened to be shattered 
by a shot. A replica was made by an Indian goldsmith, and that 
was probably the stage reached in the history of the casket at 
the time Mackenzie paid his visit to the Johnstons. 

The sequel to the story is still more remarkable. The casket 
became well known in Madura, and by the natives was venetated 
as a talisman. Once more it disappeared, this time by theft. It 
was believed (but proof was lacking) that it had gone into the 
treasure-chest of a certain tributary chief of the Nawab of Arcot, 
who happened to have been a friend of the Johnstons. ^Tars 
afterwards, on the invitation of this chief, Alexander, the son of 
the Johnstons, took part in a hunting expedition, during which 
he happeiKxl (according to one account) to save the lifi' of his 
host. In token of his gratitude, the chief, on ascertaining that the 
casket, for which he had paid a large sum, had been stolen from 
his friends, immediately restored it to the family. So once again 
it came into the possession of the Johnstons. 

But there were still mon' adventures in store for it. When the 
Johnstons (Samuel and FIester) returned to England from India 
in 1792, they brought the casket with them. But when they 
reached Boulogne, they found that by an edict of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Government no gold or silver could be taken out of 
France. So they left the box in charge of an English lady in 
Boulogne, until an opportunity should occur of sending it to 
England. No such opportunity was found, and at the end of the 
war with f'ranee, the Johnstons ascertained that the English lady 
was dead. All their eflbrts to trace the casket were fruitless, and 
to this day it has not been found. It may (who knows?) one day 
turn up in some French Old Curiosity Shop into which a prowling 
antiquary may have poked his nose. If it do(!S, many Scottish 
hearts will beat with patriotic pleasure at the thought that so 
precious a reliquary as the one that cont*iined the heart of the 
great Montrose has been recovered after its long disappearance. 

But this is a ramble in a seductive by-way, whither the main 
narrative has been deflected by the happening of Mackenzie's 
visit to the Johnstons at Madura. We now return to him, and 
with him, to Madras. 



Chapter Four 

THE RUNGS OF THE LADDER 

On i6lh May, 17B3, Colin Mackenzie was appointed Ensign of 
Engineers by the Company.^ His first promotion as Lieutenant 
was on 6t)i March, 17H9; his second as Captain on i6th August, 
1793; his third as Major on ist January, 1806; his fourth as 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel on 25th October, 1809; his fifth as 
Regimental Lieu ten ant-Colonel on 15th November, 1810; and 
his sixth and final promotion as Colonel on 12th August, 1819. 
It will be seen therefore that his advancement, if not rapid, was 
steady. 

dliese, then, were the stages in his professional career as a 
military engineer. What in those days did the term connote? 
In 1763, the Society of Gentlemen described a military engineer as 
follows: 

‘‘ An able expert man who by a perfect knowledge in mathe¬ 
matics, delineates upon paper or mai’ks upon the ground all 
sorts of forts and other works proper for offence and defence. 
He should understand the art of fortification so as to be able 
not only to discover the defects of a plan but to find a 
remedy proper for them, as also how to meikc an attack upon, 
as well as to defend, the place. Engineers arc extremely neces¬ 
sary for these purposes, wherefore it is requisite that besides 
being ingenious they should be brave in proportion. When, 
at a si('ge, the engineers have narrowly surveyed the place, 
they arc to make their report to the General by acquainting 
him which part they adjudge the weakest, and where approaches 
may be made with most success. Their business is also to 
delineate the lines of circumvallation and contravallation, 
taking all the advantages of the ground; to mark out the 

^ In a k*ttrr dated 14th October, 1786, the Madras Council told the Director that 
they had permitted Mackenzie the exchange from the Infantry to the Engineers, as 
from May 23rd, 1788, taking his place in the roll as of the commission dated from 
16th May, 17B3. Ihis explains his first appointment pre-dating his arrival in India. 
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trenches, places of arms, batteries and lodgements taking care 
that none of their works be flanked or discovered from the place. 
After making a faithful report to the General of what is doing, 
the engineers are to demand a suflicient number of workmen & 
utensils & whatever else is necessary.” 

On all of which a modern expert comments: 

“ This report shows that until the time of the Company's 
serious entry into the campaigns in South India, the military 
engineer was still considered primarily as an attacker or defender 
of fortresses. Field engineering in the modern sense formed no 
part of his normal duties, nor could it when he had no trained 
soldiers under him. It was not until 1772 that, at Gibraltar, 
an engineer officer found himself in command of a company 
of trained soldiers called ‘ soldier artificers ’ who replaced the 
civil labourers till then employed on the fortifications.” 

When Mackenzie joined the Company, its ‘‘ serious entry into 
the campaigns in South India ” had already commenced; but it 
will be seen in the course of this narrative that the view still 
prevailed that the engineer was primarily an attacker or 
defender of fortresses ”. It took time to build up the new con¬ 
ception of a thoroughly disciplined soldier who was also a skilful 
engineer. Yet when field operations on a large scale began to 
take place in Southern India with recurring frequency, they soon 
produced the soldier-engineer who was known first as the 
‘‘pioneer” and tluai as the “sapper and miner'’. They were 
the men who paved the way for every assault. They were the 
men who led forlorn hopes against walls that were thought to be 
impregnable. “ Their numbers were small but their courage 
great. They dic’d that others might reap the fruits of victory and 
by their heroism and skill raised military engineering to the 
position which it holds in the Indian Army today.” ^ 

Mackenzie’s record shows that he was an engineer of the stamp 
thus elociuently but factually describcxl. The descriptions in these 
pages of the campaigns in which he participated arc therefore 
necessarily confined to the work of the Madras Engineers, the 
unit to which he belonged. 

These campaigns, for their better comprehension, need a pre¬ 
liminary sketch of the political and military background against 

^ 'The Military Engineer in India by Lieutenant-Colonel E. W. G. Sandes, Vol. I, 
pp. 138-9. 
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which they were thrown. They were the campaigns that decided 
finally and conclusively the future history of Southern India. 

The history of Southern India prior to the era of British hege¬ 
mony, is the history of a perennial struggle for power, either 
between Mohammedan and Hindu kingdoms, or against depen¬ 
dence on the Mogul Empire at Delhi by the subordinate rulers 
of the Deccan (the South). For Islam had entered India, and just 
at the time that Buddhism was retreating before Brahmanism, 
the followers of the Crescent were sweeping all opposition from 
their path. Yet at no time was Islam the accepted religion of all 
India, and at no time did the whole of the country fall under 
the sway of its rulers. For hundreds of years Mohammedan in¬ 
vaders had nibbled at India without establishing their authority 
over more than a limit(!d territory. It was not, indeed, until the 
Mogul House of Timur seized the throne of Delhi in the sixteenth 
century, that a Mohammedan Empire weis founded which gradu¬ 
ally subdued the whole of northern India, but met with only 
limited success in the South. The names of Babar and Akbar 
represent, respectively, the foundation and the consolidation of 
the Mogul Empire which reached the zenith of its power under 
Aurangzeb. He conquered the Deccan only to find it slip from 
his grasp after twenty years’ war with the Hindu Mahrattas 
(1683 1707). The secxls of decay were already showing themselves 
in the composition of the Imperial structure. Finally it cracked, 
and the last vestige of its authority, other than nominal, had dis¬ 
appeared by the time British power had taken its rise in India. 
The last nominal representative of the once powerful Moguls 
died in a Rangoon prison in 18G2. 

The fall of the Mogul Empire left intact the power of the 
Mohammedan States in the Deccan which, except for a short 
period, had managed to maintain their independence of Delhi, 
notwithstanding repealed Imperial attempts to compel sub¬ 
mission. 

The Hindu princes showed greater resiliency than their Moham¬ 
medan supplantcrs, who did not possess the same talent for subtle 
diplomacy or the same facility for expedient alliances as their 
quicker-witted opponents. The Hindus regarded the Moham¬ 
medan rulers as upstarts. And indeed, compared with some of the 
Hindu kingdoms, the great Mogul Empire itself was a thing of 
a day. Madura, for example, where, as we have seen, there 
was a famous Hindu College, was the capital of the ancient 
Kingdom of Pandia,. As for its antiquity: “ No European King- 
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dom can boast a continuous succession such as that of Madura, 
traced back by the piety of genealogists to the fourth century 

The Mogul Empire had broken up before the British fight for 
supremacy had reached its final phases. Thus the stage was 
set for a contest for domination between the East India Company 
on the one side, and on the other, the princes of Southern India, 
who viewed with jealousy and alarm the growing j'lolitical influ¬ 
ence of those whom they had tolerated as traders but refused to 
accept as masters. Of the other Europc^an nations in India, 
France was now the only country whose enmity the Company 
had reason to fear; and the opportunity of creating a French 
Empire had already passed. Yet by intriguing with the princes 
against the common enemy, the French were still able to create 
embarrassing difficulties for the Company; and, as we shall see, 
they never failed to do so when France and Great Britain were 
at war. But the chief antagonists of the British in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, were the great Hindu confederacy 
of the Mahrattas and the powerful Mohammedan rulers of 
Mysore. 

The Mahrattas had played an important part in the weakening 
of Mohammedan influence, by means of theii* policy of alternately 
supporting the Mogul Empire against the Mohammedan States 
in Southern India, and aiding the latter in their struggle for in¬ 
dependence of the Mogul Empire. They had able leaders in 
carrying out that policy. If the Mogul Empire had its Akbar in 
the sixteenth, and its Aurangzeb in the seventeenth century, the 
Mahrattas had their Sivaji in the seventeenth, and their successive 
Peshwas in the eighteenth century. The first of these Peshwas, a 
Brahman in whose person the office becaini* hereditary in his 
family, was the Chief Minister of a weak king. His successors built 
up at Poona in the Bombay Presidency the coalition of Mahratta 
Houses that conquered the Deccan, plundered Bengal, and even 
threatened the Punjab, being finally overthrown by a combination 
of Mohammedan forces in 1761. The Mahratta people, whose 
Peshwas were of a high Brahman lineage, were themselves low- 
caste Hindus, and two of their most celebrated leaders, Holkar 
and Sindhia, were of lowly birth. 

The first clash between the Mahratta Confederacy and the 
Company arose from a dispute over the office of Peshwa between 
two rival claimants. The French supported the claims of one, 

^ Hunter, pp. 230-1. 
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while the British look the part of the other. The war which 
ensued ended more or less inconclusively in 1782. Incidentally, 
it was in the course of this war (or rather after peace had been 
made) that Colin Mackenzie’s clan chief, Colonel Mackenzie- 
Humberston, met his end, as we have seen, at the hands of Mah- 
ratta pirates. 

The trouble with the Mahrattas was, however, overshadowed by 
the second of the great wars with the rulers of Mysore (1780-4) 
which was nearing its final stages about the time when Mackenzie 
landed in Madras. It was a time when the two most powerful 
Mohammedan rulers in India were Hyder Ali, the usurper of 
Mysore, and the Nizam of Hyderabad (the central portion of the 
Deccan), both of whom the Madras Government had antagonised 
by what its critics declare to have been a maladroit, or even a 
reckless policy. In the result, Warren Hastings, the Governor- 
General, found himself confronted with the threat of a coalition 
between these Mohammedan rulers and the Hindu Mahrattas. 
By the skill of liis diplomacy he averted that danger, and by the 
vigour of his military action against Hyder Ali (of whose chequered 
career, by the way, Colin Mackenzie subsequently collected an 
unfinished sketch), he (with luck in his favour) saved the situation. 
The British wc're opposed to a military adventurer of considerable 
ability, who commanded a w(‘ll-diseiplined, well-equipped army, 
inspired by hatn'd of the alien interlopers and dominated by a 
lust for spoil. With this army Hyder Ali swept through the Car¬ 
natic like a tornado, defeated Colonel Baillie at Perainbakkam ^— 
a defeat subsequently avenged by Sir Eyre Cootc—and throughout 
the campaign gave Hastings and the Company’s armies many 
anxious hours. Had the Nizam and the Mahrattas not been 
detached from Hyder by the efforts of Hastings, there might have 
been an end of Ihdtish suprcnnacy in India for all time. 

Hyder Ali died in 1782, and his son Tipu, who had fought by 
his side, now bc'carne the Sultan of Mysore. As we shall sec, 
Mackenzie, as an engineer in the later Mysore Wars, played a 
part, and a part that was by no means undistinguished, in the 
campaigns against that wily but far from despicable ruler, and in 
the ch)sing events that marked his destruction. But in 1783 
Mackenzie was only a humble Ensign, with no military experi¬ 
ence of any kind, and with the mentality of a student rather than 
that of a soldier. Even so, he had a small share in the campaign 

^ Usually called Polliloie, about fifteen miles away. Coote’s avenging victory was at 
Pollilore. 




against Tipu that was brought to a close by the peace of March, 
1784; a peace that proved to be only a truce.^ 

At the end of 1783, Mackenzie joined Fullarton’s force, and 
was employed on professional duties in Dindigul and Coimbatore. 
During May, 1784, he was “ attached to a corp of native troops 
in Dindigul Valley. He was then transferred to Nellore, and in 
1788 accompanied the force that took over the occupatiem of 
Guntur Circar.- 

In the meantime changes had taken place in the personnel 
of the Governors-Gencral and the Governor of Madras, which 
conceivably had some bearing on Mackenzie's future. In 1785, 
Warren Hastings had sailed from India to stand the historic trial 
in England which left him vindicated in character but broken in 
health and fortune. Following Sir John MaePherson, a civil 
servant who filled a gap. Lord Cornwallis was appointed Governor- 
General in 1786, and the disturbed state of the country provided 
him with an opportunity of redeeming in India a reputation for 
military success which he had forfeited in America. In the same 
year, “that famous military engineer”, Major-General Sir 
Archibald Campbell, became Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief at Madras. 

We know from Mackenzie’s own testimony that he had a pro¬ 
found respect for the character of Cornwallis, and it is equally 
clear that in his later capacity as Commandcr-in-Chicf the 
Governor-General held a high opinion of Mackenzie’s abilities. 
As for Sir Archibald Campbell (of Inverneil), it would have been 
strange if, assuming he ever met Mackenzie, he had not kept an 
eye upon so promising an officer on his own Establishment, and 
it would have been still stranger for a West Highlander like 
Campbell, if he had not felt a warm interest in a fellow-Highlander 
from the West. Mackenzie was the type of man who makes his 
way independently of patronage. Yet it was no disadvantage to 
be well regarded by the big men. 

Mackenzie’s Chief Engineer had sent him, in July, 1789, to the 
Commander-in-Chief with the reports and plans he had prepared 
on the occupation of Guntur in 1788, and with a letter from him¬ 
self in which he said: 

“ As they are works of great labour and of great merit under¬ 
taken by that gentleman at his own [Mackenzie’s] expence 

^ Colonel Mackenzic-Humberston commanded Bombay troops on Malabar coast 
in the campaign of 1782-3 against Tipu. 

^ Colonel Phillimore’s notes. 
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thro’ zeal for the service at a time the war was likely to be 
carried into that country, I flatter myself you will think him 
deserving of some mark of your approbation, and that you 
will be pleased to grant him such a compensation as may place 
him on a footing with surveyors employed in such service.” ^ 

This letter is a tribute to Mackenzie’s untiring industry and 
zeal for his work. He was not unique in those respects, for in¬ 
stances are on record of other junior officers in the survey depart¬ 
ment, during the eighteenth century, who were so keen on their 
work that they gave up some of their leisure to private surveys 
of their own. Voluntary work of this sort must have been galling 
to the shirkers. 


^ Colonel Philliiiiorc’s notes. 
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Chapter Five 

A BAPTISM OF FIRE 

Writing to his friend Sir Alexander Johnston in a letter dated 
Madras, February ist, 1817, which contains an epitome of his 
career, Mackenzie describes the first thirteen years of his life in 
India (1783—96) in the following characteristically modest terms: 

“ For these thirteen years . . . there is little to shew beyond 
the journals and notes of an officer employed in all the cam¬ 
paigns of the time, first towards the close of the War of 1783 
in the provinces of Coimbetoor and of Dindigul, afterwards in 
professional duties in the provinces of Madras, Ncllore, and 
Goontoor; throughout the whole of the war from 1790 to 
1792 in Mysore; and in the countries ceded to the Nizam by 
the peace of 1792; and from that period engaged in the first 
attempt to methodise and embody the geography of the 
Deccan.” ^ 

But there is something more than that to be said; and it will 
be necessary to enter into some details of the campaign to which 
Mackenzie alludes, and to show the part he played in them. The 
bare facts must be allowed to speak for themselves. 

First, it may be observed that “ his early journals cover journeys 
and campaigns through all the provinces now subject to Fort St. 
George (excepting Malabar and the Circars north of the Kistna) 
from 1783--90 ”. Also, mention should be made of a plan of the 
roads from Nellore to the Western Passes and Ongolc, “ measured 
in 1788 by Colin Mackenzie Practitioner engineer”. But it was 
his experiences in 1790 that gave him his first taste of actual war¬ 
fare, and a description of these may be usefully prefaced by a 
brief survey of the events that led up to them. 

When Lord Cornwallis entered upon his inheritance as 
Governor-General, it was freed from one fundamental embarrass- 

^ The full text of the letter to Johnston is printed in Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. I, pp. 334-43* 
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ment that had hampered his predecessors. The Act of Parliament 
of 1773, prescribing a system of Government for the affairs of 
India, had vested the control in a Governor-General and a Council 
of four members for the Presidency of Bengal, a majority of 
votes which the Governor-General had no power to set aside 
determining the policy of administration. The Government of 
Bengal had certain powers over the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, but these were so vaguely defined as to constitute a 
source of dangerous indecision at times when prompt action was 
desirable. It was only by the force of his personality that Warren 
Hastings, the first Governor-General of Bengal, was able to 
minimize these obstacles to a system of firm and consistent ad¬ 
ministration. The difficulties which he had to overcome in 
combating the dissensions in his Council fomented by his arch¬ 
enemy, Francis, are well known. The constantly shifting majority 
of a Council so influenced made the position of the Governor- 
General almost intolerable.’ But in 1786, when Lord Cornwallis 
was nominated to the office, he made its acceptance conditional 
upon his having the power to overrule the decisions of his Council. 
In 1793, on the renewal of the Company’s charter, the Governor- 
General’s powers were further extended, and the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay were also empowered (if necessary) to over¬ 
rule their Councils, and to make laws and regulations for their 
own territories. Moreover, the supreme authority of the Governor- 
General over the whole of India was definitely declared. 

Thus when Cornwallis entered upon his tenure of office, he 
had opportunities of effecting changes that were denied his pre¬ 
decessors. Twice he held the post of Governor-General, and 
during his first term of office (1786 93) he was responsible for two 
major events in the Company’s history: the introduction of the 
Permanent Settlement into Bengal and the conduct of the Third 
Mysore War. The first of tliese tasks completed the system of 
civil eidministration by which the foundations were laid by 
Hastings; the second paved the way for the capture of Seringa- 
patam. Moreover, in the judicial sphere far-reaching changes 
were made under the Cornwallis regime which profoundly affected 
the pre-existing conditions.“ 

The Decennial Settlement of the land revenue of Bengal, 
afterwards (in 1793) declared permanent, gave stability to the 
Company’s finances (the idea was originally that of Francis, the 
great rival of Hastings) and for that reason was approved by 
^ Strachey’s India, pp. 47-8. ^ Hunter, pp. 295-6. 
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Leadenhall Street. In preparing his scheme, Cornwallis had the 
invaluable assistance of John Shore, a civil servant of great ex¬ 
perience, whose mastery of detail facilitated the work of assess¬ 
ment, and made the measure watertight. As Sir John Shore (and 
afterwards Lord Teignmouth) he succeeded Cornwallis as Gover¬ 
nor-General. His administration (1793 8) is usually described 
as “uneventful”: a description that is apt to be disappointing 
to the picturesque historian, however beneficial to the country 
mainly concerned the uneventfulncss happens to be. In passing, 
it may be observed as a curious circumstance, that thirty years 
after the first Lord Teignmouth was ruling British India, and 
Colin Mackenzie was a humble Captain of Engineers under his 
authority, the second Lord Teignmouth was attending the funeral 
of Mackenzie’s sister in faraway Stornoway. 

The execution of the new scheme of assessment by which the 
zemindars^ or Government I'armers, found a jilace in the system 
resembling that of English landlords, cannot have greatly affected 
the surveying department of the Company’s work, inasmuch as 
the amounts to be paid were based upon payments in the past, 
and no attempt was made to measure the fields or calculate the 
out-turn.^ But after the conquest of Mysore, there was an urgent 
need for surveying the new territories. It was then that Mackenzie 
found ample scope for his energy, and it was there that he made 
his mark as a surveyor. But this is anticipating the results of the 
second of the great achievements of Cornwallis: this time in the 
field, for, in 1790, he was compelled to lay down the pen of the 
administrator and take up the sword of the soldier. 

The Third Mysore War (1790 2) arose ostensibly from the in¬ 
vasion, at the end of 1789, by Tipu, of Travancorc, a State that 
was nominally under British protection. Whatever the under¬ 
lying reasons may have been, this was a sufficiently valid pretext 
for the Company to make a determined effort to sweep from its 
path an antagonist whose potential power for mischief was un¬ 
limited. And Mysore was an obviously desirable territory to add 
to the Company’s possessions. So war was declared. 

In January, 1790, Mackenzie was detailed to make a com¬ 
plete survey of Guntur Circar, but before he could start work 
there, the war with Mysore had broken out, and he was posted 
as an engineer to the army of General Medows. He took part 
in the Siege of Palghat, of which the following account has been 
given: 

^ Hunter, p. 295. 
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“ The batteries opened against Palligaut-cherry on the 
morning of 21st September . . . Capt, O. of the 22nd Battalion 
and Lieutenant Mackenzie of the Engineers, who were both 
here formerly and knew the place, went to reconnoitre in the 
evening. . . . 

‘‘ Lieut. Mackenzie with the Pioneers and the working parties 
with gabions and fascines also came up from the east battery . . . 
and in the face of an incessant fire of musquetry and frequent 
discharges from a gun on a bastion immediately opposite, soon 
converted the top of the glacis into a parapet.” 

This was Colin Mackenzie’s baptism of fire. He emerged from 
it with credit, and received the congratulations of his Chief when 
the latter reported the fall of the place. The business was “ not 
only well, but speedily, performed ” by the Corps of Engineers. 
During the campaign of 1790, he kept a journal of the marches 
of General Medow’s army. He made a survey of Palghat after 
its capture. According to a letter to Mackenzie from his Chief, 
it was at Mackenzie’s own desire that he went into field service. 
And his Chief, when handing Lord Cornwallis Mackenzie’s 
journal of the northern marches, expressed his personal wish that 
his subordinate should be employed in the staff line of the Engineer 
Corps while serving with the army. His wish was granted. 

Lord Cornwallis landed at Madras on 13th December, 1790, 
and on 29th January, 1791, took over the supreme command of the 
forces operating against Mysore. His first task—not an easy one 
—was the capture of Bangalore.’ It was an oval fort with round 
towers at intervals and had a ditch and a covered way. It had a 
garrison of eight thousand troops, and the pettah (market town) 
to the north of it was also strongly defended by a large body of 
men. The pettah was protected by a rampart and ditch and by 
an intermediate space planted with thorns a hundred yards wide. 

Meanwhile Tipu made good use of his cavalry to harass the 
advancing British troops, and after a brush with their horse (in 
which he had the best of matters), moved to Kingherry while 
Cornwallis pressed on to Bangalore. His plan was to commence 
the siege from the north-west. But first of all the pettah had to be 
captured. On 7th March it was taken by assault. 

At four in the morning a detachment, consisting of His Majesty’s 

^ The account in the text of the capture of Bangalore is based upon that given by 
Major H. M. Vibart, whose book The Military History of the Madras Engineers and 
Pioneers is the main source of my statements on military matters. Free use has also 
been made of Colonel Sandes’s well-known work. 
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36th and the 24th Bengal Infantry, with six guns, moved forward 
to attack the pettah. They were joined later by the Chief Engineer, 
Major Maule, deputising for his brother-in-law, Patrick Ross, 
whose duties had called him elsewhere. With Maule was Colin 
Mackenzie, acting as his aide-de-camp. 

To the heavy guns of the British the enemy replied with mus- 
ketry and rockets. The 36th stormed a work covering one of the 
gates, entering through which the troops were stopped by a 
second gateway, strongly protected, which had to be blown open 
by a heavy gun, the defenders meanwhile keeping up an incessant 
fire of rockets and matchlocks. Eventually the British drove the 
enemy into the fort. On hearing of the capture of the pettah, 
Tipu made a desperate effort to retake it, but the Company’s 
troops, having meanwhile been reinforced by Cornwallis, resisted 
stubbornly, and after a stiff fight drove the enemy off at the point 
of the bayonet. 

The disparity in the losses of the two sides—British 131, Tipu’s 
troops, 2000 killed and wounded—is sufficiently large to show the 
superiority of the fighting quality of the British infantry. But the 
enemy cavalry again showed their efiicicncy after the capture of 
the pettah by a surprise attack on the British camp, icsulting in 
the killing and wounding of some forty or fifty men. 

The first obstacle to the capture of Bangalore having thus 
been successfully overcome, Cornwallis commenced his prepara¬ 
tions for the siege of the fort. And it was here that the Engineers 
came into their own, and seem to have done a sound piece of 
work. In twelve days they constructed eight batteries; parallels 
were dug and a sap driven to the edge of the great ditch. They 
were allowed to proceed without interruption by the enemy 
except for an ineffective demonstration on 17th. Tipu, with two 
Corps, was waiting to take the attacking party in flank once the 
assault was made on the breach; and on 2 ist March he had moved 
after dark within a mile and a half of the Mysore Gate. Corn¬ 
wallis, realising the seriousness of this potential danger, resolved 
to strike, and to strike at once. 

On a fine moonlight night at eleven o’clock, the storming party 
went forward on their hazardous task. Communication over the 
ditch was a narrow causeway, but this had been cut across, 
leaving only a pathway two feet broad. In complete silence the 
attackers crept forward. Could they reach the breach without 
being seen or heard? The scaling ladders for the ascent to what 
(in technical language) is called the fausse braye and the pro- 
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jecting work on the right, were almost planted before the alarm 
was given. Immediately there was a rush by the enemy to defend 
the breach, through which the storming party were forcing their 
way, and where a fierce struggle was now raging. The decisive 
factor in the fight was a bayonet attack on the flank of the de¬ 
fenders by a party of the storm troops who had got to the rampart 
by a circuitous way along a shattered wall. The resistance of the 
enemy was protracted, but simultaneous assaults on front and 
flank were too much for their endurance. In an hour Bangalore 
was taken after a hand-to-hand fight in which the defenders lost 
1000 killed. Two unsuccessful attempts were made to take the 
storming party in flank and rear, and the fort had scarcely fallen 
when a third column appeared as a reinforcement of the garrison, 
only to be driven off by the guns of the ramparts that were turned 
against them. The British victory was complete and towards that 
victory the Engineers made an invaluable contribution. “ The 
Pioneers,” says Sandes, “ always in the van . . . proved their 
worth in a bloody fight.” ’ 

“ Li(‘utcnant Mackenzie,” says Vibart, ‘‘ was present with 
Major Maulc at the assault of the pettah gate, and he was also 
with the storming party employed against the fort.” ^ 

But soon afterwards as Engineer-in-Charge, he distinguished 
himself in a way that, for an inexperienced officer, may be justly 
regarded as a remarkable feat of skill. 

After the capture of Bangalore, Cornwallis was resolved to 
force an action with Tipu, whose cavalry again did him good 
service in covering his retreat. But before an action could be 
forced, it was essential for Cornwallis to effect a junction with the 
cavalry of the Nizam of the Deccan who had thrown in his lot 
with the British. This done, the united forces marched against 
the common foe, whom they defeated. Tipu escaped with his 
infantry, and finally found refuge in his principal fortress on 
Seringapatam island, followed by Cornwallis in hot pursuit. 

The campaign necessarily involved the capture and dismantling 
of forts in Mysore, and it was at the taking of one of these that 
Mackenzie made his mark. Cornwallis had sent a brigade com¬ 
manded by Major Gowdie ahead of the main force, whose duty 
it was to reduce these strongholds. With him as Engineer-in- 
Charge was Colin Mackenzie: he was accompanied by two 
Ensigns of the Engineers, one of whom was killed in the subsequent 
operations. The brigade occupied Oossoor on 15th July and 

^ The Military Eni^inccr in India, Vol. I, p. 165. ® Vol. I, p. 230. 
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then attacked the fort of Ryacottah. The lower works were forced 
before daylight by blowing open a gate. Gowdie considered it 
imprudent to attempt the summit, but held his ground in a line 
of works half-way up the hill until the arrival of the main army 
forced the capitulation of the fort. Subsequently the brigade 
captured five other places. But it was in September that the most 
astonishing feat of all was performed. 

Gowdie was ordered to reduce Rahmanghur, which surrendered 
on 17th September. Then he marched towards Nandidroog, 
with Mackenzie as his Senior Engineer. Nandidroog, lying 
thirty-six miles to the north of Bangalore, was the toughest of 
tough nuts to crack. 

Picture a stronghold three miles in circumference perched on 
a mountain of granite, two thousand feet above the plain, with 
its only accessible side defended by two strong walls and an 
outwork to cover the gateway. No wonder it was deemed 
impregnable! Yet it was carried and the man to whom 
much of the credit is due for the work preliminary to its 
capture was the young officer from Stornoway engaged on his 
first campaign. 

One may well believe that there must have been many anxious 
consultations between Gowdie and Mackenzie on their apparently 
impossible task. Clearly it was an Engineer’s job, and unless the 
Engineers could solve the problem, no one else could. And this 
is how it was solved. 

On 2nd October, after incredible labours, a battery of six 
guns got into position on an adjoining hill by means of ropes 
fastened round posts which were driven into the ground and 
trees. Two days later, this battery opened fire, together with a 
mortar battery from the pettah which had previously been 
captured. But the height of the hill rendered the mortars useless, 
and the guns were too far off to make much impression on the 
fort. It was then decided to carry approaches up the steep rocky 
hill to within breaching distance of the outwork. Batteries were 
erected and a gun-road formed, in which eight 18-pounders were 
dragged up the hill by elephants—two for each gun—helped by 
four drag ropes and many men. On the 12th, this battery having 
got within five hundred yards of the outer wall, soon all the 
enemy’s guns were silenced, with the exception of one on the 
south-east angle which, however, after an additional battery 
came into action, was sent tumbling down the rock. 

But it was not until the i6th, when a fresh supply of ammunition 
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Was received, that a breach was practicable. Two days later, the 
army moved up and the fort was stormed. The gate of the inner 
wall was forced, and the mighty fortress was in the hands of the 
British after a short and sharp resistance. 

The capture of Nandidroog was a feather in the cap of the 
Engineers (and especially of the Engineer-in-Charge), without 
whose unflinching resolution and stupendous labour the task could 
not have been accomplished. The order issued on 19th October 
by Cornwallis paid a special tribute “ to Lieutenant Mackenzie, 
the Senior on duly, for the skill and indefatigable industry which 
he uniformly exerted both at Rahmanghur and during the whole 
of this siege” [Nandidroog]. And the Commandcr-in-Chief 
tendered him his best thanks”.^ 

The capture of this fort was an “ amazing feat”, says Sandes, 
for which the credit should go to Colin Mackenzie and the 
Pioneers. 

We next find Mackenzie assisting in the capture of still another 
mighty fort—Savandroog. 

On 29th November, Cornwallis sent the Chief Engineer at 
Madras, Lieutenant-Colonel Ross, to reconnoitre this stronghold. 
After a careful survey, Ross recommended an attack on the north 
side and plans were laid accordingly. 

Savandroog was another Nandidroog. Built on a rock two 
thousand feet high, and ten miles in circumference, surrounded 
by a dense and swampy forest five or six miles deep, divided into 
two parts by a huge chasm, and protected by barriers wherever 
an ascent seemed feasible, this fort presented a problem for the 
Engineers to solve that called for all their skill. Ross had Mac¬ 
kenzie with him, and the experience of the latter at Nandidroog 
was probably of no small assistance to his Chief. 

On 21 St January, 1792, the assault was made. The garrison 
seems to have felt so secure in the impregnability of the fort 
that the troops who ascended the steep rock were left unmolested; 
without the help of the jungle, indeed, the ascent might have 
been impossible. 'Phe troops (which included the two Highland 
regiments, the 7 ist and 72nd) managed to effect a lodgment within 
twenty yards of the breach. After a continuous fire all day, the 
breach was widened and the outer wall was shattered to its foun¬ 
dation. Then the final assault, with the band of the 52nd playing 
“ Britons Strike Home ”, and within an hour afterwards, Savan¬ 
droog had changed hands with a loss to the captors of only one 

^ Sandes, Vol. I, p. 166. 
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man wounded, as against forty Europeans and eighty natives 
killed and wounded at Nandidroog. 

After Savandroog, the remaining strongholds in Mysore fell 
into British hands. Then, the rainy season being over, on to 
Seringapatam, the capture of which (it was fondly imagined) 
meant the end of Tipu and his rule. 
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Chapter Six 

ACTIVE SERVICE AND LABORIOUS SURVEYS 


A FORMIDABLE coalition, consisting of the British Army under 
Cornwallis, the Nizam’s force of 18,000 horsemen from Hyderabad, 
and an army of Mahrattas, united near Savandroog on 25th 
January, 1792, for a thrust at Tipu’s capital of Seringapatam. 
Also, an army from Bombay under Major-General Abercrombie 
was moving in support. Ross was again the Chief Engineer with 
the forces and Mackenzie was his aide-de-camp. 

With field artillery alone, the heavy guns having been sent 
back to defend a pass, Cornwallis made his dispositions to attack 
the fortified camp of Tipu, who was unprepared for the celerity 
of his opponent’s movements, and for this hardihood in proposing 
to attack during the night without the help of artillery. The 
Sultan had a French officer and three hundred other Europeans 
with him, and neither they nor Tipu seem to have thought it 
likely that Cornwallis would take the offensive until he had been 
joined by the Bombay army. But that was just what he did. 

On 6th February, after receiving the Engineer’s reports following 
upon a reconnoitre, the General ordered the army to march in 
three divisions at seven p.m. 

The two Highland regiments, the 71st and 72nd, under Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel David (afterwards Sir David) Baird, were intended 
to be the spearhead of the attack. Apparently the depth of the 
River Cauvery which they had to cross had been miscalculated, 
and they lost many men before the survivors reached the opposite 
bank with wet cartridges. But they had no need to use the bayonet, 
for the enemy had already been dislodged from their batteries 
by an attack from a captured pettah. 

These regiments, particularly the 72nd, had associations for 
Mackenzie that were patriotically close. For had not the 72nd 
(originally the 78th) been raised by the Chief of his clan, and 
head of the Seaforth family to which he was bound by so many 
ties? In that regiment were Lewsmen like himself; some, indeed, 
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who may have been his schoolfellows. And their commander, was 
he not his distinguished fellow-countryman, whom he was destined 
to make contact with at Seringapatam on two occasions; once 
in 1792 and again in 1799? He was the stern fighter, David Baird, 
who, captured with Colonel Baillie at Perambakkam, was marched 
with his fellow-officers to prison in Seringapatam, where he 
languished until his release in 1784. The prisoners were chained 
in pairs. “ God pity the poor lad that’s chained to our Davie!” 
was the comment of Baird’s Perthshire mother on hearing this 
news. The story (mentioned by Scott) is probably apocryphal 
(and Baird was never put in irons), but it is not without its sug¬ 
gestiveness about Baird’s character. 

Cornwallis, attended by Ross, the Chief Engineer, with his 
aide-de-camp, Mackenzie, was on horseback all during the night 
of the attack. Subsequently the Engineer officers joined the 
division commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart, and with him 
crossed into the island of Seringapatam, whence Tipu had now 
retired, and from the fort in which he kept up an incessant fire. 
The island, four miles long, and one and a half mile broad at its 
middle part, was now divided between the contending forces, the 
fort being on the west, and its outworks only fifteen hundred 
yards distant from a sheltering pettah in the possession of the 
British. 

On gth February, Tipu’s cavalry, having worked their way 
round between the British camp and that of the Nizam, charged 
with drawn swords the tent of Colonel Dufi* who commanded vhe 
artillery, but were beaten off just in time by a party of Bombay 
sepoys; and a few days later, they were routed in an engagement 
with the British cavalry. On i6th February the Bombay army 
joined Cornwallis. The toils were now closing around Tipu. 
The Engineers prepared for the assault on the fort. 

In the meantime Ross had been able to reconnoitre the north 
side with great care, and had recommended that the principal 
attack should be made across the river against that side. All the 
necessary material for the siege had been prepared on a large 
scale, and everything was at length in readiness for the attack. 

When the trenches were opened, a force consisting of the 71st 
under Major Dalrymple, and the 13th Bengal Sepoys under 
Captain MacLeod, was ordered to create a diversion by attacking 
the encampment of Tipu’s cavalry on the south side of the river. 
Taking the enemy by surprise and charging with the bayonet, 
they scored a brilliant success and returned without losing a man. 
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The Engineers were not idle. It was decided to break ground 
within breaching distance of the fort, and after forming a parallel 
to work back to the redoubt. 

“ Captain White with Grenadiers Company of 36th, accom¬ 
panied by Lieutenant Colin Mackenzie, Madras Engineers, 
aide-de-camp to the Chief Engineer, with a party of Pioneers 
carrying gabions for closing gorge of work towards the fort, 
was sent to dislodge the enemy and take possession of redoubt 
to the right of parallel near the river; the Light Infantry 
Company of 36th under Captain Hart and two companies 
sepoys were to occupy the mosque on the left. 

“ The Chief Engineer having detailed the working parties 
under the different officers of his Corps, proceeded to execute 
the parallel which he had marked out the previous night. They 
worked undiscovered. By daylight the nullah was formed into 
a wide extensive parallel, and a redoubt was constructed to 
cover its left flank, the right being protected by a ravine. The 
redoubt near the river was found untenable.” ^ 

Next morning Tipu assailed the parallel and the mosque with 
every gun he could bring to bear on them. Moreover, he tried 
to turn the water off from a large canal that was vital for the 
British. The Pioneers repaired the damage to the canal, and 
steps were taken to prevent a repetition of the attempt. And so 
the Engineers’ work went on fearlessly and relentlessly in prepara¬ 
tion for the final assault on the fortress. No detail was omitted, 
no defect in the plans overlooked, that might mar the plans for 
the breach and the final rush. 

In a last effort Tipu, on 21st February, attacked in a sortie 
from the fort the recently arrived Bombay Army. He met with 
some success but was compelled to retire to the fort. And mean¬ 
while a Mahratta army of 20,000 men and other reinforcements 
were expected daily. Tipu was in a hopeless situation. 

The breaching and enfilading would have opened fire on ist 
March. On 20th February Cornwallis gave the order to cease 
hostilities. What had happened? 

From the middle of February until the 21st, concurrently with 
the preparations for the siege, Tipu’s vakeels (agents) had been 
treating for terms with Cornwallis, but without reaching an 
agreement. The attack on the Bombay Army was the despairing 
effort of a beaten man who knew now that he had no chance of 
^ Vibart, Vol. I, p. 265. 
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saving his stronghold. On 25th February he sent two of his sons 
^s hostages to the British camp. And on 19th March, 1792, peace 
wais signed. 

The terms of the treaty were severe. The Sultan was com¬ 
pelled to surrender the half of his dominions, and to pay either 
in gold mohurs (a mohur is fifteen rupees) or bullion three crores 
(a crore is about 3(^1,000,000 sterling) and thirty lacs (a lac is 
100,000) of rupees, half to be paid immediately, and the other half 
in three instalments not exceeding four months each period. Also, 
all prisoners were to be released. A threat by Cornwallis to resume 
hostilities effectively removed difficulties raised by Tipu at the 
last moment. 

To him, with an army of 18,000 cavalry, 50,000 regular infantry 
with field artillery, and 100,000 irregular infantry, it was a 
humiliating blow. To Cornwallis it was a strategical success of 
great military merit: a success enhanced by the imposition of a 
conqueror’s terms on a powerful enemy with a comparatively 
small loss of life; and a success of great importance to the East 
India Company. By his victory at Seringapatam Cornwallis 
wiped out the memory of Yorktown. 

The spoils to the victors! There was prize-money for three 
campaigns (1790-2) to be distributed. A lieutenant’s share was 
two hundred and six rupees; and that was Mackenzie’s first 
prize-money. 

A peace reached at the point of the bayonet could not be ex¬ 
pected to endure. Tipu paid and waited. A time came when the 
smouldering resentment which he cherished against the British 
for the terms imposed upon him burst into flames, in the midst 
of which he himself perished and the whole of his dominions 
passed finally and irrevocably into other hands. 

In his first three campaigns Colin Mackenzie had acquitted 
himself well. Commenting on the capture of Bangalore, the 
Madras Courier of 3rd November, 1791, wrote: 

“ Lieutenant Mackenzie in his deportment demonstrated by 

his success in pursuing the object, how essentially necessary it 

is that the practical engineer should unite art with science.” 

It does not appear in the records what incident or incidents 
of the siege elicited this cryptic statement. But what does appear 
in all the accounts of the three campaigns is that Mackenzie 
showed an aptitude for his work as an engineer and a calm courage 
as a soldier, that gave promise of future distinction of no ordinary 
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degree. His abilities were now about to be tested in another 
sphere of action. 

By the special request of Lord Cornwallis, he was appointed 
as Engineer and Surveyor to the Ellore detachment which joined 
the service of the Nizam as a Subsidiary Force. Mackenzie’s 
mission was to obtain all accessible information about the geo¬ 
graphy and boundaries of the Nizam’s dominions, including the 
recent cessions of territory to that ruler. 

This was work of the utmost importance which, with various 
interruptions (to be duly related), occupied Mackenzie’s best 
energies for the next seven years. Up till June, 1793, he worked 
in the districts newly ceded by Mysore to Hyderabad, namely 
Cuddapah, Kurnool, and the wild mountains of Yermulla and 
Nalmulla bounding the Carnatic as far as the Kistna. It was a 
big undertaking that needed a reliable man to perform it. It is 
obvious that in selecting Mackenzie for the job, Cornwallis had 
sized up his man with shrewd judgment. 

His health was not altogether satisfactory, for the climate of 
the Deccan was not salubrious. He writes a friend that in 1792 
he had ‘‘ a severe fever . . . after recovering from which, my body 
broke out in boils, and I even lost the use of my left thigh for 
some time ”. And in June, 1793, he was obliged to halt at Ongole 
owing to “ sickness and death among his followers and cattle”. 
Just then he was called away from his surveying work to take 
part in the siege of Pondicherry. 

The siege of Pondicherry followed as a natural consequence 
the outbreak of war in February, 1793, between Great Britain and 
France. It was not until the following June that despatches were 
received in India announcing the commencement of hostilities. 
The Government of Madras immediately sent a force to Pondi¬ 
cherry to blockade the port by land and sea. Most of the Madras 
Engineers accompanied the force, which was commanded by 
Colonel Floyd. Mackenzie, as we have seen, was summoned 
from the Deccan to join the Engineers. 

On 2nd August the Governor of Pondicherry was summoned 
to surrender. His reply was that he would defend the place to the 
utmost. Then the Engineers went to work, but heavy rains 
delayed the operations, and it was not until 20th August that the 
enfilading battery got into action. On 23rd another battery, and 
a mortar battery, in all twenty-two guns and six mortars, opened 
fire, bearing hard on the force attacked. It was too much for the 
French, who offered on the same evening to capitulate. Surrender 
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at discretion was demanded, and early in the following morning, 
the Governor agreed to the terms and the British colours were 
hoisted on the fort. 

It was an easy victory in view of the fact that the garrison was 
composed of Frenchmen. But the explanation was that the troops 
were in a state of mutiny against their officers. The prisoners, 
“mostly drunk but without arms”, were secured in a neigh¬ 
bouring church. 

The Madras Pioneers had now the task of destroying the bat¬ 
teries and filling up the approaches. Captain Trapaud was left 
as the Engineer-in-Charge, Lieutenant-Colonel Maule having 
been killed by a cannon shot during the siege. 

By ist June, 1794, Pondicherry was completely demolished, “ so 
that a body of horse might charge into the place ”. It was a sad 
end to a station that had once challenged the supremacy of 
Madras and aspired to become the centre of a French Empire in 
India. “ Had it not been,” says Major Vibart, “ for the dis¬ 
graceful conduct of the French soldiery, the siege would most 
probably have been a serious one, but the licentiousness and in¬ 
subordination of the soldiers of the garrison forced the Governor 
of Pondicherry to surrender after a fire of only a few hours from 
our batteries, and before the works had suffered any great 
damage.” ^ 

The surrender of Pondicherry set Mackenzie free to resume his 
surveying duties in the Deccan. He continued his survey of the 
frontier regions to the south of the Nizam’s territories between 
the Rivers Pennar and Kistna. Once more his men (and himself 
as well) were laid low by fever. In this extremity he was fortunate 
in securing the friendly services of the Nawab of Caoul, who lent 
him “ a good dhooly and set of his own bearers ”; otherwise he 
would have found it difficult, if not impossible, to continue the 
journey to Hyderabad. 

During 1794-5 made several journeys with the British 
President at Hyderabad, and in the spring of 1795 he was with the 
Nizam’s army in a march against the Mahrattas, by whom the 
Nizam was defeated at Kurdlah. This march enabled Mackenzie 
to join up his surveys with those of Emmitt, the Bombay surveyor 
who had brought a surveyed line up from Poona. 

During the remainder of the year 1795, Mackenzie was per¬ 
mitted to remain at Hyderabad. His object was to frame a general 
map of the Nizam’s dominions, and for that purpose he needed a 

^ Vol. 1 , p. 228, 
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quiet period at the Capital to compile and arrange his own and 
other surveys. While thus engaged he was once more called away 
on military duties; this time as Senior Engineer in the expedition 
to Ceylon of 1796. 

The casual British tourist who visits Ceylon in one of the liners 
that make Colombo a port of call seldom, one supposes, has the 
curiosity to ascertain how that desirable island first passed into 
British hands. He is content to know that it has belonged to the 
Empire for a century; or was it two centuries? Who were its 
original possessors and who the European predecessors of the 
British? These are questions of history that all too frequently 
are lacking in interest to the average Briton, who boasts of this 
gem in the ocean finding a place in the British diadem but is not 
concerned to know when or by whom it was put there. Perhaps 
the briefest of sketches of its history may therefore not be out of 
place. 

Anciently the island of Ceylon was divided into a number of 
petty States separated from each other by the physical features 
of the country. In time these States passed by conquest into the 
hands of the Kings of Candy who by the central position of their 
territories, isolated as these were from the sea-coasl, and protected 
by forests that were almost impenetrable, possessed natural advan¬ 
tages that were denied to the less fortunate peoples near the sea. 

The sequence of European conquest took the same course as 
it did in the mainland of India. First came the Portuguese who, 
early in the sixteenth century, look possession of the cocist. As 
in India, so in Ceylon, they sought their interests in two spheres: 
trade and religion. Though they interfered but little in the civil 
affairs of the inhabitants they were on religious affairs active 
proselytisers. Also, they intermarried with the natives, and the 
Portuguese names of some of the principal families living on the 
island in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, were names 
assumed after the conversion of the ancestors of those families 
to the Christian religion. 

Then came the Dutch, who expelled the Portuguese from the 
island after an occupation of a century and a half. The Dutch 
were concerned only with the money-making capacities of the 
island. They were not there to save the souls of the Cingalese, 
but to fill the pockets of the Dutch. They did not, it is true, inter¬ 
fere with the native customs but the regulations they introduced 
were designed for one end only; and that end was taxation. The 
Dutch East India Company had a monopoly from which native 
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trading was jealously excluded. The selling of more than ten 
pounds of cinnamon by a native was punished by death. Other 
European nations were not of course allowed to have any share 
in the exports and imports of the island. Foreign ships could 
trade only at the Company’s magazines or storehouses. This 
policy was later on modified in certain ways, for the declining 
state of Dutch affairs in the island necessitated greater liberty of 
trade. This, in 1736, was accordingly planned by Baron Van 
Imhoff, who was then the Governor-General of the Dutch East 
India Company. 

Neither the Portuguese nor the Dutch (at first) paid any atten¬ 
tion to agriculture, and the cost of administration had to be 
covered during the Dutch regime by the profits of their Company 
on the sales of cinnamon in Holland. The Governors of Ceylon 
were subordinates of the Governors-General residing at Batavia, 
and of the latter only two. Van Goens and Van Imhoff, arc said 
to have administered the affairs of Ceylon on a well-conceived plan. 
There was always a deficit which, as stated, the cinnamon mono¬ 
poly had to meet. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century troubles arose with 
the Candians. The latter had been oppressed by the Portuguese, 
and were thus driven into the hands of the Dutch whom, in 1603, 
they had assisted against their rivals. But in the result, it was only 
a change of masters, though over a century and a half had passed 
before a serious revolt against the Dutch was successfully raised 
on the West Coast in which the Candians were involved. In 1764 
the Dutch took the City of Candy, but were compelled to retreat, 
leaving four hundred soldiers in the hands of the Candians, who 
promptly slaughtered them. Peace was at length secured in 
1766; a peace that gave the Dutch unmolested possession of all 
the coast of the island, equal to three times as much territory as 
they had previously occupied. Also, the Rajah of Candy had to 
pay tribute for his remaining possessions, and received in exchange 
for these tangible benefits, the title of Emperor of Ceylon and 
other resounding appellatives. For twenty years after this war, 
which had cost the Dutch millions of florins and thousands of 
lives, the island was comparatively tranquil and some encourage¬ 
ment was given to agriculture. But the Candians still made spas¬ 
modic attempts to recover by force of arms part of what they 
had lost by treaty. 

It was in 1782 that the British first broke into this Dutch pre¬ 
serve, capturing Trincomalee, Soon afterwards this place was 
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captured by the French. But the Dutch retained their hold of the 
island, their successful tenacity at this juncture coinciding with 
the rule of two Governors of outstanding ability. What they had 
they held. But only for a few years longer.^ 

In 1795 we were at war with the Dutch, and the expedition to 
Ceylon was decided upon. It was mainly an affair of the Madras 
Establishment, and Fort St. George left little to chance. So little, 
indeed, that overlooking the fact that Ceylon is one of the best 
wooded countries in the world. Fort St. George ordered Colin 
Mackenzie, the Engineer-in-Charge, to collect on the coast of the 
mainland, the materials necessary for the siege of Colombo. 
Accordingly fascines and gabions were made beforehand—and 
were subsequently served out as firewood in Colombo! 

The expedition was commanded by Colonel James Stuart. 
Trincomalee, armed with nearly a hundred guns, was besieged 
for three weeks and capitulated just as preparations were being 
made to carry it by storm. After another fort had capitulated, 
Stuart was directed to capture Colombo, simultaneously with 
attacks by other forces against Malacca, Amboyna, and the Spice 
Islands. Negumbo, thirty miles north of Colombo, was the 
appointed rendezvous with a force of Candians, and from Negum¬ 
bo the troops marched within four miles of Colombo without 
opposition. They put to flight a party of Malays with some Dutch 
troops who opened fire as they were approaching the Capital 
and took up their position about a mile from the fort. Their right 
flank was close to the sea, and the left to a nullah running from 
the River Malware, at the mouth of which the fleet anchored on 
13th February. On 14th the General of the King of Candy took 
up his position on the left of the British. On 15th the fort sur¬ 
rendered by capitulation, and on i6th February, 1796, it was in 
British hands. And from that day to this Ceylon has remained a 
British possession, for at the peace of Amiens, the island was 
formally ceded to Great Britain. It was handed over to the British 
Government by the East India Company in 1799. 

The campaign in Ceylon was a tame affair, the resistance being 
unexpectedly weak. The Dutch seem to have fought like tired 
men, their feebleness suggesting that they had had enough of 
Ceylon. So Colin Mackenzie’s fascines and gabions were served 
out as firewood to the Bombay Grenadier Battalion, instead of 

^ The sketch in the text of the earlier history of Ceylon is based upon Anthony 
Bertolacci’s A View of the Agricultural, Commercial, and Financial Interests of Ceylon. Berto- 
lacci arrived in Ceylon in 1798 and lived there sixteen years in an official capacity. 
See, also, Asiatic Armual Register, Vol. VI, pp. i and 2. 
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being employed in a long siege. Mackenzie himself had been left 
at Trincomalee ‘‘ to put the fortifications in a proper state of 
defence Afterwards he “ inspected and reported upon the forts 
on the West Coast of Ceylon and returned to the Madras Coast in 
May, 1796 

Incidentally, it is interesting to find him several years later 
claiming prize-money at a higher rate than a Captain’s (he was 
promoted in 1793) for his services in Ceylon. He bounds his 
claim as Principal Engineer ” on that “ Expedition for which 
I was ordered down from Hyderabad in 1795 and sent to make the 
necessary arrangements in the southern garrison, and at Manar 
previous to joining General Stuart at Negumbo (a journey of near 
900 miles by land & 200 by water ...” He was indeed “ con¬ 
fidentially employed on that service in charge of the Engineers’ 
Department and on the face of it he had a genuine grievance.^ 

Mackenzie was a man who always stood up for his rights when 
he felt that these were inadequately recognised, and his experience 
probably convinced him that unless he himself made a firm stand 
for what was due to him, no one else would do it for him. He 
was far from being one of the pushful kind, but he had a strong 
sense of justice, and when he knew he had justice on his side, 
nothing could exceed his pertinacity in its assertion. 


^ Vibarl, Vol. I, pp. 283-4. 

* The Principal Engineer did not draw the allowances of a Chief Engineer of a 
Presidency. He was entitled to those of the next higher military rank, e.g. a captain 
acting as Principal or Chief Engineer of a force would be entitled to the allowances 
of a major, and so forth. 
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Chapter Seven 


THE DECCAN AND ITS CALL 

On and off for some six years, Mackenzie was in the Deccan 
toiling at his material for an accurate geography of that important 
territory. The Nizam of Hyderabad (in the centre of the Deccan) 
had engaged himself to pay a fixed subsidy of a large sum per 
annum for the use of a detachment which included one Captain 
of Engineers. That post was filled by Mackenzie. It was far 
from being an easy job. That much is sufficiently clear from the 
comments by Mackenzie himself in later years: ^ 

‘‘ From 1792 to 1799,” he writes, “ it were tedious to relate 
the difficulties the accidents and the discouragements that 
impeded the progress of the design: the slender means allotted 
from the necessity of a rigid [but] no doubt just economy; 
the doubts and the difficulties arising from the climate from 
conflicting interests and passions and prejudices difficult to 
contend with and unpleasant to recollect! Passions and pre¬ 
judices . . . unpleasant to recollect.” 

Obviously not a bed of roses! 

From his surveying work in the Deccan he was recalled no 
fewer than four times to take the field in the wars of the Company. 
Two of these occasions have already been described. The third 
was in 1797, when he was summoned to Madras to take part in 
the preparations for an expedition to Manila. 

The Manila Expedition need not detain us, for it ended before 
it commenced. It never got beyond Penang, where it was aban¬ 
doned. Mackenzie, if he ever sailed at all from Madras, returned 
to the Deccan to continue his interrupted work there. 

In 1796 he was able to submit to the Madras Government for 
the first time a general map of the Nizam’s dominions designed 
as a specimen for future correction: it was intended as much to 

^ Letter to Johnston of February ist, 1817. 
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shew what remained to be done as what had actually been 
accomplished. Until then these dominions were in fact (as he 
declared) a terra incognita of which no reliable description was in 
existence except for sketchy and uncertain accounts and the notes 
of travellers. Writing in 1797, Fort St. George informed Fort 
William (Calcutta) that Mackenzie had been for years employed 
on a general survey of the Nizam’s country “ in which he has 
made considerable progress, but as the work has been interrupted 
by occasional calls for his talents on foreign service, and as his 
great assiduity and experience particularly qualify him for com- 
pleating what was planned and partly executed by himself, the 
Rt. Hon. the President in Council is very desirous that he should 
continue ... as Field Engineer and Surveyor”. This was ap¬ 
proved by the Supreme Council.^ In 1797 Mackenzie was in 
communication with the Surveyor-General of Bengal at Calcutta 
who informed the Governor-General that “ I'he surveys of 
Captain Mackenzie appear to me to be of considerable importance 
and may be of particular and immediate importance to the 
Command-Officer of the Detachment at Hyderabad”. In 1798 
he again stressed the importance “ in a political as well as military 
point of view” of Mackenzie’s surveys. A copy of Mackenzie's 
map was submitted to the Governor-General with additions from 
the Calcutta office. 

In 1796 Mackenzie had urged the Madras Government to 
create a Surveyor-Generalship at Fort St. George; to appoint 
himself to the office; also to increase his allowances. That his 
request was well-considered and reasonable, is borne out by the 
fact that when his application was referred home to London, it 
was accompanied by a strong recommendation to meet his views. 
The Madras Government well knew the worth of the applicant 
and the justice of his case, but it could scarcely be expected that 
Leadenhall Street would view matters in the same light at that 
particular time. Why? 

After the victory by Cornwallis over Tipu in 1792, a revival 
of trade took place which was reflected in the price of the Com¬ 
pany’s paper in the Madras Settlement. The 12 per cent bonds 
were paid off, and replaced first by 8 per cent and then by 6 per 
cent paper. But by 1796 renewed depression had set in, and the 
Government was again offering 12 per cent without getting all 
the money they wanted. And, by 1798, ‘‘ the scarcity had got to 
that pitch that money is not to be procured on any terms’’.^ 

* Ck>lonel Phillimore’s notes. * The Nabobs of Madras, p. 139. 
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Certainly the time was inopportune for a Company’s Officer to 
ask the Directors for increased allowances! 

The Madras Council did what they could for Mackenzie. 
When, in 1798, he again pointed out to them the inadequacy of 
his allowances, and that he had incurred considerable contingent 
expenses in carrying out his duties, the Governor’s reply was that 
the Board would remind London of their former recommendation, 
but that they did not feel at liberty to anticipate the decision of the 
Directors. The Board was sensible of his “ industry and zeal 
they would point out his “merits” to the Honourable Court; 
they believed he was “ particularly well qualified ” to fill the post 
of Surveyor-General; and they were satisfied that the allowances 
drawn by him were not adequate to the office for which he was 
being recommended. But they could do nothing more without 
the concurrence of Leadenhall Street. 

Subsequently Mackenzie again raised the question of allow¬ 
ances very strongly from Hyderabad, where he was now attached 
to Bengal, instead of Madras, troops. He pointed out that he had 
only received the former surveyor’s allowances, and not those 
which “the youngest officer” from that Presidency [Bengal] 
would be entitled to receive for surveying duties alone. Thereupon 
the Madras Council, realising apparently that this was little short 
of a scandal, promptly increased his allowances to 200 pagodas 
(say, £80 sterling) a month, as “ Principal Engineer to the Nizam’s 
detachment ”. 

A reply to Mackenzie’s application was ultimately received; 
but not until May 1800. The “ Honourable Court ” declined to 
establish the post of Surveyor-General at Fort St. George. But 
they authorised the Council “ to present Mackenzie with the sum 
of 2400 ‘ pagodas ’ for his past services and approved of the 
Council having allowed him a salary of 200 pagodas a month in 
addition to his pay and all allowances as Engineer with the 
Hyderabad detachment”.^ Why this belated generosity? Probably 
because in the meantime Seringapatam had been captured (1799), 
and trade was once more booming. It is a natural impulse for 
business men to be economical, if not stingy, when trade is going 
ill for them. But it is an equally common trait of business men to be 
generous when things are going well for them. 

Again, why did Mackenzie suggest the establishment of a 
Surveyor-Generalship for Madras? Because, firstly, he wished to 
establish order out of chaos, and, secondly, very probably because 

^ Madras Dispatches, Vol. XXVI, pp. 758-60 (India Office). 
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he foresaw that such an appointment would soon be rendered 
necessary by the development of political events. Why did he 
ask for the appointment of Surveyor-General for himself? Because 
he knew that he was the man who was best qualified to fill the 
post. And subsequent events proved that he was right in both 
of these assumptions. Mackenzie was a modest man, but he had 
a just opinion of his own capabilities. 

He grumbled persistently about his “ allowances customary 
grants to officers engaged upon special services. Did that betray 
a mercenary spirit? Not necessarily. He knew what he was 
entitled to receive, and he simply pressed for his rights. True, 
he had no extravagant wife to provide for, nor, so far as is known, 
did he follow the common custom of having a mistress whose 
greed had to be met. His own wants were few, and it is certain 
that he lived simply. But he needed the money for a special 
purpose; and here it is fitting to state what that purpose was. 

He never lost sight of the main object that had brought him 
to India. And that object was not confined to the relatively 
narrow sphere of Hindu logarithms. His ‘‘ passion for discovery ” 
reached out to the wider fields of Indian archccology, religion, 
history, and traditions. In his time these were realms that had 
never been explored by European students with anything ap¬ 
proaching thoroughness. They were completely beyond the ken 
of the merchants, the officials, and the soldiers of the East India 
Company. To them such matters were mere ‘‘foolishness’’; 
and at headquarters in London they were completely alien to the 
spirit of commercialism. They did not help to swell dividends. 
They did not teach their merchants to buy and sell better; their 
Councillors to rule better; and their soldiers to fight better. 
Why then should they be countenanced, much less encouraged, 
by the Company? 

Some Governors, however, occasionally took a wider and more 
enlightened view, and the interest they showed in such subjects 
was the measure of the help they would have accorded to their 
pursuit, had they possessed the means of giving practical effect 
to their sympathies. Warren Hastings was one of those sym¬ 
pathisers. “ It was under his protection,” says Macaulay, “ that 
the Asiatic Society commenced its honourable career. . . . He was 
the first foreign ruler who succeeded in gaining the confidence 
of the hereditary priests of India, and who induced them to lay 
open to English scholars the secrets of the old Brahminical theology 
and jurisprudence.” Sir John Shore, too, was interested in 
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Oriental studies; and it is unlikely that Mackenzie would have 
used the adjective “ revered ” to describe Lord Cornwallis, had 
he not received encouragement in his studies from that high quar¬ 
ter. A century later, Mackenzie would have found in Lord 
Curzon, not merely a wholehearted patron of his researches, but 
a financially generous backer of their exploration. But at the end 
of the eighteenth century there was no governor who had the will 
and the power to help him. He was thrown back entirely upon 
his own resources. And these were limited by his meagre pay and 
allowances as a junior officer. “ The Engineer Officer in India,” 
says Sandes, “ with the exception of the Chief Engineer was badly 
paid. There were perquisites which added a little to the meagre 
salaries,” but until a man got to the top he had to struggle along 
as best he could. And Mackenzie was a long way from the top 
when he commenced his researches. 

It is not too much to say that in these depressing circum¬ 
stances, nine men out of ten would have found their enthusiasm 
damped so effectively that they would have resigned themselves 
to “ the common task ” and given up their hobby as a luxury they 
could not afford—at any rate, until a more convenient season. 
But Mackenzie was made of sterner stuff than that. His hobby 
filled him with enthusiasm. It was indeed more than a hobby; 
it was his real life-work. Necessarily he was compelled to restrict 
the expenses entailed by his researches to the savings from his 
income. But these researches, limited in their scope as they must 
have been, appear to have commenced when he was a humble 
lieutenant with only a small margin of pay and allowances to 
draw upon, and they persisted throughout the rest of his life, the 
scope of his investigations increasing with the size of his income. 
Small wonder, then, that he was so insistent upon his allowances 
—his just allowances—from the Company, for every rupee was 
precious to him in attaining his aim, and that aim was the satis¬ 
faction of his curiosity as a student by delving into the past of 
India. And who shall say that this thirst for pure knowledge 
was in any sense an ignoble passion. Nor could the Company 
in whose service he earned his bread charge him with neglect of 
his duties at any time. Far from it. He was duty’s slave wherever 
it called him. 

He was fortunate in the band of assistants whom he gradually 
gathered around him to aid him in his researches. The first of 
these was a remarkable Brahman youth named Cavelly Venkata 
Boriah who became his head writer when he first went on survey 
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work to Hyderabad. He was introduced to Mackenzie by his 
eldest brother, Cavelly Venkata Ramaswami, who was then 
Mackenzie’s head translator. Ramaswami has written an in¬ 
teresting sketch of his brother’s career, Boriah being one of the 
Deccan poets included in a series of biographical sketches of that 
school. 

Boriah was born at Ellore in the Northern Circars in 1776, 

of a respectable tribe of Brahmins lineally descended from the 
hereditary ministers and ambassadors of the Viiaynagur Sover¬ 
eigns”. He began to study Sanscrit poetry at the age of ten. 
Subsequently, in order to qualify himself for the service of the 
East India Company, he studied Persian and Hindustani. When 
about fourteen he went to a school at Masulipatam, reading 
Telugu poetry and grammar during his leisure hours. At eighteen, 
he became a writer (or clerk) in which capacity he entered 
Mackenzie’s employment. When Mackenzie was called away to 
the abandoned Manila Expedition Boriah returned to his home, 
but afterwards rejoined his employer in Hyderabad. 

Boriah’s job (we are told) was “ to collect information” useful 
for his master’s office. The service was arduous, for he “ had to 
traverse dreary woods and lofty mountains”. When he went 
home to Madras from Hyderabad, “ he kept a correct journal and 
wrote some poems in Sanskrit and Telugu, also collected a great 
many literary materials to elucidate the history of India ”. 

Precisely the man for Mackenzie, especially as Boriah had “ a 
sweet temper and unimpeachable character”, according to his 
brother. That this tribute was not merely a tribute of fraternal 
affection, and that Boriah was indeed a fine character, we gather 
from Mackenzie himself. He refers to him after his death as 
“ the lamented C. V. Boriah, a Brahmin, then almost a youth; 
of the quickest genius and disposition; possessing that conciliatory 
turn of mind that soon reconciled all sects and all tribes to the 
course of inquiry followed in these surveys. 

“ After seven years service,” Mackenzie goes on to say, “ Boriah 
was suddenly taken off from these labours, but not before he had 
formed his younger brothers and several other useful persons of 
all castes. Brahmins, lains, and Malabars, to the investigations 
that have since been satisfactorily followed.” By means of Boriah, 
“ a new avenue to Hindoo knowledge was opened ” with eminently 
satisfactory results.^ 

And that was how Mackenzie built up his band of investigators 

^ Letter to Johnston of February ist, 1817. 
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whom their master seems to have infected with his own enthusiasm 
for research work in India antiquities, and without whom, as he 
would have been the first to admit, his collections could not have 
been formed. 

During the seven years in which he was employed by Mackenzie, 
says Boriah’s biographer, he discovered various ancient coins and 
made facsimiles of inscriptions in different obsolete characters. 
When he deciphered the Hala Kanada characters inscribed on a 
tablet found at Dodarc, which is now deposited in the museum 
of the Asiatic Society, his master was highly gratified and put his 
name on it. 

Mackenzie had his own part to play in developing the natural 
gifts of his assistants. He was not content to take: he had also 
to give. ‘‘ By the direction of his master, Boriah acquired perfect 
knowledge of mathematics, geometry, astronomy, geography, and 
other sciences, both according to the European and Hindu methods 
and his memory was so tenacious that he soon acquired a profi¬ 
ciency in different native languages. He could draw very neatly 
and constructed maps that were excessively admired by his 
master.” Mathematics, geometry, astronomy, geography, and 
other sciences! Mackenzie must have been in his element when 
directing Boriah’s mind into these channels of knowledge. For 
an adequate knowledge of such subjects, with the added qualifica¬ 
tion of map-making, was in theory an admirable mental tonic 
for his pupil, and in practice, an excellent, even necessary, equip¬ 
ment for an assistant surveyor. Thus Boriah seems to have been 
trained so efficiently as to become an uncommonly useful servant 
to Mackenzie, both in surveying work for the Company, and in 
research work for his master’s hobby. Alas, this young Brahman 
did not live long enough to reap the full reward of his many 
virtues. But before his death (as we shall see presently) he gave 
further proofs of his fidelity to his master and his constant desire 
to serve him wherever possible.^ 

Meanwhile, the surveying work in Hyderabad went on steadily, 
and Mackenzie acquired more and more knowledge of the Nizam’s 
territory alike in its physical and cultural aspects. But once 
again his peace work was interrupted by a summons to war. 


^ The sketch of Boriah’s career is printed in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. I, 
pp. 141 4. 
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Chapter Eight 
A CRITICAL TIME 

The closing years of the eighteenth century were a testing time 
for the East India Company. Once more ihc Company found 
itself faced with a threatened attack by the Sultan of Mysore, and 
(this time) by the Nizam of Hyderabad under French inspiration. 
The danger from France was of a more formidable character than 
ever before. For Bonaparte, seeking to strike at the most vital 
points in the trading resources of Great Britain, and, inridcntally, 
fired by the ambition to succeed where Duplcix had failed, by 
establishing a great French Empire in the East, had laid his plans 
for an invasion of India. As a preliminary to a campaign in 
Southern India, he invaded Egypt and had little difficulty in 
effecting its speedy and complete conquest. But his grandiose 
plans were shattered by his defeat at the Battle of the Nile. When, 
by his victory, Nelson cut Bonaparte’s communications, he also 
cut him off from India. Like the projected invasion of England, 
the expedition to the East was put off till the more convenient 
time that never came. 

Meanwhile French intrigues in India were active. There was 
now no Duplcix to weave skilful plots for the destruction of 
British influence; and there was no La Bourdonnais to give effect 
to them. Yet there was ample scope for less resourceful men to 
pursue the same policy; for the policy found completely receptive 
soil in the State of Mysore, and (in a less pronounced degree) in 
the State of Hyderabad. 

Tipu, the Sultan of Mysore, had neither forgotten nor forgiven 
the humiliating terms he had been forced to accept in 1792 at the 
hands of Lord Cornwallis; and he was a willing accomplice in the 
French plans. Nor were the relations between the Nizam of 
Hyderabad and Madras by any means satisfactory, though here 
French diplomacy found it more difficult to exploit to its full 
advantage whatever ill-feeling may have existed. 

The question suggests itself: How was it that the diplomacy 
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of the French (or, from the British standpoint, their intrigues) 
achieved the success that it certainly met when directed against 
the British? To that question the correct answer probably is that 
it was a success of method resulting from a difference of attitude. 
For there was a difference between the attitude of the British and 
the attitude of the French towards the people of India, Moham¬ 
medans and Hindus alike. The Englishman came to India as a 
trader, and remained avowedly as a political master. The French¬ 
man also came to India as a trader, but he remained ostensibly 
as a political friend. The Englishman added a caste to the numer¬ 
ous pre-existing castes in India: the caste of the English sahib. 
The aloofness of his attitude contrasted with the lack of rigidity 
of the Frenchman. The Englishman dealt out justice with an 
even hand; he gave security where previously there had been 
anarchy; he delivered from oppression those who had previously 
been the victims of tyranny; and he promoted prosperity where 
previously there had been want. But it was all done with a lordly 
gesture which inspired respect, but failed to win affection, or 
even gratitude, from the recipients of the benefits. The French¬ 
man, while exacting discipline where military discipline was 
necessary, was more adapatablc towards his environment. He 
won the confidence of the Indians (especially, as may reasonably 
be supposed, after the French Revolution) by meeting them on 
terms more or less of equality. Indeed, the French conception of 
dealing with subject races was fundamentally different from the 
British. The aim of France was to make good Frenchmen of her 
subjects overseas. The aim of Great Britain in India was to make 
of her peoples, not good Englishmen, but good Indians. The 
nearest parallel to the French attitude in the British Common¬ 
wealth of nations is seen in New Zealand, where the British race 
and the Maoris live on terms of complete political equality. 
Yet it must be remembered that in India the range of effective 
French hegemony never extended beyond a mere 200 square 
miles of territory. 

Thus, therefore (if this diagnosis is correct), French diplomacy 
at the end of the eighteenth century was more successful than 
British diplomacy in stirring up for its own ends the embers of 
revolt against fellow-Europeans. Fortunately for the East India 
Company, and for the future of British rule in India, the new 
Governor-General, Lord Mornington, was a man who proved 
equal to his responsibilities. On discovering the French intrigues, 
which were obvious enough, he decided to get in his blow first. 
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Tipu must be beaten, this time without recovery. But as a pre¬ 
liminary the Nizam of Hyderabad must be conciliated, and the 
Frenchmen banished from his councils. 

Hyderabad! Surely here was a place and here a political 
situation where Mackenzie’s services might be usefully enlisted. 
And they were so enlisted. 

In 1798 he was in Hyderabad during the hot weather, as we 
learn from the report of a visit then paid by Dr. Heyne, the 
botanist attached to the Survey, who writes: 

“ The greatest acquisition I made was the friendship of 
Captain Mackenzie from whose experience and knowledge I 
have derived great benefit, and from whose correspondence I 
promise myself a rich harvest. He had always been attentive 
to mineralogical objects, and had lived a considerable time in 
that part of the country where the diamond mines are situated, 
so that even had he not been so industrious in surveying every 
accessible spot in his neighbourhood, he would have been led 
to satisfy his curiosity respecting the diamond mines. I was not 
therefore [surprised] to find among his papers several descrip¬ 
tions of the different mines.” ^ 

Whether Dr. Heyne reaped the anticipated “ rich harvest ” or 
not (incidentally, Mackenzie’s opinion of Heyne does not seem to 
have been high), it is of interest to discover Mackenzie in the 
role of mining engineer. There may have been wealth “ beyond 
the dreams of avarice ” within his reach. And what a source of 
financial help that would have been to his researches! Soon after 
Heyne’s visit, however, there were more pressing matters than 
diamond mining to claim his undivided attention. 

For Lord Mornington (now Lord Wellesley) had now taken 
adequate steps to safeguard himself against the potential danger 
that threatened from Hyderabad. He had brought pressure to 
bear upon the Nizam so effectively that on ist September, 1798 
(a month after the battle of the Nile was fought) that ruler had 
agreed to disband the considerable force in his State officered and 
disciplined by Frenchmen, and to replace them by a similar British 
force. On 6th September, Mackenzie was ordered to join Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel Robert’s detachment on the borders of Hyderabad; 
he joined that force on 7th October. And Roberts, with four 
battalions of sepoys and guns, reached Hyderabad on loth October, 
where he joined two English battalions already there. 

^ Colonel Phillimorc’s notes. 
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Difficulties at once arose. The Nizam temporised. When it 
came to the point, he hesitated about throwing over the French 
friends and taking refuge in the arms of the British. His mind 
had to be made up for him. The Nizam’s army of 13,000 men 
must be disarmed by a display of force or in need by actual force. 
And it was here that Mackenzie’s services proved useful. He tells 
us that he was employed “ in a confidential position in recon¬ 
noitring the French positions . . . previous to the arrival of our 
force and in the measures which terminated in the dissolution of 
that Corps ”. 

Thus prepared by Mackenzie’s report, Roberts, on 22nd 
October, with four Madras battalions and artillery, moved to 
take up his position, ordering Lieutenant-Colonel Hyndman to 
support him with the Bengal detachment. He then occupied 
the heights in front of the French lines. Surprisingly, the enemy 
surrendered meekly, and by seven in the evening, every part of 
the French lines, together with guns, arms, stores, and cannon, 
was in British hands. Surprising it seemed, yet not so surprising 
when the facts were known, f'or the French officers surrendered 
as prisoners, “not reluctant to escape the fury of their men”, 
who had broken out in open mutiny. So the discipline taught by 
the French officers proved here, as in other instances, not so 
dependable after all. The cause of the mutinous spirit has not 
been disclosed. But it may be guessed. 

The stage was now fairly set for the drama—for it was a dramatic 
episode—by the fall of Tipu Sahib. The submission of Hyderabad 
implied not merely neutrality, but active co-operation on the 
side of the British, The Nizam came off' his fence and (quite 
naturally from the Indian standpoint) plumped for what at the 
moment had proved itself the stronger side. Once more the 
Nizam and the Company were allies, united in their determination 
to destroy Tipu and his French friends. Also, the Mahrattcis whom 
French efforts had not succeeded in winning over, seemed inclined 
to take a hand in the projected spoliation of Mysore. They could 
be safely trusted to lose no opportunity of gathering easy spoil 
that presented itself. So the Peshwa was expected (with a limited 
degree of optimism) to fulfil his engagements to the British. In 
the event, he remained neutral. 

As early as June, 1798, the British armies commenced to 
assemble on the Malabar and Coromandel Coasts. In October 
the Governor-General ordered the Government of Madras to 
complete their battering train and advance it to the frontier of the 
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Carnatic. Lord Wellesley himself arrived at Madras in December. 
And in February, 1799, he ordered General Harris to enter Mysore 
and General Stuart to co-operate with him from Malabar. The 
army under Harris was to march on Seringapatam. The Bombay 
Army under Stuart was to arrive at Seringapatam about the same 
time as the Grand Army. 

The Nizam contingent joined the Grand Army in February. 
On its arrival it was placed under the command of Colonel Arthur 
Wellesley (brother of the Governor-General), the future Duke of 
Wellington. Under Wellesley was Lieutenant-Colonel Dalrymple 
commanding the Company’s troops, consisting of two brigades. 
Captain (afterwards Sir John) Malcolm commanded the Nizam’s 
infantry (previously under French officers) and Meer Allum his 
cavalry. As a stiffening element, H.M.’s 33rd regiment, of which 
Wellesley was Colonel, formed an important part of the detach¬ 
ment. The Chief Engineer attached to the Nizam’s contingent 
was Colin Mackenzie. 

On 5th March hostilities were opened, and five days later, the 
army commenced the march that was to end at Seringapatam. 
Mackenzie now applied for two subalterns to assist him in super¬ 
intending the pioneers. He got two ensigns, one of whom. Ensign 
Rowley, had the gift of writing brightly and has left to us some 
lively descriptions of the campaign. Mackenzie himself gives the 
following account of his share in its early phases. He describes 
the journey from Hyderabad to Amboor as follows: From the 
intimate knowledge acquired by these surveys, I was enabled to 
suggest the plan of the march ... by the most secure and expedi¬ 
tious route at a critical time . . . After crossing the Krishna when 
the Nizam’s approached Tippoo’s frontier, and it became neces¬ 
sary to turn off into the Carnatic, when a season of great drought 
threatened much distress and delay, I voluntarily took charge of 
the duty of exploring the country some marches in front, of clearing 
the road through defiles not before marched with carriages, and 
of ascertaining the best stages and watering-places from Door 
thro’ the several passes to Tripetty of about 200 miles. . . 

The contingent reached Amboor on 21st February, and here 
Mackenzie resumes his comments. 

“ This junction,” he says, with the Grand Army effected by 
a march of 464 miles at the precise moment when it was ready 
to move from Amboor, when the delay of one day might have 
been highly prejudicial to the success of the campaign . . . may 
confirm the utility of a previous knowledge of countries wherein 
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armies are to move, and attending to the directions of the 
roads.” ^ 

A modest claim, one thinks, to the vast importance of com¬ 
petent pioneer work and its contribution to the success of a mili¬ 
tary campaign. The spectacular incidents of campaigns are 
stressed, and on these popular attention is riveted. But who knows 
or cares about the patient, well-calculated, and scientifically 
conducted work that preceded the spectacles and indeed makes 
them possible? That was the sort of work in which Mackenzie 
was engaged, and of which his account just quoted is an example. 
A mistake in the surveyor’s calculations, an error in his judgment 
about the best route to be taken, a too easy estimate by him of the 
difficulties to be overcome in the chosen route, and the plans of 
the High Command are at once thrown out of gear. Mackenzie’s 
careful calculations preliminary to the junction of the Nizam’s 
contingent with the Grand Army, at a point in the campaign when 
the carrying out of a time-table with exact precision was of fun¬ 
damental importance to its success was, one thinks, a feat of fore¬ 
sight of very substantial value, which no one would have recog¬ 
nised sooner than Colonel Wellesley. 

And here, as a fitting interlude, may be described some adven¬ 
tures in the early part of the campaign that befell his faithful 
Brahman, Boriah, as described by his biographer. Boriah accom¬ 
panied his master from Hyderabad. He kept a journal of the 
route till he reached a certain petty Zemindary in the Nizam’s 
dominions. Here some official papers were stolen from him “ by 
marauders of that Zemindary”; and it was Boriah’s task to 
recover them. In making the attempt he was captured and im¬ 
prisoned, and at first was in danger of starvation. But owing to 
what the narrator calls his “ conciliatory behaviour ”, also owing 
to some “ affecting poetry ” which he composed (a variant of 
music soothing the savage breast!), he contrived so to “soften 
the obdurate heart ” of the Zemindar that he not only recovered 
the papers but received presents for himself. He rejoined Mac¬ 
kenzie and accompanied the army to Seringapatam, the siege and 
capture of which he described “in animated versification”, for 
which he was “ well rewarded ” by his master. The incident 
just described throws an interesting sidelight on Hindu mentality: 
it suggests that the East India Company might have done worse 
than employ Brahman poets as diplomats. 

^ Colonel Phillimorc’s notes. Mackenzie’s account of the march from Hyderabad 
to Seringapatam is given in MS. 13663 in the British Museum. 
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On 14th March the Grand Army encamped within a few miles 
of Bangalore, and the Nizam’s detachment moved to its flank. 
Writing on i6th March, Ensign Rowley, one of Mackenzie’s two 
subalterns, has the following entry in his diary: 

“ It is possible the Grand Army may know whither they are 
going but our [i.e. the Nizam’s] detachment, after losing their 
way more than once, encamped amid rocks and thickets ” 
[it was of course new country to Mackenzie], “ The army is 
not far off out of sight. My baggage and servants are all missing.” 

But on 17th March the army marched through “a delightful 
valley”. And so the advance continued, each day bringing the 
army nearer its objective. 

Ensign Rowley makes the following comments on the Army’s 
“ followers ” : 

“ The market of General Harris’s army equals in extent and 
in variety of articles exposed for sale that of a populous city. 
The followers of the army are so numerous that on a moderate 
calculation they may be considered to exceed the number of 
fighting men in the proportion of five to one. The appearance 
of our army on the march from a neighbouring hill is truly 
surprising. It may be compared with the emigration of the 
Israelites from Egypt. The surrounding plains and downs 
appear to be in motion. Herds of cattle and flocks of sheep con¬ 
ceal the soil. The route of the troops is marked by the gleaming 
of their arms, and that of the battering-train by a long slow- 
moving inky line. On a nearer view the scene is sometimes 
laughable. Here a laden ill-bred bullock taking fright, scampers 
off, plunging and kicking and throwing a whole herd into 
confusion. Twenty others follow his example and broken pots 
& pans strew the plain. The drivers abuse their cattle and each 
other. Sometimes an alarm of the Lootics’ approach occasions 
a worse disorder; men, women, and children scamper in all 
directions and leave their unconcerned charge to its fate.” 

Apparently no danger was to be apprehended from a failure 
of the commissariat department, but the water supply was open 
to some suspicion, for the tanks were usually found filled with 
milk hedge supposed to be poisonous. Yet no ill-effects showed 
themselves. 

Meanwhile what was Tipu doing? His first effort was to 
defeat the Bombay Army before it could join the Grand Army. 
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The effort signally failed, the Mysore troops being beaten off 
with heavy loss and (as usual) comparatively slight loss on the 
British side. Tipu then retired on his Capital but immediately 
afterwards moved forward to meet the Grand Army. On 26th 
March the Grand Army encamped five miles east of Malavelly 
and on the following day marched towards Malavelly. Colonel 
Wellesley’s division (with which this narrative is mainly con¬ 
cerned) moved close to the main army on the left. Wellesley 
was directed to advance on the enemy’s right, supported by 
General Floyd with three regiments of Cavalry. With the 33rd 
regiment at its head, the division advanced on the enemy, the 
main army advancing on the right, and drawing Tipu’s fire. A 
large body of the Sultan’s infantry attacked Wellesley’s division 
and were received by the fire of the 33rd at a distance of less than 
a hundred yards. They wavered, broke, and fled, hotly pursued 
by Floyd’s cavalry, which mowed them down mercilessly. 

On the right Tipu’s cavalry attacked. H.M.’s 12th regiment 
reserved their fire until the enemy were about twelve yards from 
them. Then followed shambles. A few of the enemy actually broke 
the British line, but the remainder fled and were pursued until 
Harris mercifully ordered the pursuit to stop. The steadiness of 
the British was too much for them. 

Ensign Rowley has something to say about this fight. 

‘‘ Thus [the writer] ended the battle of Malavelly which 
appeared to those who were not in the secret to be a very 
confused sort of skirmish. The official account of it will appear 
as regular as those of Marlborough or Frederick, where every 
circumstance appears to have been foreseen, known, and pro¬ 
vided for.” ^ 

For so young a man, Ensign Rowley possessed a well-developed 
vein of cynicism. 


^ The extracts from Rowley’s diary are cited by Vibart in his description of the 
campaign. 
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Chapter Nine 

THE FALL OF SERINGAPATAM 

The dramatic campaign moved to its climax. 

When the British troops had crossed the River Can very, the 
disconcerted Tipu hastily retreated to Seringapatarn where was 
his fortress, probably deemed by him impregnable, though his 
former experiences should have taught him what the European 
engineer was capable of accomplishing. 

On the last day of March the army halted. 'Fipu, it was 
learned, liad sent his infantry and guns to Seringapatarn and had 
crossed with all his cavalry to the south side of the river. (Seringa- 
patam stands on an island in the River Cauvery.) On ist April, 
Harris encamped about thirteen miles south-east of Seringapatarn, 
and on 3rd, he encamped on the high road about eight miles 
nearer the Capital. All the time Tij)u did nothing but wait, 
although the whole of the City and the island were now visible 
to the attackers. On 4th the army moved west, keeping on 
high ground about four miles from Seringapatarn, and on 5th 
reached a position opposite the west face of the fortress about 
two miles distant. 

The general position was now as follows: In front was a chain 
of advanced posts occupied by the Nizam's troops (with whom, 
it will be remembered, was Mackenzie). The camp on the right 
was on high ground, gradually descending to the lelt where were 
the river and a canal. This canal supplied excellent water, besides 
protecting the rear of the camp from cavalry attack; it was fifteen 
yards wide and six feet deep. It took an easterly direction till it 
approached within a mile of the fortress, where it turned to the 
right towards what was known as the Sultan-pettah tope (a tope 
is a clump of trees). 

In front of the position there were some ruined villages and 
rocky heights that afforded admirable cover for enemy infantry 
and rocket-men. It was clearly necessary to clear these^posts of the 
enemy. And that duty was confided to Colonel Shawc with 
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H.M.’s 12th regiment and two battalions of sepoys with their 
guns; Colonel Wellesley with H.M.’s 33rd regiment; and the 
2nd Bengal Infantry. Shawe was to attack the post at the aqueduct 
and Wellesley the Sultan-pettah tope. With Wellesley was Colin 
Mackenzie. 

This incident in the campaign, though by itself of minor im¬ 
portance, is worthy of detailed description because of its impact 
upon the career of Wellesley; or more accurately, the effect which 
it nearly had on his career. And it may not be too much to say 
that the association of Mackenzie with the episode was a for¬ 
tunate circumstance for Wellesley; so fortunate, indeed, that it 
is easy to conceive that, but for Mackenzie’s place in the picture, 
there might never have been an Iron Duke or a field of Waterloo. 
The episode has been described as follows: 

“ The night [of the attack] was pitch dark and the ground 
almost unknown to our troops. Colonel Shawe’s party suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing itself in a ruined village close in front 
of the enemy’s post in the nullah [ravine] when Colonel Shawe 
quietly allowed the enemy to keep up an incessant fire without 
exposing his men. 

“ With Colonel Wellesley it fared badly. The light company 
of the 33rd pushed too eagerly and came on a work of the 
enemy who opened a heavy fire on them. The men too much 
in advance finding themselves not supported retreated pre¬ 
cipitately, leaving Colonel Wellesley and Captain Mackenzie 
by themselves. In such a helpless and hopeless situation the 
only thing to do was to rejoin the division but in attempting 
it, the darkness of the night was such that they lost their way 
and it was not until they had groped about strange ground for 
several hours that they reached the camp.” 

And the sardonic Ensign Rowley comments: 

“ In fact the attack of Wellesley has failed, the party having 
lost each other in the obscurity of the night. Wellesley is mad 
at this ill-success. He has left Lieutenant Fitzgerald with twenty 
five men of his corps [33rd] either killed or in the hands of the 
enemy.” 

Mackenzie’s own account is as follows: 

“ In the evening at 4 p.m. [5th April] attended Colonel 
Wellesley . . . Tope in front distant about 200 yards. Colonel 
Wellesley was ordered to possess himself of it. 33rd regiment 
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I St Battalion Bengal regiment two guns and pioneers were 
paraded as fast as possible and about 7 p.m. moved straight 
forward on the road leading towards Sultan pett. No know¬ 
ledge of the ground appears to have been communicated, nor 
was any one with us acquainted of the windings of the nulla 
after we lost sight of it on the left of the tope. . . . While the 
officers at the head of the column deliberated on the road to 
be taken, one of the men said he observed a light in front. 
Another said it was a glow-worm; and immediately after, while 
we were speaking, a discharge of musquetry from the tope 
threw the party into some confusion; for being at the moment 
crowded on a steep narrow bank, the men naturally running 
to their arms, the expansion of the whole suddenly overset 
such as were on the declivity. 

“ I was, among several others, thrown down and on extri¬ 
cating myself from the crowd that pressed me down, found I 
was nearly alone, but surprised to find no enemy had advanced; 
all was dark and silent. Colonel Wellesley came up to the 
head of the advance on hearing the firing, and with the assist¬ 
ance of the officers endeavoured to form the party . . , The 
Grenadiers March was ordered to be beat, and at this moment 
the enemy’s fire extending still further to our left, the greater 
part of the party suddenly disappeared ... I returned to Colonel 
Wellesley whom I found forming and encouraging a very small 
party to fire upon the enemy.” 

“ This affair,” comments Colonel Phillimore, “ was greatly 
exaggerated to the discredit of Wellesley, and has been told in 
many histories and Lives of Wellington, though this account by 
Mackenzie is probably the only one written by an eye-witness.” 

“ As communicated to me,” said Blakiston (writing after 
Mackenzie’s death), “ by the only person who could possibly 
give a fair account of the business, that is, the late Colonel 
Mackenzie of Madras Engineers, who was then attached to Colonel 
Wellesley’s division, and who accompanied him during the whole 
of the affair in question, Wellesley and Mackenzie with the Light 
Company of the 33rd, which had got separated from the main 
body, came suddenly on a work of the enemy’s who opened a 
heavy fire. The Light Company finding themselves unsupported, 
retreated rather precipitately [a euphemism for ‘ bolted ’!] 
leaving Colonel Wellington and Captain Mackenzie by them¬ 
selves. In this predicament they endeavoured to regain their 
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division, but in the attempt, owing to the darkness of the night, 
they quite lost their way, and it was not till after groping about 
for some hours that they succeeded in regaining the British Camp 
— but without their division. 

“ For my part,” adds Blakiston, “ even before I heard Colonel 
Mackenzie’s version of the affair, I was of opinion that the fact 
of Colonel Wellesley’s having fallen asleep on General Harris’s 
table in the way he did was a sufficient proof that he had not acted 
disgracefully. . . . Besides, any imputation of courage must equally 
have applied to Colonel Mackenzie, whose bravery and sang¬ 
froid in action were proverbial. ... It is more than probable that 
had not Colonel Wellesley been so nearly allied to the Governor- 
General, he never would have had a chance of getting over this 
affair.” 

And it may be added, that had not Mackenzie been there to 
give the true version of the affair, it is probable that Wellesley 
would never have got over it, brother though he was of the 
Governor-General. 

On the morning after Wellesley’s failure. General Harris 
ordered a detachment to be formed to make another attempt on 
the tope, again under Wellesley. On Wellesley not putting in an 
appearance, Major-General David Baird was ordered to take 
command. He mounted his horse for that purpose, but hesitated 
as he said to Harris: “ Don’t you think. Sir, it would be but fair 
to give Wellesley an opportunity of retrieving the misfortune of 
last night?” (I’his was a generous gesture which, one fears, was 
scarcely reciprocated by Wellesley after the capture of Seringa- 
patam.) The question was settled by the appearance of Wellesley 
himself on the scene, and he took command of the detachment 
forthwith. His second attempt met with complete success. Had 
Wellesley (like Napoleon at Waterloo) overslept himself a little 
longer, he might never have had his second chance. 

Mackenzie states as the cause of Wellesley’s tardiness in the 
morning, that ‘‘ when they arrived at Camp Colonel Wellesley 
went to headquarters to report what had happened ” [during the 
first attempt] but finding that General Harris was not yet awake, 
he threw himself on the table of the dining-tent and, worn out 
with fatigue and anxiety of mind, fell asleep ”. 

It is typical of Mackenzie that he could not resist putting his 
professional finger on the weak spot in the attack that had failed 
so lamentably. No knowledge of the ground,” he says, “ appears 
to have been communicated, nor was any one with us acquainted 
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of [with] the windings of the nulla.” Someone was to blame for 
this neglect, through which valuable lives were lost, and with 
them (almost) a reputation that was subsequently of precious 
value to Great Britain and Europe. But Mackenzie’s sense of 
discipline caused him to refrain from criticising his superior 
officers explicitly, though criticism was implicit in his comment. 

He was soon to play an important role in the fall of Seringa- 
patam a month afterwards. It was a busy month for Harris and 
his officers. They were pitted against an enemy whose leader had 
proved himself to possess the courage and resourcefulness of his 
father, with a good deal of his military skill; and who had at his 
disposal an army greatly superior in number and (especially the 
cavalry) by no means ill-disciplined or ill-equipped. Moreover, 
Tipu had the advantage of being assisted by a French Corps 
(Tally’s): a stiffening clement of inestimable value. And Seringa- 
patam, if not impregnable, was known, from [>revious experience, 
to be a hard nut to crack. 

The Engineers came into the picture on 8th April by moving 
in front of the line. Next day Mackenzie and his junior officers 
were employed in strengthening the Sultan-pcttah post. A few 
days later. Colonel Gent, Chief Engineer, presented two alter¬ 
native plans for assault on Scringapatam to the Cornmander-in- 
Chief for his consideration. The plan chosen was to attack the 
west angle. The Chief Engineer then formed his Corps into 
brigades and placed Mackenzie in charge of number one. The 
job of the first brigade was to enfilade the west side of the fortress 
from the north bank of the river, and take the entrenchments in 
reverse. Under Mackenzie’s directions, the Corps of Madras 
Pioneers completed a battery on the night of the day upon which 
he received his instructions. On the 21st he was instructed to 
construct another enfilading battery on the same side of the river, 
and ‘‘ to place it exactly in line with the west curtain, in such a 
position that its fire would range behind the rampart and along 
the whole of the west face 

About sunset Mackenzie made a careful reconnaissance of the 
ground. The importance of preventing a battery from being 
placed in so threatening a position had not been overlooked by 
the enemy. Advanced parties of the defence had consequently 
concealed themselves in some ruined houses nearby. But Mac¬ 
kenzie had the satisfaction of seeing them driven out by some com¬ 
panies of a Highland regiment (the 74th); and he was thus 
afforded sufficient time to mark out the battery before the troops 
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retired. Soon afterwards the enemy, heavily reinforced, opened 
a heavy fire, followed by an attack (with the assistance of Lally’s 
Corps) on the outposts of the Bombay Army which had joined the 
Grand Army on 14th April. The attack was repulsed with heavy 
loss to the enemy, but Mackenzie’s work suffered interruption. 

On 23rd, the batteries opened fire on the fortress with great 
effect. Particularly destructive was the new enfilading battery 
planted by Mackenzie, “ which being exactly placed, ranged 
behind the western rampart”. Every enemy gun opposed to the 
British artillery was silenced. 

On 29th, Mackenzie enlarged his enfilading battery by the 
addition of two guns. He also made provision for four field- 
pieces with the object of intensifying the enfilading fire when the 
assault was about to be made. The expectation was that this 
intensified fire would make it impossible for Tipu’s troops to 
remain on the curtains for the defence of the breach. And the 
expectation was fully justified by the event. 

On 4th May, it was decided that the breach was practicable. 
Accordingly two columns were got ready for the final assault. 
They consisted of 2494 Europeans and 1882 sepoys. The right 
column included the two Highland regiments the 73rd and the 
74th, the latter of which, after the capture of the fortress, received 
the royal authority to bear the word “ Seringapatam ” on its 
regimental colour and appointments. The troops for the assault 
were placed under the command of Major-General David Baird. 

There were tense moments just before the attack. The troops 
were well aware of what lay ahead of them. They had to cross 
the river under what might prove to be a withering fire. They 
had to pass the defensive ditch and mount the breach under what 
might be a destructive fire at short range. They had to carry the 
breach by hand-to-hand fighting and succeed, if success was 
theirs, only after a desperate struggle. Would their batteries fail 
them? Had they been placed with sufficient skill to smother the 
defence by their intensive fire? These were questions that must 
have aroused anxious thoughts. And to no one could they have 
presented themselves with feelings of more acute anxiety—or 
perhaps with more complete confidence in the answers—than to 
Mackenzie who was responsible for the means of enfilading the 
enemy and stifling his fire. 

At length the moment arrived for the decisive advance. “ Men, 
are you all ready?” cried Baird as he went to the head of the 
columns and mounting the reverse of the trench drew his sword. 
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“ Ready!” was the response. “ Then forward, my lads!” And 
with a loud huzza his men plunged into the river. 

What followed may be described in the words of a competent 
critic. The fire of the enfilading battery constructed by Captain 
Mackenzie on the north side of the river was most effectual in 
clearing the breach at the time of the attack, enabling the assault¬ 
ing party to cross the river and ascend to the top of the breach 
in seven minutes.” A heavy fusillade there was, of course, of 
musketry and rockets, but owing to the enfilading fire of the 
British, it was ineffective, and in spite of the difficulties caused by 
the inequalities of the depth of the water and the rockiness of its 
bed, the river was crossed comfortably. The wet ditch presented 
no difficulties, for it had been made shallow opposite the breach 
by an accumulation of rubbish. Seven minutes after the troops 
left their trenches, their colours were flying on the summit of the 
breach. 

Then followed a dreadful scene of carnage. The garrison, 
fighting for their lives, put up a fierce resistance. But met by 
the murderous weapons, the unswerving resolution, and the un¬ 
shakable steadiness of the Europeans, the Mysoreans were gradu¬ 
ally forced to give way. They were shot and bayoneted without 
mercy. Some of them leaped from the parapet into the outer 
ditch, where they were killed by the fall or shot from the rampart 
above. Others plunged into the inner wet ditch and were drowned. 
Those who attempted to escape to the inner fort by the Delhi 
Gate were caught in the pincers of the two British columns and 
were herded together like sheep. They were slain in heaps, no 
quarter being given. The place became a shambles. And buried 
in a heap was the body of the Sultan himself. The panic then 
became general, and thousands threw away their arms and fled. 
The Bangalore gateway took fire, adding to the horror of what 
has been described as a “massacre”. Not the garrison alone, 
“ but the peaceful inhabitants, even women and children, were 
destroyed ”. 

It is not a pretty picture. It is a picture of a feat of arms skil¬ 
fully conceived and brilliantly executed. But the picture is dis¬ 
figured by a dark and ineffaceable stain: a stain that dims the 
glory of a great achievement. 

The garrison had a strength of over 21,000. Of these some 
8000 to 10,000 are estimated to have been killed, while the number 
of wounded must have been “very considerable”. The British 
loss during the siege in killed, wounded, and missing was 1531. 
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Next day Baird hanged two or three Bengal sepoys for looting. 
To keep them company, he should have put a rope round the 
necks of those who (whether Europeans or Indians) were respon¬ 
sible for the slaughter of helpless women and children. After all, 
human lives were of greater value than the Sultan’s treasury. 

The treasure in the palace, like the number of wounded, was 
considerable. And it was all secured (but not it would seem all 
declared), with the exception of a casket of jewels valued at 
700,000 pagodas. The treasure and jewels (valued at nearly 
/^goo^ooo sterling) became the spoil of the victors after the sur¬ 
render of the palace (with the sons of the Sultan) to Baird. The 
prize-money amounted to 91,111,396 rupees, a seventh of which 
was reserved for the Company, leaving over 78 millions for dis¬ 
tribution to the army. And yet, as the Governor-General wrote: 
“ The army conceive that as the place was carried by storm, 
they arc of right entitled to what was found in it.” The dis¬ 
tribution of prize-money had a way of giving rise to much heart¬ 
burning. 

Mackenzie, of course, got his Captain’s share of this money. 
That, so far as it went, was a tangible reward for his eminent 
services. But recognition of another sort would probably have 
been more acceptable to him. He was not the sort of man to 
magnify the value of his work, or to grumble at inadequate recog¬ 
nition (except where just “allowances” were concerned!). It 
was his misfortune to be an engineer; and in those days engineers 
seem to have been regarded by persons in high places as more or 
less necessary drudges who merely paved the way for the assault: 
they made the breach for those who actually carried the breach. 
Mackenzie’s Chief, Colonel Gent, could scarcely avoid giving him 
a word of praise: 

“ Colin Mackenzie,” he reported, “ was particularly dis¬ 
tinguished on several occasions, and his skill in fixing on a 
proper spot for an enfilading battery at Seringapatam was 
eminently conspicuous.” 

Also, the Commander-in-Chief, under whose immediate orders 
Mackenzie was generally placed during the siege, was well aware 
of the faithfulness and intelligence with which his orders had been 
carried out, and made due acknowledgment of his services. But 
that was all: he did not even get his majority until 1806. General 
Harris got a peerage. The two Wellesleys, as might be expected, 
received signal proofs of favour. The Governor-General got an 
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Irish marquisate, and the Colonel (to the disgust of David Baird, 
the hero of the final fight) was appointed Governor of Scringapa- 
tam. Colonel Wellesley would have liked to see Mackenzie’s 
name sharing in the lesser honours that were distributed after 
Seringapatam. That is sufficiently clear from his own words. He 
writes: 

“ I shall say nothing of Mackenzie’s merits as a surveyor: 
his works are a strong proof of them. He was under my com¬ 
mand during the campaign, and I never saw a more zealous 
or more diligent, or a more useful officer. During the siege he 
conducted operations on the north side of the Cauvery, and 
although the effort of the batteries he constructed has been 
acknowledged and a subject of praise in the General’s orders, and 
notwithstanding that by his exertions during the siege he has 
entirely lost his health, his name has never been mentioned.” 

Wellesley was never a man given to empty praise; anyone 
who got it deserved it. Lord Teignrnouth tells us that when 
Wellesley, then the Duke of Wellington, was besieging Badajoz, 
he was heard to exclaim during a difficult phase of the siege: 
“ Oh! that old Mackenzie were here.” At least, that was the 
story current among the Stornoway people, who were proud of 
the fame of their fellow-Lewisman. And probably the story is 
substantially true, for it is certain that Wellesley held Mackenzie 
in great esteem. He is not likely ever to have forgotten that night 
when, together, they stumbled through the darkness, narrowly 
escaping a pit that for a moment threatened to be the grave of 
Wellesley’s reputation. 

Mackenzie’s illness, to which Wellesley cilludes in the quotation 
from his letter, is more explicitly stated in a letter from Mackenzie 
himself. He writes: 

“ On the junction of the Bombay force I was placed in entire 
charge of the Engineer department with that army north of the 
river, and had the honor of directing the whole of the works 
approaches and batteries on that side during the progress of 
the siege. From the 17th April, the day of my taking upon 
me the important charge, to the 4th of May, I had rarely more 
than two or three hours of rest either by night or day, a degree 
of exertion which nearly proved fatal to me in the severe illness 
which it occasioned.” 

Devotion to duty! Surely it was here personified. 
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Mackenzie’s Chief, Colonel Gent, seems to have secured the 
gem of the collection in the spoil of Seringapatam. The Marquis 
Wellesley in a letter to the Chairman of the East India Company 
describes Tipu’s throne as “ of considerable beauty and magni¬ 
ficence”. Wellesley had intended to reserve it for the King 
through the Court of Directors. “ But the precipitancy of the 
prize-agents had actually broken the throne in pieces, and sold 
it in lots before I had been informed of its existence. . . . 

“ The most magnificent and beautiful ornament of the throne 
was purchased by Colonel Gent of the Engineers, from whom I 
directed the Secretary of the Government to purchase it on 
account of the Company, and I now forward it by Mr. Wellesley 
to be presented by him to the Court of Directors for presentation 
to the King on the occasion of the destruction of the House of 
Hydcr and the restoration of the ancient family of Mysoor.” 

Especially the destruction of the House of Hyder.^ 


' The text of this chapter (and the extracts quoted) is based mainly on Vibart, 
Vol. I, pp. 291--325. Also, use has been made of Kcltie\s Scottish Highlands, Clans, and 
Regiments. Some of the citations are from Colonel Phillimore’s notes. 
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Chapter Ten 


THE GREAT MYSORE SURVEY 

The fall of Seringapatam placed a territory with an area of two- 
thirds the size of Scotland in British hands. How did the East 
India Company propose to deal with it? 

The last Mysore War cannot justly be called a war of aggres¬ 
sion against a native ruler; rather was it a preventive war. For 
Tipu had succeeded to a heritage wrested by his father, a Moham¬ 
medan usurper, from a Hindu dynasty; and a usurper, moreover, 
whose hands were steeped in blood and whose rule was that of a 
ruthless tyrant. The conquest of Mysore was a deliverance for its 
people (as well as a deliverance for the East India Company), 
for Tipu in many ways was his father’s son. But it need scarcely 
be said that the campaign was not intended merely to replace a 
Moslem ruler who had seized Mysore, by a Hindu prince whose 
family had been robbed of it. The attack on Seringapatam was 
primarily an incident in the war between France and Great Britain. 
And its complete success was such, that never again was British 
supremacy in India seriously challenged by the French. Also, 
never again was Mysore allowed to become a centre of anti- 
British intrigues by its princes. The fall of Seringapatam was a 
milestone in the history of British rule in India. It marked a 
definite step forward in the consolidation of British Imperialism 
in that country. 

There was, then, no intention of handing back Mysore to the 
Hindu dynasty displaced by Hyder Ali. By the treaty signed on 
22nd June, 1799, between the British, the representatives of the 
new Rajah (who was an infant), and the Nizam of Hyderabad, a 
division of territory was made by which all three parties were 
deemed to be satisfied. Also, certain districts were to be handed 
over to the Mahrattas. A separate treaty defined the terms under 
which the Rajah was to hold the throne of Mysore. But full 
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control of the State was to be, and to remain, in British hands. 
And when (in 1800) the Nizam exchanged his share of Mysore 
(then forming certain collectorates) for a subsidiary British force 
to be maintained at Hyderabad, it became clear that the Rajah 
was to be a British puppet and the Nizam a British dependant in 
perpetuity. Either the British must be paramount (so it was 
argued) or they must leave India. Mysore was indeed the first 
of the puppet States, the formation of which formed the basis 
of the Marquis Wellesley’s policy. Nominally the States were 
independent; actually they were controlled by the East India 
Company. Before launching his campaign against “ Citizen ” 
Tipu, the Governor-General gave him the opportunity, which he 
refused, of entering the subsidiary system. I'he passing of Mysore 
under British rule called for a review of all the circumstances of 
that State. 

Accordingly, in June, 1799, a commission was appointed for 
the settlement of its affairs, and Mackenzie was directed to proceed 
from Madras to Scringapatam with maps and advice for the 
delineation of its frontiers. While there, he fell ill, and had to 
hurry back to Madras for medical treatment. Ill though he was, 
he continued to work from all the material he could collect, mostly 
from surveys of his own and from various maps. At his back were 
the two Wellesleys, neither of whom suffered fools gladly. The 
Governor of Seringapatam was his friend and admirer, and his 
brother, the Governor-General, had the same confidence in his 
reliability. A thoroughly reliable and capable man was indeed 
clamantly needed, for the general ignorance of the very topography 
of Mysore was profound. 

But let us hear what Mackenzie himself had to say, years 
afterwards, on the subject: 

“ After the reduction of Mysore in 1799,” he writes, “ and 
in the arrangements that followed, I was employed in assisting 
the Commissioners with geographical information, as well as 
in the general arrangement and in the acquisition of knowledge 
of the subject of partition. 

“ On my return to Madras, the Governor-General, the Earl 
of Mornington [i.e. Lord Wellesley, who, before 1799, had suc¬ 
ceeded to his father’s Irish title, and had not yet assumed his 
marquisate] being justly of opinion that a more complete know¬ 
ledge of these countries was indispensably necessary for the in¬ 
formation of the Government, was pleased in the handsomest 
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manner, without solicitation or any personal knowledge, to 
appoint me to survey Mysore. 1 was provided, however, with 
an establishment suited rather to an economical scale of ex¬ 
penditure than to so extensive an undertaking, to be carried 
through a country as yet so little known that the position of 
some of the provinces ceded by the treaty of partition could not 
be ascertained.” (And he cites instances of this ignorance to 
show how indispensable a survey was.) ^ 

There were few satisfactory materials available for preparing 
maps of the partition, and such as existed were “ inferior and dis¬ 
crepant”. It was necessary to commence a survey from an 
entirely new foundation”. 

“ Consonant to my original ideas,” he writes, “ 1 considered 
this occasion favourable for arranging a sclieme of survey 
embracing the statistics and history of the country, as well ^is 
its geography, and submitted a plan for this purpose which 
was approved by this [Madras] Government.” - 

We shall sec presently how his scheme fared. In the meantime 
he was gratified to learn that his attention was not to be confined 
to “ mere military or geographical information ”, but that his 
investigations were to be “ extended to a statistical account of the 
whole country ”. Also, he had the satisfaction of being told that 
he need not rclinquisli his inquiries into the geography and 
natural history of the Nizam’s dominions, or his responsibility for 
the geography of the Deccan. Shortly before he had submitted 
definite proposals for a systematic investigation of this area. It 
was not until 1805 that his appointment as Surveyor of the 
Deccan was cancelled. 

“ With the forethought and thoroughness which were par¬ 
ticularly characteristic of him,” says Colonel Phillimore, “ Mac¬ 
kenzie works out his plans ” for his survey. 

“ I have now only to add,” writes Mackenzie, ‘‘ that con¬ 
sidering my own professional character engaged on the success¬ 
ful issue of this work, I am the more desirous of its being begun 
on a regular plan that might be followed throughout by a 
succession of surveyors, even if the usual casualties should occur 
to retard it, for as I am convinced that a complete survey of 


^ Letter to Johnston of February ist, 1817. 
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Mysore and its dependencies would be beneficial and satis¬ 
factory to Government, and reflect credit on him who is for¬ 
tunate to complete it, to me it would be still more interesting 
as [being] naturally connected with my labours in the Deccan, 
it would increase the value of a work I have long been am¬ 
bitious of perfecting.” ^ 

Accordingly, he decided to take charge of the survey along the 
northern frontier himself, not only because the Government had 
marked it as the most important area, but 

“ I am the more desirous of going myself into the northern 
country ... as it connects with the surveys I have been carry¬ 
ing on in the Nizam’s Country. . . . My anxiety would have in¬ 
duced me to enter on it immediately did not the earnest advice 
of the medical gentlemen and common prudence weigh with 
me to postpone the attempt for some time longer, for tho’ my 
health is considerably recovered and my complaint removed, 
a relapse would be not only dangerous but entirely overthrow 
the plan of the Survey.” ^ 

Though still in a poor state of health, Mackenzie left Madras 
on loth March, 1800, having previously sent off two of his assist¬ 
ants with full instructions. He was joined at Bangalore by his 
third assistant, Ensign Arthur, and together they went to the north¬ 
west to begin work on the exterior frontier. During April he 
visited Seringapatam from Bangalore to arrange various details. 
Eventually he left Bangalore on 8th May. 

In May, 1800, Mysore was in a state of confusion, following 
the disappearance from the scene of the Sultan. “ We are not in 
the most thriving condition in this country,” wrote Colonel 
Wellesley, who was responsible for the administration of the State, 
“ Polygars, Nairs, and Moplahs in arms on all sides of us; an army 
full of disaffection; and discontent amounting to Lord knows 
what, on the northern frontier.” ^ Clearly an unhealthy place for 
survey work just at that time, as Wellesley explained to Mac¬ 
kenzie when they met. For the Colonel, with two brigades of 
cavalry and three of infantry, was even then engaged on a cam¬ 
paign against a Mahratta freebooter named Dhoondiah Waugh 
whom eventually he overthrew. The disturbed state of the 
country necessitated a change in Mackenzie’s plans. But at length 


^ Colonel Phillimore’s notes. 


^ Colonel Phillimore’s notes. 
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he got to work on the boundary survey to the north-east and 
submitted his first report in October. 

Work was restarted as soon as the heavy rains had ceased. 
But in December the whole party fell sick. Dr. Heync, who had 
been appointed surgeon and naturalist of the survey, had gone to 
Bangalore in October, and Mackenzie was compelled to appeal to 
General Campbell, then in command of the Ceded Districts, for 
medical assistance. Ensign Arthur had to leave for the coast, and 
Mackenzie had to carry on by himself. He made a certain amount 
of progress, and left its completion to his two assistants who had 
preceded him from Madras. It was about this time that he met 
the equally celebrated surveyor, William Lambton, who took part 
in the capture of Scringapatam, and was now engaged on a sur¬ 
vey designed to connect the Coromandel and Malabar Coasts. 
Mackenzie and he have sometimes been regarded as professional 
rivals, each attributing to his own system superior merits of its 
own. That view of the relations between the two appears however 
to be erroneous. Colonel Phillimorc says that Mackenzie was 
“ on the most cordial terms ” with Lambton. The two men had 
here an excellent opportunity of comparing professional notes. 
“ Lambton’s triangulatiori,’’ says Phillimorc, “ had been begun 
too late to serve as a framework for Mackenzie’s survey, and the 
Mysore survey was based on triangulation and base lines measured 
by Mackenzie and his assistants; a fact on which Mackenzie con¬ 
tinually dwells with pride. But all the same, he was very glad 
to take advantage of Lambton’s work as a check to his own 
accuracy, and he used his points to tie the various surveys together 
when compiling his small scale general maps.” ^ 

Mackenzie must have been glad to get the Government’s per¬ 
mission to return to Madras to work up the first results of his 
survey. His health needed recuperation badly. Throughout the 
survey he had been really unfit for work. There were times when 
he could scarcely use his arms or legs. He had to use palanquins 
having previously “ rode or walked during the survey”, and on 
one occasion, his rascally bearers deserted me the very night 
before I came away at a time I was most in need of them ”. But 
he was determined to go on with his work as long as he could 

^ “ The Scot ” (Mackenzie), writes Phillimorc, “ was dour, hard, and fierce, full of 
fight and showing it in his correspondence, glad to work alone and insistent on the 
sternest discipline The Yorkshireman ” (Lambton) “ was a scientist who was 

‘patience itself’ and ‘ the mildest of men Mackenzie was the “ stronger ’’ char¬ 
acter. He had infinitely more push, and the wider outlook, tlie man with drive, the 
organiser, “ the man of action Each had a “ high respect for the other 
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stand. “ I was deterred from proceeding to the coast/’ he says, 
“ tho’ earnestly recommended by dilfcrent medical gentlemen. 
The time requisite for such an extensive journey , . . would have 
temporarily suspended and in all probability prevented com¬ 
pletion altogether, while by remaining to encourage them and by 
removing to more healthy situations, there was a probability, on 
the commencement of the hot season, of resuming operations with 
more effect.” 

To General Campbell he wrote: 

“ I hope soon to terminate this troublesome job though I 
labour under great debility owing to ten months’ incessant labour 
after the severe shock my constitution had last year, and I now 
have this general weakness in consequence. ... I expected at one 
time to have completed this, about 300 miles of boundary, before 
the end of March, tho’ I am now doubtful, alone and unsupported, 
if I can do it in that time. The continuation of the maps and 
details of the country are next to follow, so that 1 have a very 
audacious task to perform.” 

“ I was labouring hard,” he writes Lambton, when we were 
entirely deranged, first by the illness of Mr. Arthur, and then of 
seventeen of my party in one day.” 

And then at length, at the end of December, 1801, ‘‘ after an 
absence of 22 months, on a duty that had with little remission of 
personal fatigue and incessant application considerably affected 
a constitution already impaired by a course of service of several 
years on the most detached and distant duties of this Presidency ”, 
he yielded to sheer necessity and wxnt to the coast to recover his 
health.^ 

But not to rest. He seemed to be positively unhappy unless 
he was working. And having undertaken a job, nothing short of 
complete prostration could prevent him from finishing it. So on 
his return to Madras (he obtained leave in February, 1802) we 
find him, not taking a holiday, but working up the results of his 
exacting survey. He made his headquarters at Madras until 
July, 1804, preparing maps and reports which embodied all the 
work of himself and his assistants that had been eompleted up 
to October, 1803, preparatory to his report being submitted to 
the Government. 

It was about this time that Mackenzie lost by death the services 
of his faithful Brahman assistant, Boriah. He had accompanied 
his master during the campaigns against Tipu, and was present 

^ Colonel Phillimore’s notes. 
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at the capture of Seringapatam. He had, indeed, composed “ in 
animated versification ” a poem descriptive of the siege, especi¬ 
ally ‘‘ the planting of the British colours on the ramparts”, for 
which he had been “ well rewarded ” by his master. He accom¬ 
panied Mackenzie on the Mysore survey, and when Wellesley 
crushed the Mahratta Chief at Harihar, Boriah was there to 
celebrate his victory in a poem that was “ highly noticed ” by 
General Campbell and others. In Madras, after his master's 
return, Boriah was employed for two years “ in translating books 
and valuable manuscripts and documents'’: all grist for his 
master’s mill. And then in 1803, of twenty-six, poor 

Boriah died of apoplexy, leaving behind him a memory that was 
cherished by his sorrowing employer. His master,'’ his bio¬ 
grapher informs us, “ ordered a monument to be erected to his 
memory with a suitable inscription, on the seashore, where it is 
still [1829] standing.” 

It is well, perhaps, to place on record this account of the 
relationship between a devoted servant and an appreciative 
master. It illustrates a pleasing side of Mackenzie's character that 
was probably in his time only too rare in the attitude of the 
European towards his Indian dependants. It showed a sense of 
human values that never forsook him. It was exemplified alike 
by the consideration he consistently shewed for the health of his 
British assistants, and the concern he always displayed for the 
welfare of his Brahman clerks. The result was that by Britons and 
Brahmans alike, he was served with a service in which the personal 
factor counted in a way that ensured willing and efficient work. 
It was the right way to get things done. Wisely, he avoided undue 
interference with his British subordinates, provided they worked 
on one general system in joining up their results, and worked on 
a common scale. When he lost the services of two of his men, 
one (Warren) by advancement in the service, and the other 
(Arthur) by the granting of leave, owing to ill-health, Mackenzie 
made no complaint. He was left with Mather, in whom he 
had great confidence, and Warren’s place was filled by William 
Morison, a young artillery officer who, incidentally, deputised 
for Mackenzie from 1811 to 1815. Mackenzie could be stern 
when necessary, and a breach of discipline on the part of his 
subordinates was never overlooked. Yet, when he felt that 
they were unjustly treated by the authorities, he was not slow 
to stand up for their rights. When there was a heavy cut 
in salaries, including his own, he was as much concerned for 



his assistants as for himself, and he fought hard to get the orders 
reconsidered.^ 

The cut was ordered by the Court of Directors in i8oi. It 
was tantamount to a refusal by Leadenhall Street to confirm the 
allowances granted for the Mysore survey by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment. 


‘ Morison (a Lewis name by the way) was well liked by Mackenzie, who tried to 
get him back to the survey; but he was too useful elsewhere. He had (writes Colonel 
Phillimore) “ a very distinguished career, later being the first soldier called to the 
Supreme Council in capacity other than Commander-in-Chief 

On the other hand Mackenzie did not hesitate to take disciplinary action against 
another of his assistants (Arthur) who had been accused of “ bullying ways ” with the 
native officials. Phillimore thinks that Mackenzie’s treatment of Arthur was too harsh. 
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Chapter Eleven 

LEADENHALL STREET AND MYSORE 

The Madras to which Mackenzie returned in i8oi was a diflbrent 
place from the Madras with which he first made acquaintance 
nearly twenty years previously. Before he arrived, it had already 
become less of a shop and more of a fort. The soldier, rather 
than the merchant, was now the leading personage. And at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century it had a more warlike appear¬ 
ance that at any time in its history. A third phase was to follow, 
in which the soldier had to give place to the administrator in the 
scale of importance. But the Mahratta Wars had yet to be fought 
before the soldier could sheathe his sword, and the merchant and 
administrator settle down to their work. 

When the year 1800 opened, Madras was enjoying such pros¬ 
perity as it had never known before. The fall of Seringapatam 
(which had made a profound impression on the Indian mind) 
was a tonic to the British community, which found its expression 
in a marked revival of trade. Doubtless a good deal of the spoil 
of Seringapatam found its way into the pockets of the hetero¬ 
geneous crowd by which Madras was infested. But trade generally 
received a stimulus that benefited the “ covenanted servants ” of 
the Company and the “ free merchants ’’ alike. The newly de¬ 
signed Fort St. George was now the headquarters of 60,000 men 
employed by the Company, as well as of a brigade or two of the 
King’s troops. The French peril was now definitely removed. 
Pondicherry, the rival of Madras, was now in British hands. And 
for the moment there was no native power capable of challenging 
British supremacy. 

Soon, however, it was seen that the formidable Mahrattas, 
whose neutrality had been bought at a price, were to prove a 
thorn in the Company’s side. I'he Peshwa of Poona threw him¬ 
self into the arms of the British after his defeat by Holkar of 
Indore, one of the five restless Mahratta powers. The treaty with 
the Peshwa increased the Company’s territorial influence in the 
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Bombay Presidency, but it cemented the other members of the 
Mahratta confederacy in an anti-British bloc. The result was the 
second (sometimes called the third) Mahratta War (1803-4), in 
the initial stages of which, Wellesley in the Deccan, and Lake in 
Hindustan, won brilliant victories. Before the end of 1803, Sindhia, 
the powerful military leader of Gwalior, was compelled to sue for 
peace, and a treaty was signed in 1804. But final peace with 
Holkar was not reached until 1806. 

It was during Wellesley’s campaign that once more Mackenzie 
was summoned to the field by the Commandcr-in-Chief. He tells 
us that 

“ I was near the end of February [1803], directed to join 
the army, provisionally, by the beginning of next month, but 
Government chose that I should remain to complete what 
I had in hand, and the General [Wellesley], I hear, has 
conceded to their reasons. I have been entirely passive in the 
business and ready to go then, or not, as might be thought 
most expedient.” ^ 

There is a note of resignation in this attitude which reflects, 
perhaps, a feeling of despondency that may have been partly 
due to the state of the writer’s health, and partly to a sense of 
injustice of which he believed himself to be the victim. It is 
expressed by the retrospective comments in his letter to Sir 
Alexander Johnston, in which he gives a summary of his work in 
India. He says that 

“ A design that had originated in the most enlightened 
principles was nearly crushed by the rigorous eipplication of 
orders, too hastily issued, received in India about the end of 
the year 1801, when I had at very considerable hazard to my 
health, just completed the survey of the northern and eastern 
frontier of Mysore. How far the idea suggested was fulfilled it 
is not for me to say. From adverse circumstances one part was 
nearly defeated, and the natural history was never analysed 
in the manner I proposed and expected in concert with the 
survey. The suspense I was placed in from the reduction of the 
slender stipend allotted to myself, both for my salary and to 
provide for increasing contingencies, was not only sufficiently 
mortifying but involved the overthrow of the establishment 
first arranged for the work. The effect of these measures on the 


^ Colonel Phillimore*s notes. 
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public mind and on the energies of my assistants contributed to 

paralyse every effort for the completion of my undertaking.’' 

Leadenhall Street had either no conception at that time of the 
great importance of Mackenzie’s labours, or failed to recognise 
the necessity of providing him with adequate funds to carry out 
his work as he had planned it. “ Economy!” was the Directors’ 
slogan. And like most slogans, this slogan was based upon a 
fundamental error: the error of measuring expenditure without 
relation to its probable fruits. There was a tendency for London 
to spend rupees where Madras recommended pagodas. “ The 
kings and conquerors of Leadenhall Street ”, as Canning called 
the Court of Directors, were of course entitled to scrutinise 
narrowly the details of expenditure in India. Tliey were entitled 
to raise objections to Mackenzie’s batta (the allowance for the 
extra cost of living in Mysore), or his ” tent-allowances ”, or any 
other items outside his fixed salary. They were also entitled to 
reduce his salary, or raise it, as they saw fit. But they were not 
entitled to expect that work approvc'd by them as necessary could 
be efficiently carried out, il’the financial provision recommended 
by their Madras agents for that, purpose failed to receive their 
sanction. One suspects that it was not the big men in Leadenhall 
Street who were res})onsiblc for its niggardly policy, but the little 
men there who could not see beyond their clerkly noses. When 
“ by the visitation of Providence”, they lost ships or had them 
captured by the enemy, there was no limit to their pleas for 
economy. In exceptional circumstances such as these, cutting 
down expenses was an ob\ ions necessity. But in normal circum¬ 
stances, cutting down the allowances of their best officers was, to 
say the least, a doubtful expedient in the long run for saving 
money. 

In Mackenzie’s case, there was a long tussle between Madras 
and Leadenhall Street. The Madras Councillors knew his worth; 
they knew that his claims were just; and they knew that the 
Company was getting full value for their money. If the matter 
had rested with them, Mackenzie would have had no ground for 
complaint. But they could only recommend; it was for London 
to decree. And it may be an illuminating example of London’s 
methods in those matters to follow some of the correspondence. 
It shows that, though the London Directors had to trust the men 
on the spot in Indian political affairs of real im[)r)rtance, they 
were not so ready to trust them in minor details of administration. 
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In May, iSoo, the Directors acknowledged the receipt of 
Mackenzie’s maps of the Nizam’s dominions with supplementary 
plans and geographical materials; and they authorised Madras 
to present him with 2400 pagodas (say £^^0 sterling), and to 
allow him a salary of 200 pagodas a month, in addition to his pay 
and allowances as Engineer with the Hyderabad detachment, 
this additional allowance to cease on completion of his surveys. 
But, in 1801, the Directors made a severe cut in his income. In 
October, 1805, they wrote to Madras, in reply to Mackenzie’s 
complaint of the inadequacy of his allowance as fixed by the 
Court’s order of June, 1801. The Directors saw nothing in his 
arguments to induce them to increase his personal salary as super¬ 
intendent of the Mysore survey. However (they said), We do 
not withhold our approbation ” to Madras having on their own 
responsibility reimbursed the incidental charges incurred by 
Mackenzie subsequent to the period when the reduction of his 
salary was carried into effect, together with the additional expense 
he had incurred by the employment of writers, draftsman, &c., 
beyond his fixed establishment. Madras had also allowed him to 
charge for tents at the regulation rate. The Court professed not 
to be able to see on what grounds Major Mackenzie (for by this 
time he was a major) had recommended an increase of the estab¬ 
lishment for the future conduct of the survey, and must reserve 
their observations on the acquiescence of Madras to a future 
opportunity. But meanwhile, ‘‘ in view of the nature of the 
researches in which Major Mackenzie is engaged ”, they approved 
of franking his correspondence. 

In September, 1808, London expressed surprise to learn that 
Mackenzie, who held the appointment of Engineer to the Hydera¬ 
bad detachment, was permitted to draw the allowances annexed 
to that station for three years subsequent to his having been 
appointed to the Mysore survey, the duties of the latter preventing 
his giving effective attention to his former employment. The 
Directors could not acquiesce in the determination to continue 
the Engineer allowances to Mackenzie on the grounds stated by 
Madras. The decision of Madras was based on their view that 
they “ cannot injustice to the forcible claims of that officer, place 
him in a less favorable situation than that to which he was reduced 
by the orders of the Hon!?^^ Court of Directors under date the 
loth June 1801 ”. 

The allowance (ordered the Directors) must be discontinued 
forthwith. Madras is referred to the letter of the Directors of 
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23rd October, 1805, pointing out that Mackenzie’s position was 
improved by the allowance “ at your [Madras] recommendation 
“ As however,” London goes on to say, “ we entertain a very 
favorable opinion of Major Mackenzie’s service in the Survey 
and in consideration of your strong and repeated representations 
on the subject, we have agreed to grant him an addition of 100 
pagodas to his present salary of 200 pagodas a month, to com¬ 
mence from receipt of this letter.” ^ 

Their Engineer, Major Rennell (he was the great surveyor of 
Bengal), had by this time received (early in 1807) the Surveys of 
Mysore both from Mackenzie and Lambton, and the Directors 
must have been well aware of the thoroughness with which the 
work had been done with the means at Mackenzie’s disposal. It 
was not, however, until 1810 that a full appreciation of his services 
(in reply to representations made by Madras in 1807) was ex¬ 
pressed by the Directors, and it was done in so handsome a manner 
that their letter merits copious quotation, especially as it gives a 
fair and accurate summary of Mackenzie’s work. The Court said: 

‘‘ Having now reviewed with attention the whole of that 
subject ... we feel it to be due to Lieutenant-Colonel Mac¬ 
kenzie ” [he had again been promoted] ‘‘ and it is a great 
pleasure to us to bestow our unqualified and warm commen¬ 
dation upon his long-continued, indefatigable, and zealous 
exertions in the arduous pursuits in which he was employed and 
upon the works which those exertions have produced. He has 
not confined his labours to the leading object of his original 
appointment (and in itself a very difficult one), the obtainment 
of an accurate geographical knowledge of the extensive terri¬ 
tories which came under the dominion or protection of the 
Company in consequence of the fall of Tippoo Sultaun in 1799, 
but has carried his researches into two other very important 
branches: the statistics and the history of those countries. 
And in all of them he has succeeded to an extent which could 
not have been contemplated at the commencement of his 
Survey. 

‘‘ The actual Survey upon geometrical principles of a region 
containing above 40,000 square miles ” [subsequently Mac¬ 
kenzie completed the survey of the Ceded Districts containing 
about 30,000 square miles: maps, &c., were sent by him to 
England in 1816], “ generally of an extremely difficult surface 

^ Madras Despatches (India Office). Vol. XLI, pp. 433-9. 
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full of hills and wildernesses presenting few facilities for accom¬ 
modations for such a work, and never before explored by 
European science, in a climate very insalubrious, is itself no 
common performance and the minute divisions and details of 
places of every description given in the memoirs of the survey, 
with the masterly execution upon a large scale of the general 
map and its striking discrimination of different objects rarely 
equalled by anything of the same nature that has come under 
our observation, form altogether an achievement of extra¬ 
ordinary merit, adding most materially to the stores of Indian 
geography and of information useful for military financial and 
commercial ])urposes. For such purposes we shall wish the 
many materials furnished by Lieutenant-Colonel Mackenzie to 
be used by our Government, and a set of his memoirs ought 
witli that view to be lodged in some of the Public Departments, 
particularly that of the Revenue Board, together with the 
sections of his map which he purposes to form into an Atlas. 
But desirous as we are that the public at large should have the 
gratification, and himself the credit, which would result from 
a general knowledge of his work, we entertain considerable 
doubts of the propriety of it at this time, and would wish no 
measure to that end to be taken without our further authority.” 
[Mackenzie tells us that he had no intention of publishing 
‘‘ without some prospect of encouragement to so extensive a 
work”.] ‘‘ Therefore no copy of his map, or of the divisions 
of it, further than for the Public Offices just mentioned, ought 
to be permitted to be taken.” 

After such high praise by the Court, it would have been some¬ 
thing in the nature of an anticlimax had the praise not been 
followed by a correspondingly high reward. The Directors would 
appear to liave felt that they had some leeway to make up for the 
niggardliness of the past. So, in view of the fact that Mackenzie’s 
‘‘ merits have not been merely confined to the duty of a geo¬ 
graphical surveyor, and finding that his representations on the 
subject of the inadequacy of his allowances are seconded by very 
strong recommendations from you [Madras], we direct that you 
present him with the sum of 9000 pagodas [say sterling], 

as full remuneration for his past labours and as a mark of our 
approbation of his work ”. 

This must have been a welcome gift to Mackenzie, though the 
amount was not extravagantly high. But one may well believe 
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that to a man of his temperament, the fact that the Directors 
understood at last the importance of his task, and the zeal and 
thoroughness with which it had been performed, must have given 
greater pleasure than the gift that accompanied their apprecia¬ 
tion. 

The Court proceeded in their letter to notice Mackenzie’s 
statistical researches. Here again, “the ample and successful 
manner in which he has pursued them in the midst of other ardu¬ 
ous labours proves the zeal by which he has been actuated and 
adds to the value of his services and his discoveries 

And the same observation “ applies with at least ecjual pro¬ 
priety to his superadded enquiries into the history of the religion 
and the antiquities of the country, objects pointe d out indeed in 
our general instructions to India, but to which, if he had not 
been prompted by his own public spirit, his other fatiguing avoca¬ 
tions might have been pleaded as an excuse for not attending. 
Real history and chronology have hitherto been desiderata in the 
literature of India, and from the genius of the people and their 
past government, as well as the little success of the enquiries 
hitherto made by Europeans, there has been a disposition to 
believe that the Hindus possess few authentic records. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mackenzie has certainly taken the most efTectual way, 
tho’ one of excessive labour, to explore any evidences which may 
yet exist of remote eras and events, by rec urring to remaining 
monuments, inscriptions, and grants preserved either on metals 
or on paper, and his success in this way is far beyond what could 
have been expected. The numerous cf>llcctions of rnateriais he 
has made under the different heads above noted, must be highly 
interesting and curious, and the specimens he has adduced in the 
manuscript volumes he has sent us abundantly answer this 
character. Whether the grants, which are generally of lands to 
Bramins, are all authentic ” [their authenticity, comments 
Mackenzie, is beyond doubt], “ which we mention not to assert 
a doubt but to suggest a reasonable point of enquiry—or whether 
the whole of the materials shall be found to form a connected 
series of historical facts respecting a country which seems to 
have been always subject to commotions and changes, and un¬ 
favorable to the preservation of political records, still it must be 
allowed that this effort promises the fairest of any which has yet 
been made to bring from obscurity any scattered fragments which 
exist of true history, and undoubtedly encourages the expectation 
of obtaining at length both considerable insight into the state of 
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the country and its governments in more modern periods, and 
some satisfactory indications of its original institutions and earlier 
revolutions. 

“ We are therefore very desirous,” so the letter concludes, 
“ that Lieutenant-Colonel Mackenzie should himself digest and 
improve the materials he h2is collected and we hope the office 
you have conferred on him in Mysore will afford him leisure for 
this work. After he has accomplished it, the original materials 
are to be transmitted to us to be deposited in our Oriental 
Museum.” 

The Directors would willingly reimburse his expenses in 
making his collection if the sum were not large, and Mackenzie 
was desired to draw up an account of them, “ which from his 
character wc arc persuaded will be correctly done ”. And in the 
meantime Madras was authorised to make him a reasonable 
advance on account of further necessary expenses.^ 

Other times other manners. This was scarcely the sort of 
letter that a Board of City men at the present day would address 
to its agents abroad. Although written in the nineteenth century, 
it has a distinctly eighteenth-century flavour. It had nothing of 
the hard conciseness of what is now regarded as the correct model 
for a business letter. It reads as if a pupil of Dr. Johnson had 
somehow stumbled into Leadenhall Street. It was in effect an 
essay in which the writer strove to combine elegance of expression 
with loftiness of sentiment. Apparently Mackenzie’s affairs were 
not now left to the smaller men (it is odd to think that Charles 
Lamb was at this time a clerk in the India House), but had been 
thoroughly examined by someone in the highest authority, prob¬ 
ably by the Chairman himself. And the Chairman was then a 
fellow-countryman of Mackenzie, the great Charles Grant. 


* Madras Despatches, Vol. XLIV, pp. 693-712. 
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Chapter Twelve 
A PRODIGIOUS TASK 

Charles Grant has just been described as “ Charles the Great 
He is not known to history by that name. But assuredly, in the 
view of his subordinates at the India House, he was the great 
man; the Napoleon of Leadenhall Street. And indeed, it is no 
less certain that this Chairman of the East India Company pos¬ 
sessed many of the attributes of greatness. Even in the House of 
Commons he was (we are told) “ always listened to with the utmost 
attention Why? He spoke seldom in Parliament, but when he 
did speak it was with the voice of authority. He caught the ear 
of the members because he was a complete master of his subject. 
Then (as now) the House of Commons listened to the man who 
had something to say: the deaf car was turned only to the man 
who had nothing to say, and insisted upon saying it. 

Charles Grant was born in 1746, and owed his baptismal name 
to the fact that his father, Alexander Grant, a tenant farmer of 
Urquhart and Glenmoriston in Inverness-shire, fought in that year 
in Prince Charlie’s army at Culloden. Probably to the results 
of the Jacobitism of the father, may be due the fact that the son 
received in his early boyhood no other education than the rudi¬ 
ments of learning at a charity school in Milton (Inverness-shire), 
where his grandfather lived. Afterwards, with the help of his 
relative (a son of Grant of Shcwglie), who, like Alexander Grant, 
had fought at Culloden, and had afterwards found his way to 
India, he was educated at a school in Elgin. When, probably 
owing to the same influence, he received a nomination to the 
East India Company, he had his chance. He seized it with both 
hands. When he left India it was with a large fortune. In 1784, 
a year after Colin Mackenzie’s arrival in Madras, Charles Grant 
was the senior merchant in the service of the Company, and three 
years later, he was fourth member of the Board of Trade at Cal¬ 
cutta. His “ Highland cousin ”, Shewglic, had also made his way 
in the Company’s service. For a time, by the appointment of 
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Warren Hastings he was the Resident at the Nizam’s Court, and 
afterwards held other appointments during Mackenzie’s earlier 
years in India.^ 

When Charles Grant became Chairman of the East India Com¬ 
pany in 1805—he was then member of Parliament for Inverness- 
shire —he must have stirred up the dry bones in Leadenhall 
Street. Like Mackenzie, he was a man of extraordinary industry. 
It is written of him that he turned night into day ”. From his 
house in Russell Square he would return in the evening to the 
India House, and would sit at his desk till dawn. His Secretary, 
after waiting for the arrival of his Chief till dinner-time, would 
then slink home through back streets lest the long lank finger of 
Grant should recall him to his post Here was indeed a Samuel 
Smiles before Samuel’s time. 

Grant had a terrifying personality. He was an extreme example 
of what was afterwards regarded as typical of early Victorianism. 
He might have served as the model for Mr. Barrett of Wimpole 
Street. For even to members of his family, he was the very 
afTectionate, yet the very stern father. Mr. Serjeant Stephen told 
Lord Teignmouth (the second) that Grant was, without exception, 
the most “ awful ” man he had ever met: (the adjective ‘‘ awful ” 
connoting “ awe-compelling”). He was a prominent member of 
the Clapliam Sect ”, and his evangelical zeal received striking 
expression in the efforts he made for the promotion of Christianity 
in the East, and in the cause of education there. Also, at home, 
Hailey bury College in England, and Sunday-schools in his native 
Scotland were conceptions that sprang from his fertile brain. It 
was a fellow-member of the Clapliam Sect, William Wilberforce, 
who remarked of him that, had he enjoyed in early youth the 
advantages of a first-rate education, he would have been “ as 
distinguished in literature ” [but surely one Elia was enough for 
the India House] “ as he was in business ”. He was, adds Wilber¬ 
force, “ one of the very best men I ever knew ”. And that, after 
all, was better than being the monarch of Leadenhall Street or 
the King of Clapham.^ 

It was perhaps fortunate for Mackenzie that at a critical stage 
in his career, the helm at the India House was in the hands of 
such a man, sensitive to the claims of genuine merit, wherever 
found, and recognising, as probably few chairmen of the Company 
could have done, the invaluable asset it possessed in servants of 

^ See D. W. Mackay’s Urquhart and Glenmoriston, pp. 406-8. 

^ See Lord Teignmouth’s Reminiscences^ Vol. I, pp. 178-9. 
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proved strength of character. Charles Grant seems to have made 
the belated discovery that Madras had on its establishment a 
certain remarkable officer who had earned, and would therefore 
receive, every encouragement from him. Moreover (we have the 
word of Lord Teignmouth for it) Grant, “ like a true Scotsman 
made a practice of looking well after his fellow-countrymen. 
According to the same authority, they reciprocated this kindness 
by returning him and his sons after him (Lord Glcnelg and 
Sir Robert Grant) to Parliament and for their own County of 
Inverness. But Charles Grant was the last man in the world to 
advance any man in the service, Scot or Englishman, who had 
not proved his worth. The letter from the India House in i8io 
suggests that Mackenzie had successfully passed the test. 

A man like Grant who, on account of his “ eminent sagacity, 
untiring industry, and vast information on Indian affairs, was 
“ all-powerful in Leadcnhall Street ” (the quotation is from 
Lord Teignmouth), could scarcely avoid friction at one time or 
another with those who framed or administered the Company’s 
policy in the Far East. With him, moral issues were obviously 
accorded a weight that did not always find a ])lacc in the calcula¬ 
tions either of his predecessors or his successors. He had what 
later generations called a ‘‘Nonconformist conscience” (no bad 
thing to f)0ssess) that was sometimes obstinately troublesome, and 
it refused to be quiescent under the impact of Wellesley’s expensive 
policy as Governor-General: a policy that involved a steady 
extension of territory with the creation of puppet native States 
under British suzerainty. For these States, while nominally re¬ 
taining their sovereign rights, assuredly lost under the subsidiary 
system their actual independence. Was this the compelling fact 
that troubled Grant’s conscience? Or was it the financial strain 
imposed upon the Company’s resources as the result of Wellesley’s 
policy? Did he regard that policy from the standpoint of Clapham 
or Leadenhall Street? ^ 

Anyhow, Grant was violently opposed to Wellesley’s measures 
for the aggrandisement of the Company. Flis assumption of the 
Chairmanship of the Company coincided with the replacement of 
Wellesley by Cornwallis, who was induced to accept a second 
term of office. Cornwallis was instructed to make peace at any 
cost with the Malirattas who, with Holkar still unsubdued, and 

^ Grant was supported by his fellow-directors in the quarrel with Wellesley. Mr. 
C. H. Philips (The East India Company 1784 1B34) thinks the quarrel was due “in no 
small degree ” to Wellesley’s advocacy of greater freedom for private trading. 
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Sindhia menacing the British with a fresh rising, were still a source 
of great potential danger. But Cornwallis was now suffering 
from the infirmities of old age, and had scarcely taken up the reins 
of office when he died, a few weeks after his arrival in India. 
Sir George Barlow, a civil servant, succeeded him in a temporary 
capacity, making way in 1807 for Lord Minto, who found awaiting 
him the fruits of the reversal of Wellesley’s policy: fruits that in¬ 
volved a curtailment of territory, and peace with the Mahrattas 
at the expense of the Rajput Chiefs. Incidentally, the peace pur¬ 
chased from the Mahrattas had to be paid for in later years by 
the last of the Mahratta Wars, and Wellesley’s policy in its essence 
had to be reintroduced. But in the meantime, that capable 
statesman, like his eminent predecessor Warren Hastings, was 
pursued by his political enemies in England with unbecoming 
rancour, and a motion in the House of Commons for his im¬ 
peachment (in 1808) received the support of Charles Grant, the 
Company’s Chairman. 

Mackenzie lost a good friend in Wellesley. But as a servant 
of the Company that provided him with his means of livelihood, 
and the means of attaining his real object in life, the support of 
Grant was of relatively greater importance to him. It is clear 
from a letter (now published for the first time—see Appendix B) 
that he knew he had in Grant a very good friend, for whose marks 
of favour he was deeply grateful. 

He never meddled with politics, and his journals steadily refrain 
from expressing his views on the high affairs of State. But his 
general attitude towards current political events is perhaps im¬ 
plicit in some of his comments. It may be briefly expressed in 
his conviction that the European’s duty in the Far East was to 
work, not for himself solely or mainly, but for the social and 
cultural benefit of the natives as well. And if he made use of the 
term ‘‘ native”, it was certainly not with an offensive meaning, 
but as a mere statement of fact. His relationship with his Brah¬ 
man subordinates shew clearly enough that he had none of the 
racial Pharisaism that so long left an unbridged gap between 
European and India. And yet it is equally clear that he was 
regarded by Indians of the highest caste, as himself a sahib of the 
purest caste. 

Commencing the final stages of the Mysore Survey in 1804, 
and finishing the work in 1807, Mackenzie spent the next few 
years in Madras working up his material and incidentally recuper¬ 
ating his health. The completion of his task must have given him 
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immense satisfaction. With his salary halved in i8oi, his health 
seriously impaired, and the Court of Directors unappreciative of 
his efforts, he must have been sorely tempted to throw up his job 
before it was completed. The support of Madras should have 
been heartening, yet he seems to have done an injustice to the 
Governor of Madras, Lord William Bentinck, second son of the 
third Duke of Portland, who later in his career effected useful 
reforms in Bengal. “ He considers himself” [i.e. Mackenzie] “ I 
know,” writes the Governor in 1807, ‘‘ most hardly used by myself 
and others. . . . He has at the expense of his constitution, and with 
the sacrifice of all his own private fortune, prosecuted with most 
indefatigable zeal the public work upon which he has been em¬ 
ployed. He has attached to his pursuit the greatest importance. 

. . . Worn out in the service, he finds himself in poverty. Far 
advanced in military rank, he perceives his inferiors who have 
toiled less in greater affluence and consideration. There is, I must 
allow, just cause for these feelings.” And he goes on to state the 
obvious fact that it was only the Directors in London who could 
authorise Madras to do Mackenzie the justice he deserved.^ As 
we have seen, the Directors tardily (in 1810) gave the necessary 
authority. 

But during those trying years, never for a moment did Mac¬ 
kenzie seriously contemplate giving up the struggle. He had set 
his hand to the completion of the Mysore Survey, and complete 
it he would, no matter what obstacles lay in his path. Nor was he 
to be diverted from his purpose, either by proposals that were 
made for him to return to his old work in the Nizam’s dominions, 
or for the reforming of Seringapatam. He greatly feared that if 
once he relinquished, even temporarily, the Mysore Survey, it 
might never be finished. Even the loss of his most experienced 
assistants, to replace whom he had to train raw youths, did not 
daunt him. By sheer force of will, dominated by his set purpose to 
do the job thoroughly, undeterred by sickness, discouragement, 
and incessant labour, he accomplished what he had set out to 
perform, and the great Mysore Survey remained as a monument 
to his dogged determination as a man, and his outstanding skill 
and thoroughness as a surveyor. 

For a few months, during 1804-5, he had the good fortune to 
have as his surveyor of Natural History, in succession to Dr. 
Heyne, a fellow-countryman whose company must have been 
treasured by him. This was Dr. John Leyden, the Scottish youth 

* Colonel Phillimore’s notes. 
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who collaborated with Sir Walter Scott in the collection of Border 
balladry, and who subsequently became the famous Oriental 
linguist. Leyden and Mackenzie were men of a kindred spirit. 
For Leyden, like Mackenzie, was avid of knowledge. The empire 
of his mind had a sweep which combined literary interests of wide 
catholicity with scientific attainments of remarkable range. Alas! 
the companionship of the two men was short, for Leyden fell a 
prey to the climate and was soon compelled to leave the Survey. 
But they met again in other scenes and circumstances. 

It may be recalled that in the letter from the Court of Directors 
to Madras, the hope was expressed that “ the oflice you ’’ [Madras] 
“ have conferred on him in Mysore will afford him leisure for 
this work” (digesting and improving his collections). This office 
was Barrack-master of Mysore, which provided at once the leisure 
and the salary that he needed for the purpose. 

‘‘ On the completion of the field duties of the Mysore Survey,” 
writes Mackenzie himself, “ the compilations resulting from it 
have at different times occupied much attention since. An office 
was conferred on me in Mysore, which was afterwards confirmed 
by the Court of Directors’ favourable opinion, for the purpose of 
following up the investigations and digesting and improving these 
materials in some tranquillity. But on a reform of some branches 
of the military establishment in 1810, that department was entirely 
new modelled, and my appointment ceased without any com¬ 
pensation in salary or otherwise for what I then lost. The Hon. 
Court in that order had signified their appreciation of what had 
been done, and even issued orders encouraging the further pur¬ 
suit.” ^ 

“ About the end of 1810,” Mackenzie proceeds to say, “ the 
Government of Madras, on a review of the sudden increase of the 
expense of surveys of the last five years, and of the unconnected 
confused manner in which these works were executed, without 
any general fixed system, found it necessary to create an office of 
Surveyor-General, as already established at the other Presidencies, 
and were pleased to appoint me (without any previous communi¬ 
cation with me) to that charge, for reasons that I had in vain 
attempted to shew the advantage of for fourteen years previ¬ 
ously.” (Incidentally, the appointment took effect as from ist 
December, 1810. The salary was 400 pagodas per month.) 

^ The sinecure office of Barrack-master had just been abolished, hence this expression 
of discontent. He had (says Mackenzie) “ enjoyed a certain degree of tranquillity ” 
in the office, which he had held for two years. 
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His foresight had indeed been justified by events. But its 
tardy recognition had proved costly to the Company. The 
savings (of which the exact figures are given by Mackenzie), 
effected during the first year after the new arrangement was in 
full working order, proved its efficacy conclusively. 

Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” It needed firmness of 
soul for Mackenzie to bear up during the first ten years of the 
nineteenth century. 

“ In consequence,” he writes, of the little countenance 
given to these prc:)positions ” [for imp^roving the surveying 
service] “ in Europe, I had, on completion of the Mysore Sur¬ 
vey, relinquished all view of conducting what would have been 
gratifying to early habits, and more ap})ropriatcly to my health 
and time of life some years before; and I only undertook the 
charge” [the Surveyor-Generalship] “at this time, in the 
hope of being able to assist in giving shape and order to what 
I had long considered might be useful to the public and bene¬ 
ficial in an economical view to the East India Comj')any.” 

What did the Mysore Survey actually accomplish? Mackenzie 
himself tells us. 

“ Of the Mysore Survey,” he writes, “ the detailed reports 
stand on the records of the Government of Fort St. Gc^orge. . . . 
On its final comp)letion in March, 1809, the remaining estab¬ 
lishment of native surveyors was sent on my special repre¬ 
sentation to the Ccdcxl Districts” [i.e. the districts ceded by 
the Nizam after Scringapatam] “ which have been since sur¬ 
veyed, thereby almost completing an entire survey of all the 
dominions of the late sovereignty of Mysore as it existed a 
few years ago in the plenitude of its power and territory. 
'Fhis work adds 30,000 sejuare miles to the 40,000 formerly 
reported on, being altogether 70,000 square miles minutely 
analysed. The direction of this survey of the Ceded Districts 
was voluntarily conducted in October, 1808, without any 
particular compensation, until it fell into the general super¬ 
intendence of the Surveyor-General’s office in December, 
1810. .. . 

“ While these works wTre in progress, the collection of 
materials on the history, antiquities, and statistics of the 
country were extended throughout the whole of the provinces 
under the Presidency of Fort St. George. It was formed on 
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the basis of the lights originally obtained on the Mysore survey 
by natives trained and instructed by me for this purpose and 
with the only burthen to Government of the postage being 
franked and the aid of some of the native writers. But all the 
purchases have been entirely at my private expence, as well as 
the Collection of manuscripts throughout the Carnatic, Mala¬ 
bar, the Southern provinces, the Circars, and the Deccan.” ^ 

So that was where Mackenzie’s money went! Well (as a man 
of riotous living might say of it), “ every man to his taste ”. But 
now, for the moment, we must leave India and turn our attention 
elsewhere. 


^ The extracts in this chapter from Mackenzie’s correspondence arc taken from his 
letter to Johnston of ist February, 1817. 

Colonel Phillimore comments on the great overhaul of the military establishment of 
Madras that followed the scandals of the “ White Mutiny ” of this period. “ They 
were all grumbling, but Mackenzie would never have any sympathy with mutineers, 
and remained loyal.” PhUliinore regards Mackenzie’s appointment as Surveyor- 
General of Madras as “ the peak of his career Certainly his best work as a surveyor 
had been done before he became Surveyor-General of India, for his health was bad, 
and the years had told on him, by the time he went to Bengal. 

“ The organization,” says Phillimore, “ he established in that Presidency (Madras), 
endures to this day in the general organization of our Toj^ographical Survey Parties.” 
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Chapter Thirteen 

THE JAVA EXPEDITION AND ITS CAUSES 


A LARGE and lovely island in the Indian Ocean densely popu¬ 
lated and rich in natural resources: that, in brief, is the island 
of Java. It was a British possession once, but for such a short 
time, that it is sometimes forgotten that it ever belonged to the 
British at all. It was conquered in i8i i by a British expeditionary 
force operating from India; and conquered so effectively that 
all opposition was crushed. To understand the events that led 
up to this expedition, it will be necessary to review in a brief 
sketch current affairs, alike in the East and the Wesl.^ 

As early as 1619, the Dutch East India Company had laid the 
foundations of Batavia, the capital of Java, as the scat of Supreme 
Government for their possessions in the East. Previously these 
had been governed from Amboyna, a name of ill-omen for the 
English. For it was ‘‘ the massacre of Amboyna in 1623 ’’ ^^at 
drove the English from the Eastern Archipelago to the Indian 
Continent, with the results that we know. It may be said with 
truth that during the seventeenth century, the Dutch were busily 
engaged in stripping the Portuguese of their possessions in the 
Far East; and during the eighteenth century, the British were just 
as busily engaged in stripping the Dutch of theirs. 

The English had trading contacts with Java (and Sumatra) as 
far back as 1611. Exactly two centuries later, the contacts had 
changed to conc[ucst. But unlike the^ Indian Continent, the island 
of Java was destined to be a British temporary lodging only, and 
not a permanent place of occupation. 

How, prior to 1811, had the Dutch managed the affairs of 
their great possessions in the East? We get a fair idea of the 
vicissitudes of the Dutch East India Company (as it so happens) 
from Mackenzie, who had his information from Mr. Muntinghe, 


^ Alike in India and in Java, the war with Japan, and the events following the wap 
have wrought revolutionary changes which, however, are outside the scope of this 
book. 
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a Dutchman. Muntinghe was a resident of Batavia who had inside 
knowledge of the Company’s affairs, and made Mackenzie his 
confidant. It seems that between the years 1781 and 1790, the 
financial position of the Company was well-nigh desperate. The 
American War of Independence had hit the Company so hard 
that the provision of fresh capital became imperative. Loans 
anticipatory of the proceeds of cargoes from the East not yet 
arrived, had to be raised on the guarantee of the States of Holland 
or the States-General. 

A Committee appointed by the States to enquire into the 
Company’s affairs when a fresh loan was required, reported that 
in addition to the effects of the American War, the parlous state 
of the Company’s finances was due in a large measure to ‘‘ the 
want of economy at home and still more to the maladministration 
and the want of zeal in the Company’s servants in India ”. 

It would appear that the expenses in India had been steadily 
mounting up since the beginning of the eighteenth century, and 
had continued more and more to exceed the revenue. But there 
was a difl'crcnce of opinion on this conclusion, for by some it was 
held that the chief collateral cause of the Company’s decline was 
to be found in the “ expensive naval establishment at home 
Probably both factors contributed towards the result. 

A Committee was sent out to Batavia in 1793, charged with 
the necessity of finding ways and means of reducing expenses in 
the East. In 1794 occurred the conquest of Holland by the 
French, followed by the loss of the greater part of the Indian 
possessions of the Dutch Company. The work of the members of 
the (’omrnission—they were two in number—was necessarily 
hampered by these events, and it was not until 1796 that a report 
was forthcoming which seemed to provide a remedy, but which 
remained ineffective owing to the course of public events. In¬ 
cidentally, one of the recommendations was that “ all the Com¬ 
pany’s shipping of her own should be abandoned and that for the 
future she should only make use of vessels on freight ”. The 
value of this recommendation may be gauged by the fact that a 
few years afterwards, it was discovered that the freight basis on 
which the calculations had been made was a hundred per cent 
too low ”! 

Another cause of the Company’s decline was traced to the 
monopoly of all private trade. Before competitive companies 
came into the field, the monopoly was effective enough, but not 
afterwards. The peak of the Company’s prosperity seems to have 
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been reached about 1756, after which the days of adversity set 
in, owing to ‘‘ the immense increase of the British power in 
India”. And when the more liberal principles adopted by the 
charters of the English Company came into play, the Dutch 
monopoly “ became unable to stand the contest 

As the result of the report of the Economic Commission expenses 
were cut down. New taxes were imposed, one of them (whose 
implications are obvious) being directed against “ the clandestine 
perquisites and emoluments of office”. A great number of ad¬ 
ministrators and warehouse keepers were ordered to refund the 
losses which the Company was found to have sustained by their 
“ peculations or neglect ”. 

The Dutch Company was really a bankrupt concern after the 
French conquest in 1794. In the following year, it was dissolved, 
and the management and administration of its properties passed 
into the hands of the Government. Friction arose in Java between 
officials sent out from Europe and Mr. Nederburgh, one of the 
two Commissioners, a shrewd economist who, it is stated, “ pre¬ 
served Java not only from anarchy but from any innovation or 
breach with customs and usages”. He returned to Holland via 
England in 1800. 

Another commission was set up in The Hague in 1803 and 
reported in the same year. Apparently the retention and abolition 
of feudalism in the Archipelago, and the desirability or otherwise 
of free trade, were the two main questions to be considered by the 
Commissioners. They recommended the continuance of the 
feudal system, also of monopoly of the principal articles of trade, 
those of lesser importance to be left to free trade and free culti¬ 
vation. The Executive Government adopted this report. In 
1806, the Pensionary of Holland appointed a Commissary- 
General and a Governor-General of the Dutch possessions in India, 
who were to be guided by the report of the Committee of 1803. 
But in his secret instructions (which, says Muntinghc, I had an 
opportunity to see before my departure from Europe”), the 
Pensionary opened his mind more fully. In his view, the abolition 
of feudal services and forced deliveries, and the introduction of an 
unreserved freedom of trade and cultivation, were not only 
desirable and beneficial but also practicable. (‘‘ Here,” remarks 
Mackenzie in a note, you see the origin of the present system 
recommended in 1819.”) 

The Pensionary’s nominees left for India early in 1806, but 
soon after their departure Holland became a Kingdom, and the 
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officials were recalled from America by Louis Bonaparte, the new 
King. Soon after their return, in February, 1807, Marshal Daen- 
dcls was appointed Governor-General under such instructions ”, 
says Muntinghe, “ as are already known to Colonel Mackenzie 

And here we must leave the economic side of the subject and 
turn to its political aspect, which had a more important bearing 
on the expedition of 1811. 

The conquest of Holland by Pichegru in 1794 did not reduce 
that country to the status of a province of France. As the Republic 
of Batavia, with her own Grand Pensionary, she enjoyed under 
the Directory a measure of independence. Even after Bonaparte 
had, in 1806 (incidentally the year of the death of Pitt and Fox), 
thrust upon an unwilling people an unwilling King in the person 
of his brother Louis, the resulting vassaldom to France of the 
once “ High and mighty States ” was not at first stressed irksomely. 
But it was his excellent brother's refusal to accept the part of 
puppet-king that ultimately caused the Dictator to send him pack¬ 
ing, and, in 1810, to annex Holland outright to France. 

Holland was a useful asset to Napoleon. Her commerce and 
her colonies were alike valuable, and they could both be used for 
the advantage of France. The welfare of Holland was a secondary 
consideration. Napoleon talked about establishing a Chamber of 
Commerce in Amsterdam. “A Chamber of Commerce!” com¬ 
mented one of the burgomasters bitterly: “ A closet will now hold 
all the commerce left to us.” “ I shall soon have a fleet of two 
hundred sail,” boasted Bonaparte. “ And when you have got 
them,” said a blunt Dutchman, “ the English will have double 
the number.” It was ever thus: the mastery of the sea by the 
accursed English always blocked the Dictator’s path. 

Until that mastery could in some way be overcome, Napoleon’s 
mastery of Europe must remain an unfulfilled dream. And so 
Napoleon devised his “ Continental system ”, to boycott Britain 
and paralyse her trade. But the British blockade of France was 
an eflective reply, and Napoleon was compelled to look around 
for any and every means of breaking it. He succeeded by in¬ 
direct methods, aided by stupid diplomacy on both sides, in 
bringing about the dispute that led to the last (haply the final) 
war between Great Britain and America. Could he not also strike 
hard at his enemy by robbing her of her Eastern Empire? That 
was an old dream of his, and had it not been for his discomfiture 
in Egypt in 1798, it might well have taken concrete shape. But 

^ Mackenzie MSS. in the India Office, Vol, XIII, pp. 545-569. 
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now, with Holland in the hollow of his hand, could he not use 
her possessions in the Indian Archipelago as a strategic basis for 
the conquest of the Indian Empire of his most dangerous foe? 

And it is here that Marshal Daendels (mentioned by Mac¬ 
kenzie in his report on the Dutch East India Company) comes into 
the picture. 

One day Marshal Herman Willem Daendels, a Dutchman whose 
presence in his native country was regarded as politically un¬ 
desirable, waited upon Napoleon with a plan. ‘‘ Form a large 
French Colony in the East,” he urged, “ and make Java a base 
for the conquest of British India.” Napoleon listened to him with 
interest, for the idea had almost certainly occurred to himself. 
But he had other weightier concerns just then that claimed priority 
of attention. Yet the matter was not forgotten. And as we have 
seen, in 1807, Daendels was appointed Governor-General “ under 
such instructions as are already known to Colonel Mackenzie 

What were those instructions? It can scarcely be doubted 
that, broadly speaking, they were to put Java into a state of mili¬ 
tary readiness for the coming struggle in the East with Great 
Britain. It has been stated, indeed, that he was sent to Java “ by 
special appointment from Napoleon ”. If that is the fact, it shows 
how completely Holland in her foreign relations was dominated 
by France, a year after Napoleon’s brother was made her King. 

Daendels had a choleric temper and a will that brooked no 
contradiction: the ‘‘strong” man, indeed, that was needed for 
his mission. An unpleasant sort of man, quite obviously, for Lord 
Minto permitted himself to say of him: “ Daendels was a wretch 
in every imaginable way; one of the monsters which the worst 
times of the French Revolution engendered, or rather lifted from 
the mud at the bottom, to flounce and figure away their hour 
upon the surface.” And Lord Minto cites facts to justify the 
strength of his language. Daendels on Daendels is a masterpiece 
of self-exculpation. “ I found it necessary,” he informs the Home 
Government, “ to place myself above the usual formalities and to 
disregard every law but that which enjoined the preservation of 
the colony entrusted to my management.” ^ To that there is 
nothing to add. Incidentally, Muntinghe (Mackenzie’s informant) 
was a member of the Dutch Council under Daendels. 

These, then, were the circumstances under which the expedition 
to Java was undertaken. The British Authorities had not i)een 

^ See JavQy Vol. I, p. 272, by Donald Mackenzie Campbell (who lived in Java for 
23 years, and served in important public capacities during his stay in the island). 
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idle in making preparations for every eventuality in the East. 
A close eye had been kept on Dutch and French activities. A 
year or so before Daendels’ arrival in Java, Admiral Pellew had 
destroyed the main units of the Dutch squadrons in the principal 
harbours of Java. After the arrival of Daendels, matters moved 
quickly. For the first time the French flag was flown at Batavia. 
The Dutch colonists realized that they were now to regard them¬ 
selves as Frenchmen. Their island’s fate was now (it seemed to 
them) to rest between the French and the British. And they 
wanted to be ruled by neither. Daendels immediately set about 
reorganizing the armed forces of Java. He found her defences 
weak and he left them strong. He built great forts and con¬ 
structed military roads of great length, regardless of the loss of 
life entailed by the process. And then in the middle of these 
preparations for an attack, which was bound to come sooner or 
later, for the British were well aware of what was going on, he 
found himself, towards the end of i8io, in disgrace. Early in 
i8ii, Jan Willem Janssens was sent out to Java with special 
orders, calling on Daendels to resign at twenty-four hours’ notice 
and to proceed immediately to France. No reason was given by 
Napoleon for this withdrawal of his favour, but it is reasonable to 
suppose that accounts must have reached him which convinced 
him that Daendels wiis not the man for Java. Certainly he was 
unpopular there; “ hated by all ”, it has been said. 

Meanwhile, neither Lord Minto, the Governor-General of 
India, nor the Madras Council had been idle. As preliminaries 
of the main attack on the island, which it had now been decided 
to launch, various skirmishes occurred in 1810 in the Spice Islands, 
British squadrons co-operating with the land forces in a series of 
striking successes. At length, in the following year, the expedition 
sailed from India. And Colin Mackenzie had the honour of being 
appointed Chief Engineer in an enterprise that called for sound¬ 
ness of judgment in a peculiar degree from anyone serving in that 
capacity.^ But before describing the Java campaign, one must 
glance at the career of Stamford Rafllcs. 


^ For the military aspects of the Java expedition I have followed Vibart. 
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Chapter Fourteen 

BY THE SKIN OF HIS TEETH 

There is an Empire-builder whose name is sometimes on the 
lips of those who are concerned for British interests in the Indian 
Ocean; he was called Thomas Stamford Raffles. Raffles and 
Singapore; Singapore and Raffles; the names arc indissoluble. 
What a strange career was his! 

Born at sea in 178I5 the son of one of the oldest captains in the 
East India Company’s service, Raffles was Dutch on his mother’s 
side. To that fact may probably be attributed his success, at the 
height of his powers, in reconciling the differences of two stubborn 
races, the Dutch and the British. When he was fourteen years of 
age, he entered the service of the Company in London as an 
extra clerk. During his leisure hours, he strove by private study 
to make up for the deficiencies in his early education. A youth 
who does that sort of thing is certain to attract the notice of his 
employers sooner or later, for he is bound to put into his work 
some of the assiduity and sharpened intelligence that his studies 
have promoted. 

Raffles’s first chance came when the Directors of the Company 
needed a reliable man for the Assistant-Secretaryship of a new 
establishment they had decided to open at Prince of Wales Island 
(Penang). They selected him for the post; and they soon dis¬ 
covered that their confidence in him had not been misplaced. 
Before he arrived at his destination he had mastered the Malay 
language; and it was characteristic of him that his spare time in 
the new post was occupied mainly in studying the manners and 
customs of the natives while establishing for himself, by his affa¬ 
bility and considcrateness, close and friendly contacts with those 
around him. 

And his next chance came when his Chief, falling ill, had to 
return to Europe, and Raffles took his place with a seat on the 
Council. He made the acquaintance of Dr. John Leyden, and 
through him, also by means of his informative essay-like letters 
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on matters relating to the Eastern Settlements, attracted the 
notice of Lord Minto, then Governor-General of India. In 1808 
he had a breakdown in health (his health was never robust), and 
he went to Malacca for a change. 

Within a few years of his arrival in the East, Raffles had made 
a name for himself as one who (as just stated) by his assiduous 
study of all the peoples with whom he came in contact and their 
idiosyncrasies had gained their esteem. Such a man, in strong 
contrast with the ordinary official who was content to perform 
his routine work faithfully, accurately, and unimaginatively, and 
whose contacts with the “ natives ” were as remote as decency 
permitted; such a man was invaluable to the East India Company. 
For he was a man whose opinion could be relied upon in enabling 
Leadcnhall Street to frame its policy for the just government of 
its subject races; which was at this time undoubtedly the desire 
of the Directors to accomplish. Also, he was a man whose opinion 
was of weight in the assessment of general political factors in the 
Eastern Seas. 

With the annexation of Holland by France, these factors 
suddenly obtruded themselves and led to anxious moments in 
London and British India. It was known that Daendels was on 
his way out to Java, which island was intended to form the base 
of operations against the British possessions in India. Once more 
Raffles had his chance; or perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say that once more the Company turned for assistance to one 
who had proved his right to be trusted. Raffles went to Calcutta 
about the end of 1810, and Lord Minto appointed him as his 
agent for the Eastern Seas with his residence at Malacca. The 
French privateers were inflicting extensive damage on British 
shipping in those waters, and it was important to do everything 
possible to deprive them of the means of refitting. And the Dutch 
colonies, being now in effect French except in name, had become 
enemy territory and were as such liable to capture. 

It was here that the minute information patiently acquired by 
Raffles after exhaustive enquiries at every available source, proved 
to be of paramount importance. The Dutch had consistently 
and successfully concealed from foreigners whatever knowledge 
about the richness, actual and potential, of the island of Java it 
was possible to conceal. As a result, little was known about the 
island; and that little was vague and inconclusive. But Raffles 
knew a good deal, and Raffles told Lord Minto. And it was upon 
the report submitted by Raffles that the Governor-General decided 
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to undertake the capture of Java. Moreover, against the advice 
of the naval officers, he selected the route for the expedition 
recommended by Raffles. Instead of going, as hitherto, along the 
coast of Borneo, the fleet went direct. We shall see presently 
how Raffles (the obvious choice for the position) became the 
Governor of Java during the British occupation, where he was as 
successful an administrator as he had been a far-seeing adviser. 

Lord Minto took charge of the expedition in person. 

Gilbert Elliott, Lord Minto (afterwards the first P^arl of Minto), 
was the fourth of that name who had successively maintained 
the reputation of this famous Border family as lawyers and states¬ 
men. A schoolfellow of Mirabeau at Fontainebleau, he showed 
in after years, as a member of the House of Commons, an inde¬ 
pendence of judgment that raised him out of the rut of hack 
politicians and presaged a career of public usefulness for him. 
Nor was this prospect falsified by events. Alike as Viceroy of 
Corsica, Minister Plenipotentiary at Vienna, and in other offices, 
all of which he filled with distinction, he was fitting himself for 
the crowning appointment of his career, the Governor-Generalship 
of India. When, in 1807, he was nominated for that ofiicc, it was 
felt that British prestige was safe in his hands. While consolidating 
the Wellesley conquests in India, he succeeded in performing the 
difficult task of keeping the sword in its scabbard without detri¬ 
ment to British interests. The Company’s policy was now that of 
non-intervention in Indian quarrels, and this policy Lord Minto 
faithfully carried out without loss of face. But the time had now 
arrived when the sword had to be drawn against a direct menace 
of aggression by the French enemy. And so the campaign in Java 
was planned, with the Governor-General himself in nominal 
command of the expedition. But the military dispositions were 
in the hands of Lieutenant-General Sir Samuel Auchmuty, then 
Commander-in-Chief in Madras. 

Auchmuty was a capable soldier of varied experience. He was 
born in New York, and as a youth had served in the American 
War of Independence. His subsequent military service was 
largely in India; he had also served in Egypt and elsewhere. 

The First Division of the Madras troops sailed from Madras 
under the command of Colonel Robert Gillespie in April, 1811, 
being followed nearly a fortnight later by the Second Division 
under Major-General Wetherall. 

Robert Rollo Gillespie was a man of prodigious strength and 
courage (in 1796, when in San Domingo, he was attacked by 
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eight assassins and killed six of them). In 1806, he had rescued 
the 69th Regiment at Vellore, and, in 1809, had distinguished 
himself as a cavalry commander, also in India. He was the sort 
of man to lead a forlorn hope and to die on the battlefield (which 
he did in 1814). Just as David Baird was the man of Seringapatam, 
so Robert Gillespie proved to be the man of Java. 

The First Division from Madras arrived at Penang, the rendez¬ 
vous, on 18th May, and three days later was joined by the 
second contingent. On ist June the expedition reached Malacca; 
and the Bengal troops, which had arrived there some weeks 
previously, re-embarked. 

And now the services of Mackenzie, the Chief Engineer of the 
expedition, with his assistant. Lieutenant Blakiston, were called 
upon. He was ordered to proceed at once to Java and ascertain 
the best place for landing the troops. 

This was obviously a mission of the highest importance. An 
error of judgment would probably entail the complete ruin of the 
expedition. The responsibility was great, but Mackenzie, as 
usual, proved equal to it. 

On 8th June, with Bkikiston, he left Malacca by the Phoenix, 
a Government yacht, accompanied by the Naulicus, The First 
Division of the Bengal troops sailed in company on the same day. 
On 13th June the Engineers parted company with the fleet, 
which went through the Straits of Singapore, while the two vessels 
with Mackenzie and his companion on board took the southern 
passage. On 21st June they reached the island of Banea, and eight 
days later (they were delayed by an accident) arrived at the 
island of Palambangan. Here the Engineers were transferred to 
His Majesty’s armed brig Baracouta (Captain Owen), which sailed 
for Java. 

Mackenzie was like Raffles in his painstaking preparation for 
ally important task with which he was entrusted. Before he left 
India, he knew what he was expected to do as Chief Engineer of 
the expedition, and weeks before the ships sailed he was busy 
making enquiries about Java: there is nothing to show that he 
had ever been there, or that he knew much about the island. We 
find him in March addressing a series of questions to a Mr. Collis 
in Madras, who was apparently an old resident of Java, though he 
had not been there for fifteen years. This man gave useful informa¬ 
tion about the natives who, he reported, were “ very averse to 
the Dutch ”. The latter, he stated, had effective control only in 
Batavia and some forty miles inland. Desertions of Dutch soldiers 
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(mostly burghers) were not infrequent, the causes being either 
the strictness of the discipline or the unhealthiness of Batavia. 

By 29th May, Mackenzie was in a position to submit to the 
Commander-in-Chief (at Malacca) a comprehensive report com¬ 
piled from different authorities, one of whom was a Dutch officer 
who had just left Java. This report gave a description of the 
fortresses, fortifications, roads, and landing-places in the island, 
with a military map showing the different roads and posts and 
their relative positions. 

The report was accompanied by a detailed discussion of the 
possible landing-places. Each place is dealt with in turn, with 
practical recommendations, in the event of its adoption, for the 
disembarkation of the troops. Advantages are pointed out here; 
difficulties are stressed there. But subject to his personal inspec¬ 
tion, Mackenzie had already made up his mind which was the 
likeliest place for the final choice. And now, on Auchmuty’s 
instructions, he was on his way to Java to make sure. 

The Baracouta anchored in the Bay of Batavia on 13th July 
alongside H.M.S. Leda (Captain Sayer). Mackenzie describes 
how he went on board the Leda and handed Sayer a letter from 
Commodore Broughton, desiring Sayer to help Mackenzie all he 
could; which Sayer promised to do. But news had just arrived 
of the landing of European troops at Surabaya with the expecta¬ 
tion of more to follow; and Sayer was compelled to confine his 
help to the use of the Baracoula for examining the coast. However, 
the Leda^s people had been repeatedly ashore for supplies at a 
village in the neighbourhood, so Mackenzie thought it a favour¬ 
able opportunity, under the protection of the Leda's boats, for 
examining the mouth of the Maronde River, and to the head of 
the road leading to the enemy’s principal station of Cornelis. 

Accordingly, on the following morning, it was arranged that 
the Baracouta should cover the boats of the Leda in reconnoitring 
the coast, and both ships getting under weigh from Point Pryock, 
the Baracouta stood in about noon to within two miles of the shore; 
four boats from both ships then pushed in to what was believed 
to be the opening of the river. In these boats with the Engineers 
and two interpreters (says Mackenzie) were thirteen marines and 
thirteen men of H.M. 69th Regiment. The two Engineers were 
dressed as seamen. “ Colonel Mackenzie, who stood six feet two 
inches, cut a most ludicrous figure in jacket and trousers belonging 
to the Captain which reached about half-way down his long limbs.” 

“ In fifteen minutes,” says Mackenzie himself, “ we first landed 
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on the left of the mouth of that river [the Maronde] on a fine 
hard beach and stiff clay ... the coast shaded with trees and 
bushes. We found a native in a watch-hut who could only inform 
us this was the Maronde. On examining the ground we found a 
backwater separated this part from the land within which was a 
fishing village on stakes. Consequently, as no road or access 
appeared here to the interior, I resolved instantly to re-embark 
and proceed to the other side before any alarm could reach the 
village of Chillingching already mentioned. 

“ Proceeding about or 2 miles parallel to a fine sandy beach 
of the same description, we landed . . . the boats touching about 
20 yards from the shore. The troops being landed, the marines 
were posted opposite to the boats on the beach by Lieutenant 
Allen who followed me with the party of the 69th. Some of the 
seamen landed, but were ordered to the boats which lay at grapnel 
opposite to the landing-place. 

‘‘ I walked on desirous of getting quickly to the village, after 
first reconnoitring the avenues to it. A direct road led by a 
narrow road and avenue straight up from the beach, but we were 
conducted by a Chinese (whom I had taken out of a small market- 
prow) by a more circuitous route to the right along melon grounds 
which occupy the space between the beach and a swamp which, 
he said, led to the village. This path, after crossing over a mound 
raised over a ditch that ran through the swamp, brought us to the 
end of the avenue leading directly into the village over a high 
bamboo bridge, where I stopped for a moment to view the place, 
and called out to some persons we observed not to be alarmed.” 

So far, there had been no occasion for alarm on either side. 
The Leda^s people had repeatedly visited the village unmolested, 
and had bought supplies from the villagers who were Chinese. 
But just as Mackenzie and the others were on the point of entering 
the street leading to the village, and one of the two interpreters 
who accompanied them was questioning the Chinese, Blakiston 
called out to his Chief that he saw a French officer. Immediately 
afterwards they saw a considerable number of men “ dressed in 
blue ” running into the market-place. Here was a pretty state of 
affairs! Whether the Chinese guide had deliberately led them 
into a trap or not, it was clear that the party were in extreme 
danger of capture. With Mackenzie were only four soldiers (of 
the 69th), and their comrades and the marines were out of sight. 
Mackenzie and Blakiston were wholly unarmed. “ On instant 
reflection,” says Mackenzie, “ I conceived we ought not at this 
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distance from the boats to oppose four against the probability of 
a party of regulars, and I called out to ‘ retire instantly 

So the party took to their heels closely pursued by the enemy. 

We retired down the avenue which led straight to the beach 
and boats about 800 yards distance. About the middle we crossed 
a neat wooden bridge.” (Mackenzie was not too preoccupied to 
miss noticing its neatness !) “ The enemy followed rapidly, visibly 
increasing in numbers, and when half-way commenced a bring of 
musquetry on us. About this time I observed Mr. Allen through 
the trees to the left at a considerable distance, and made signs 
to him to go to the beach. On getting through the avenue, which 
is narrow and straight, I perceived the party of marines on the 
beach opposite to the boats, to whom our party got up and 
went instantly to the boats which were lying in the same place 
we left them at grapnel. 

“ While our people were still in the water, the enemy appeared 
and commenced a scattered but continued firing on them and on 
the boats. I was at the time in the water and made for the cutter 
in which I came. I was taken up out of the water with some 
difficulty, and received by the lieutenant commanding the 
boat.” 

He had escaped by the skin of his teeth. 

“ The first object that attracted my notice,” he goes on to say, 
“ on getting in was the appearance of the enemy who had formed 
to the right and left of the avenue and thence kept up a fire on 
the boats. But on account of their increasing numbers, and my 
attention being attracted by the interesting situation of the boats 
and the party to the right, I could reckon no more than 79 at one 
view. The whole appeared ultimately to be about 200. Lieutenant 
Allen with his party of nine appeared to the right making to the 
beach, but having come by a more circuitous route, were later 
in arriving opposite to the nearest (the jolly) boat, and after his 
utmost efforts, I had the mortification to see him taken by a 
party of the enemy who rushed into the water on that side. Some 
firing had taken place from our boats before I came in but after¬ 
wards . . . the efforts of the seamen were chiefly directed to get 
the boats clear of the beach on which they were now touching, 
as the swell and surge was increasing with the sea-breeze. The 
barge on which I was, being crowded with people belonging to 
other boats, left little room for the men to work or handle their 
arms or oars. 

The whole had followed with such rapidity that there was 
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little time for deliberation. Decision in such cases must be in¬ 
stantaneous.” 

And here Mackenzie justifies his bolt from the enemy (though 
indeed justification seems unnecessary). 

“ In addition to the consideration of opposing at the utmost 
17 men to such a force, even had the small party remaining formed 
on the beach, another arose from the necessity of concealing the 
real object of our landing from the enemy, on which account, we 
had been disguised as seamen to prevent observation, and to 
which perhaps the concealment of our design as well as safety 
may be owing. 

“ The attack was observed from the Baracoula lying about half 
a mile from the shore, but nothing could be done to help the 
party owing to the fact that our own men were in the line of fire. 

“ Though the attempt”—thus concludes Mackenzie’s report— 
“ was attended with the mortification of losing i officer and 9 
men (who have since been exchanged), yet it is satisfactory that 
the main object of confirming the accuracy of the accounts of a 
landing-place at the mouth of the Maronde was obtained, and 
that the fact is established of a good beach extending 2 miles and 
perhaps still farther towards Point Pryock, on which a consider¬ 
able body of forces may be landed with little difficulty in 20 
minutes on a fine sandy beach at any time.” 

Satisfactory, indeed! Especiedly after so narrow an escape 
from capture. Vibart thinks that “ this was no doubt a scheme to 
draw them into an ambuscade, and if the officer commanding 
had been a little more patient and allowed them to advance into 
the village, they would have succeeded in capturing ” Mackenzie 
and Blakiston. The latter, as it was, had a narrow escape from a 
musket ball that lodged in the oar which crossed his body, exactly 
opposite the pit of his stomach. 

Had Mackenzie been captured, the results on the expedition 
might have been serious, for Auchmuty was relying upon the 
Colonel’s report on his personal observations before deciding 
where to land. In the event, Mackenzie could in retrospect afford 
to laugh (but a sense of humour was not, one thinks, his strong 
point) at the recollection of an undignified bolt for a beach by a 
certain six-feet-two Colonel of Engineers, dressed in an ill-fitting 
pair of trousers lent by the captain of one of H.M.’s ships.^ 

^ Mackenzie MSS. in the India Office, Vol. XIV, pp. 1-8, where the account of the 
reconnaissance from which the foregoing excerpts are taken, forms the first part of his 
report to the Commander-in-Chief. 
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Chapter Fifteen 

THE CAPTURE OF JAVA 

After their exciting adventure, Mackenzie and Blakiston spent 
some further time making observations along the coast. The 
Baracouta anchored in the Cheribon roads, and the Engineers 
reconnoitred the town and beach by rowing within musket shot 
for a few miles. At Indermaya were the frigates Modesia and 
Leda. They changed their quarters to the Leda, and until the end 
of July busied themselves in exploring the Indermaya River, up 
which they rowed a considerable distance without any interrup¬ 
tion. On Tst August they learned that the expedition had arrived 
two days before at Bumkin Island and was sailing that morning 
westward. At once they made sail and overtook the fleet before 
dark and without delay boarded the Akbar to report to Auchmuty. 

Mackenzie unhesitatingly recommended to the Commander-in- 
Chief that a landing was ‘‘ most advisable ” at Chillingching, ten 
miles from Batavia. His recommendation was accepted and pre¬ 
parations were forthwith made for the disembarkation. 

On 4th August the fleet arrived at Chillingching and im¬ 
mediately afterwards the troops commenced to land. They met 
with no opposition. ‘‘ The landing point,” says Vibart, “ being 
considered by the enemy of great difficulty on account of natural 
obstacles was left unguarded, and the debarkation was effected 
without loss.” Surely this is a tribute to the soundness of Mac¬ 
kenzie’s judgment. He must have divined the enemy’s mind and 
based his calculations on the probability of the landing-place being 
left undefended. And in a landing by a hostile force, it is, for that 
force, the first step that counts. 

Before night the whole of the infantry and the guns were 
ashore. 

Advanced posts pushed on in the intense heat, and by dawn 
on 8th, after crossing the Aitchol River over a bridge of boats 
provided by the naval units, the advance hexd reached the suburbs 
of Batavia, a mile from the town. A summons to capitulate was 
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answered in person by the Mayor, who was ‘‘ deputed by the 
burghers to crave our protection 

In the morning, Colonel Gillespie with the advance, entered 
the town. Lord Minto, by his aide-de-camp, summoned General 
Janssens (who, it will be remembered, succeeded Daendels) to 
surrender the island. Janssens met the summons by the stout reply 
that he would defend his charge to the last. Late at night, an 
attack by the garrison on troops lying on their arms in the Grand 
Square of the town, was successfully repulsed, Gillespie threatening 
the enemy’s flank. Next day some horse artillery and dragoons 
joined the garrison. 

On the same day, the main force prepared to cross the Aitchol 
while Gillespie, with the advance, pushed on to Weltevrccden, a 
cantonment about three miles from Batavia, which was believed 
to be held by 3000 men under General Jumelle. On the way, a 
rascally Frenchman who had been a servant of Daendels, tried to 
kill Gillespie and his staff' by giving them poisoned coffee. It 
made them sick but had no fatal effects. The fellow was punished 
by having a cup of the stuff poured down his own villainous throat 
—with a similar innocuous result. 

Weltevrccden had been abandoned before Gillespie’s arrival, 
the enemy having retired to a strong position a mile farther on. 
His right was protected by a canal called the Sloken and by 
marshy ground. Pepper plantations concealed his front. The 
road had been made impassable by a strong abatis of felled trees. 
Behind this barrier was posted in the village and woods the enemy’s 
infantry, with four field-pieces served with grape. About two 
miles farther on lay Cornclis, where the main strength of the 
French army (some 10,000 men) was concentrated, about half of 
them Europeans. 

A frontal attack by Gillespie failed, but the enemy’s left flank 
was successfully turned, “ the grenadier company of the 78th as 
in every Eastern field of fame” [Alison] ‘‘ heading the attack”. 
Then the grenadiers, with a detachment of the 89th, carried the 
guns and cut down the gunners almost to a man. The action lasted 
two hours and ended in the complete defeat of the enemy with the 
loss of their guns and a large number of killed, wounded, and 
prisoners. Gillespie gave the survivors no respite, and at the head 
of a squadron of dragoons pursued them to their camp at Cor- 
nelis. 

Here was presented the biggest problem of the campaign: how 
to capture this strongly fortified position. Essentially it was a 
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problem for engineers, and especially for Mackenzie the Chief 
Engineer. His colleague, Blakiston, thus describes Cornelis; 

“ It consisted of a parallelogram about a mile and a half long 
and 800 yards broad, lying between what was called the Great 
River [the Jacatra] and the Sloken rivulet which ran parallel 
with each other and were connected at each end of the position 
by a deep ditch or cut. Behind each of these cuts at a short 
distance were regular intrenchments extending from river to river, 
and along the bank by the Sloken, as well as at the two ends of 
the position, strong square redoubts were placed at regular dis¬ 
tances. About the middle of the lines was a small brick fort 
which served as a kind of citadel; and outside the Sloken nearly 
opposite to the centre of the position, was an advanced redoubt 
for the purpose of securing a rising ground which commanded a 
part of the lines. This position ran nearly north and south; and 
we approached it from the north."’ 

It was indeed a formidable position, for Daendcls had done 
his work well. Batteries had to be opened against it; and the 
Engineers were instructed accordingly. The occupation of Wcltc- 
vreeden had given the British a good communication with Batavia, 
the command of supplies, and a base of operations against Cor¬ 
nelis. It now remained to force this strong camp; and the whole 
of the British army was this time arrayed against it under the 
supreme command of Auchmuty. Janssens was in command of 
the enemy. 

On 14th August, Auchmuty broke ground opposite the north 
end of the French position; and on 20th, the erection of three 
batteries was begun, 600 yards from the enemy’s works. The 
guns (brought up by the sailors) were mounted early in the 
morning by the 22nd. Immediately the enemy made a sortie 
which, but for a miscarriage, might well have proved a misfortune 
for the British. The French troops were concealed in a jungle 
in front, and a strong column was sent to turn the British left. 
The right column, however, lost their way in the dark, and the 
left, getting impatient, attacked and got possession of one of the 
batteries, only to be turned out immediately by bodies of the 59th 
and 78th. The other column, after marching all night, found 
themselves at daybreak near the place from which they had set 
out. Yet they attacked in front, but were driven back by men of 
the 69th. Then the enemy opened a heavy fire from their re¬ 
doubts, and the British suffered serious loss. But the main objective 
of the French had definitely failed. 
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This sortie on the morning of the 22nd has been fully described 
in the military accounts of the Java campaign. But Mackenzie’s 
account, which has not appeared in print, may be given as a 
supplement. After stating that just before daybrci^k the officers 
of the working parlies and of the Madras Pioneers had requested 
leave for their men to withdraw to camp (they were fatigued), 
which he (Mackenzie) was compelled to refuse, he goes on to say: 

“ Soon after daybreak, perhaps about 6 a.m., a firing of mus- 
quetry was first observed on the left which, after ceasing for a 
little, was again renewed with considerable vivacity and appar¬ 
ently advancing near. Captain MacLeod ” [of the 78th] was at 
the time with the three companies in the parallel on the right, 
adjoining the entrance of the approach, when the Madras Pioneers 
poured in in confusion, followed immediately by the sailors and 
gun Lascars. An alarm of the enemy being advancing, and perhaps 
in our works, taking place. Captain MacLeod (the Brigadier of the 
trench was not at hand) instantly adopted the resolution of moving 
out of the trench, where they could not so easily receive an enemy 
from the trees and height of the front, and drew his company of 
grenadiers up in the avenue; when, finding the firing continue, 
increase, and advance, he moved out instantly towards the White 
Gate where he expected the enemy. The men fell in with the 
greatest coolness and order. About two-thirds up the avenue 
Captain Blakiston advanced towards him, calling out the enemy 
were in the battery and recommended instantly moving towards 
them. The company was instantly wheeled to the right and the 
word ‘ Charge ’ being given, advanced rapidly through the plan¬ 
tations and ground encumbered with felled trees towards the rear 
of the 8-gun battery. None of the enemy were observed by them 
on the side of the White Gate. As they advanced, they could per¬ 
ceive the enemy in the mortar battery, some sitting on the top 
of it and a few advancing across the road to the rear of the 8-gun 
battery, which a few had just reached when they rushed in and 
took possession, firing on the enemy, who instantly fled. On 
recognizing the enemy in the mortar battery (whom at first they 
were not able to distinguish from our own riflemen, being clad 
in green), they directed their fire at them, and they, also, after 
a few shot, retired and abandoned that battery which was occu¬ 
pied by a sergeant and 12 [men] detached to it. In advancing 
from the avenue through the woods the enemy’s cannon from 
Cornelis opened and galled the grenadiers exceedingly, and here 
they lost some men. They also were joined by 10 of their own 
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men of the advanced guard from the look-out on their way to the 
8-gun battery. 

An old conductor of stores and an old Lascar only, of ours, 
were found in the 8-gun battery, who instantly with great spirit, 
on our troops getting possession, helped to lay some of the guns, 
the Lascar stopping the vent-hole with his hand while the con¬ 
ductor loaded the gun. . . . 

‘‘ When they had been a short time in the 8-gun battery, 
Colonel MacLeod of the 69th came up and offered his utmost 
assistance, which was then no longer necessary, the enemy having 
fled on all sides. That regiment, it appears, on the picket on the 
left being attacked, had advanced with the body of the regiment 
to supp(3rt them from the rear.""’ ^ 

Such was Mackenzie’s report on this surprise attack, given 
with a wealth of detail scarcely consistent with “ military terse¬ 
ness ” ! (But Mackenzie had what was almost a painful con¬ 
scientiousness for detail in his description of events: it reflected 
his passion for detail in practice.) His report was necessarily at 
second-hand, but he appended notes with a sketch plan, drawn 
up from his own observations of the subsequent proceedings. 

Cornclis was carried by storm. On 24th the batteries, erected 
under Mackenzie’s superintendence, opened a furious fire which 
continued all day. I’he enemy replied with an enfilading fire. 
His position was being strengthened daily, and reconnoitring by 
the British was difficult. At length, on 26th August, further delay 
being dangerous, the order was given to carry the lines by storm. 

The main attack on the enemy’s right flank was entrusted to 
Colonel Gillespie, and General Wetherall commanded the reserves. 
In the dead of night Gillespie crossed the Sloken by a bridge (a 
“ bamboo bridge ”, says Mackenzie, “ and the only one over the 
channel unbroken or unburnt”). He was then compelled to 
make a detour, and this, with the darkness of the night and the 
difficulties of the country, caused some delay. In perfect silence 
the detachment went forward, until suddenly a sentinel’s challenge 
broke the stillness of the night. “ Patrole ” was the reply to the 
challenge, and the sentinel, without giving any alarm, allowed the 
detachment to proceed close up to the picquet which was drawn 
up in readiness for the attack. The British charged at once (at 
5 a.m., says Mackenzie, ever precise in detail), and in the face of 
strong opposition carried one of the redoubts (the one on the 
right, remarks Mackenzie, who adds that it was “ blown up with 

‘ Mackenzie MSS. in the India Office, Vol. XIV, p. 179. 
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the grenadier company of the 59th”). The others were sub¬ 
sequently captured when reinforcements arrived. These redoubts 
were formidable and the fighting was stubborn, but the British 
will to win was irresistible. The 78th added to their laurels in 
these attacks, as did their companions of the 69th under Colonel 
MacLeod, who was killed in the hour of victory. The 78th also 
lost Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell who, says Mackenzie, was 
“ struck by a cannon shot and mortally wounded ” when the 
troops were crossing the ditch ‘‘ by ladders under a severe fire ”, 
in the attack which finally broke down the enemy’s resistance. It 
was led by Colonel Adams’s brigade, and “ the heroic 78th, 
which though long opposed, now burst in with loud shouts in the 
front of the line and successively carried the works on either 
hand ”. [Alison.] 

In three hours from the commencement of the action, all the 
enemy’s works were in British hands, and Janssens, with the 
remainder of his beaten forces, was in full flight towards Buit- 
zenzong, thirty-five miles from Batavia. Mackenzie says that “ a 
large body of infantry with guns covered his retreat, resisting for 
some time the attack of our troops under Colonel Gibbs [59th], 
Captain MacLeod [78th] &c.”. Incidentally, the description he 
gives of the enemy’s works: “well-defended by trenches; ad¬ 
vanced ditch; parapet of sod-work ” show their strength; while 
no precautions, such as the destruction of bridges, the damming of 
rivers, and the formidable arming of redoubts, had been neglected. 
The victory was a feat of arms which could only have been accom¬ 
plished by first-rate troops over a stubborn and well-trained 
enemy. 

When the British cavalry overtook the retreating army, defeat 
became a rout. The enemy’s rear was dispersed by the cavalry. 
When the cavalry had cut its way to the head of the column, 
surrender became imperative. The whole of the enemy army 
were made prisoners, with the exception of a few, among them 
General Janssens and his second-in-command, who escaped by 
swimming the Sloken. 

The victory was complete. Of the army of 10,000 strong, some 
1500 were killed and 6000 wounded or taken prisoners. Among 
the prisoners were 400 officers and 1000 Europeans, most of whom 
were new arrivals. Also, 280 pieces of ordnance and several 
stands of colours were captured. The British losses were far from 
negligible, reaching a total of 643 killed and wounded, and of 
these 48 were officers. 
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‘‘ A harder fought, a more sanguinary combat,” says Vibart, 
“ is not to be found in modern times.” Judged by the standards 
of i8ii, that statement is probably not exaggerated. In his 
dispatch to the Secretary of State, Lord Minto called the victory 
“ this most splendid and illustrious service ”, for which Great 
Britain was “ indebted to the truly British intrepidity of as brave 
an army as ever did honour to our country, to the professional 
skill and spirit of their officers, and to the wisdom, decision, and 
firmness of the eminent man who directed their courage and led 
them to victory ”. (The tribute to Auchmuty was ill-requited, as 
we shall see.) 

From official papers found at Cornclis, it would appear that 
the total enemy force on 20th August could not have been less 
than 13,000, though the number of combatants actually engaged 
was considerably less. The British troops numbered only 8000. 

The victory had to be followed up in order to make the pos¬ 
session of Java effective. Colonel Gibbs pursued Janssens to 
Buitzenzong only to find that the General, accompanied by 
Jumelle, had left on the previous day for the east of the island. 
Auchmuty thereupon sent a detachment by sea to Chcribon, which 
surrendered, and Jumelle was taken prisoner. What remained of 
the enemy’s forces, chiefly cavalry, composed of some 50 officers, 
200 European soldiers, and 500 natives, found themselves cut off 
by the British occupation of Chcribon, and surrendered. They 
were sent back to Buitzenzong as prisoners of war. But Janssens 
himself had slipped away to Samarang, where he proposed to 
make a stand. There he was followed by Auchmuty in the 
Modeste, 

On loth September he was requested to treat for surrender. 
He refused. A force was immediately landed and Gibbs took 
possession of the town. He then pursued Janssens, who had col¬ 
lected a force of 8000 men, intending to retreat on Solo, the 
capital of a native State, whose prince was an ally of the Dutch. 
Gibbs, whose force consisted of 1600 men (including 420 of the 
78th), found the enemy posted on some high and rugged hills. 
After posting a detachment to occupy a hill on the left of the 
enemy’s line, and then battering the enemy position with a heavy 
fire across the valley, he rushed the defence and scattered the 
enemy, who left most of their guns .behind. 

Finding himself without a following, Janssens, who had fled to 
Salatiga, sent a flag of truce offering to capitulate on terms to be 
arranged. But Auchmuty would listen to nothing short of uncon- 
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dilional surrender on Auchmuty’s terms, which stipulated for the 
handing over of the island and its dependencies, for the military 
to be prisoners of war, and for the public debt to be guaranteed. 
Janssens, protesting uselessly, signed and ratified the treaty of 
capitulation. In the meantime a naval force had landed and 
occupied Gressic, and three days later Surabaya surrendered; 
the strong F'ort Ludowyk followed suit. The British were now the 
masters of Java. 

Auchmuty, his work done, returned to Madras with the treaty 
in his pocket, and with him went the Engineer officers with the 
exception of their Chief. Mackenzie had important work to do 
before leaving Java. 

And lu'rc, a few words about the gap that existed between 
the emoluments of a Chief Engineer and the pay of his subor¬ 
dinates, may be appropriately defined. “ The only financial 
inducement to an honest engineer,” says Sancles, “ to stay in 
India was the highly paid post of Chief Engineer. If he got that 
appointment and kept it for a few years, he could retire in affluence. 
The wise Chief Engineer retired before his health failed.” (For¬ 
tunate would it have been for Mackenzie, and perhaps for the 
cause of culture, had he followed that excellent advice.) . . . “ The 
prize of a Chief Engineership fell only to the man who had out¬ 
standing professional ability bcickcd by influence [which Mac¬ 
kenzie lacked] and a cast-iron constitution [which Mackenzie 
possessed as siiown by his numerous recoveries from illnesses]. 
This,” says Sandcs, was a post worth holding. 

“. . . There were two scales of pay, one for garrison duty and 
the other for service in the field, and they differed enormously. 

‘‘ A Lieutenant-Colonel of the Bombay Ifiigincers . . . who was 
lucky enough to be promoted Chief Engineer, found his peace 
sahiry raised suddenly from Rs 630 to Rs 2340 a month, and when 
he went on service, his pay as Chief Engineer, amounting then 
to Rs 2419, was increased by ii rupcss a day as ‘ table-money ’ 
and an allowance for the keep of two horses.” ^ 

Financially, therefore, Mackenzie was now in clover, and 
professionally, his prestige had been enhanced by the results of 
the campaign.^ 


^ Sandes, Vol. I, pp, 184-7. 

^ Vibart’s account of the capture of Java is to be found in Vol. I, pp. 450, et seq. 
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Chapter Sixteen 

RAFFLES AND THE PRINCES 

On 13th October, 1811, Mackenzie addressed a letter to Lord 
Miiilo, then in Batavia, which (stripped of its Johnsonian sen¬ 
tences), asked the Governor-General for permission to take copies 
of charts of Java and its coasts, such as would be useful to the 
Indian Governments; and suggesting tliat tlicse might be sup¬ 
plemented by memoirs connected with “ the military defence and 
with the history of the country ”, so far as that might be possible 
in the limited time at his disposal. The expense involved would 
be included in rny present personal establishment He pre¬ 
sumes that it would be no inconvenience to the Government of 
Fort St. George, and would probably meet their approbation. 

llie proposal met with Lord Minto's “ entire approbation 
He commended Mackenzie’s ‘‘ zeal ”, and was perfectly satisfied 
that his researches would result in “ the highest and most im¬ 
portant advantages”. As he was about to embark for Bengal, 
he would leave the Lieutenant-Governor (Rallies) to make the 
necessary arrangements. 

On 22nd October, the minutes of the Java Council record the 
appointment of a Committee to collect and register for the infor¬ 
mation of the Government, “ all public archives records plans 
surveys and other public documents in the hands of the different 
departments of the former [Franco-Dutch] Government, and all 
persons in charge of them were required to give an account on 
oath before the Commission, of the documents and any informa¬ 
tion concerning them, that may be required. 

“ Colonel Mackenzie, Surveyor-General of the Madras Estab¬ 
lishment, is requested to give his assistance to the Committee in 
the arrangement of the plans, charts, surveys, and military records 
so collected.” A few months later (as we shall see), the scope and 
composition of this Committee took definite^ shape. 

In a memorandum of 3rd November, Mackenzie states his in¬ 
tention of concentrating on the geography and hydrography of 
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the Oriental coasts and islands, and on the military defence of 
Java. And he makes a series of suggestions to the Committee. 
But although these were the matters that pressed for immediate 
consideration, the scope of his researches was to extend to any¬ 
thing that related to Javanese history and antiquities, social and 
economic life: in fact, any useful information about the country 
that could be collected. This was a job after Mackenzie’s heart. 
If culture is (fundamentally) a passionate search for truth, he 
was emphatically a man of culture. And as Colonel Sandes put 
it, Mackenzie was “ so thorough in his researches and so meticu¬ 
lously accurate ” that any body of facts collected by him inspired 
the most complete confidence in their unassailability. 

The importance of the work that thus devolved upon him may 
be seen by reviewing the problems, political, economic, and 
social, that awaited solution after the British victory. 

Clearly the man marked out for ruling the island for the East 
India Company, and attempting to solve those problems, was the 
man upon whose accurate information and sound advice Lord 
Minto had relied when he decided upon the expedition. And 
that man was Stamford Raffles. As Lieutenant-Governor, he set 
himself the task of completing the subjugation of the island, con¬ 
solidating the gains of territory, and estciblishing a system of 
government that would at once bring profit to his employers and 
prosperity and happiness to the Javanese people. 

One of the qualifications of Raffles for high office was his 
ability to pick out the best men for any special work that had 
to be done. He had a quick eye for ability, and perhaps even 
a quicker eye for character. It did not take him long to discover 
in Mackenzie a man whose services to himself, to the Company, 
and to Java itself, would be invaluable as an investigator of those 
conditions in the island, an accurate knowledge of which was an 
essential foundation for building up the new Java he had in mind. 
Mackenzie was eminently painstaking, a distinguished surveyor 
and engineer, a soldier whose courage had been proved on several 
battlefields, and a man whose sympathies were wide as his own. 
It is certain that Raffles recognised in him a kindred spirit, and 
felt satisfied that cultural values, as well as political and economic 
factors, would find a place in the scope of whatever surveys 
might be undertaken by him. And so, in arranging for Mackenzie 
to embark upon an exploring expedition. Raffles did so in full 
confidence of achieving results that would prove of permanent 
value to his administration. Consequently his instructions were of 
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a general character only. Mackenzie had liberty to make what¬ 
ever enquiries he chose, and in whatever way he chose. 

But, first of all, he had to occupy himself ‘‘ in preparations for 
embarking and sending off the public establishment of Lascars, 
artificers, and other public followers that had been attached to 
the Engineer Department, in settling their accounts, and delivering 
into the depots the stores; exclusive of various calls connected with 
the late duty, which continued to demand my attention without 
the assistance of any ollicers of my Corps to the end of November 
[i8i i], when I was for the first time enabled to leave this Capital 
[Batavia] on the tour proposed throughout the country for the 
purpose of more effectively fulfilling the object of my stay ”. 

He proposed to occupy his time in “ examining the actual 
state of the island ”. First and foremost were “ the military posts 
military buildings, and positions in the neighbourhood of Batavia ” 
and throughout the island. And he goes on to remark that by 
turning his attention to the actual state of the island in general, 
he conceived that he was “ best exercising that discretion which 
His Excellency had apparently anticipated in leaving me under 
these general instructions, with a degree of confidence which 
justly demanded the utmost zeal ”. 

There was a wide field of observation from which to reap an 
accumulated harvest of facts vital to the good government of 
this, the latest British possession. Mackenzie’s sense of respon¬ 
sibility for submitting to Raffles an accurate and comprehensive 
report on the actual state of the island in general ”, is evident 
from his journal. For him it was to be no mere pleasure jaunt 
brimful of new scenes and new peoples, with a spice of adventure 
to season the fare. He was well aware that his statement of facts 
would receive from the Governor the respectful consideration that 
his character for accuracy deserved, and that on the soundness of 
his judgment might rest decisions that would affect the future 
welfare of the whole island. As was his way (and the way of Raffles 
also), he had studied from as many first-hand sources as were 
available, reports on Java, before he ever set foot on the island; 
and the information he had acquired was by no means limited 
to matters relating to his profession. Fie had found himself able 
to make a report to his Commander-in-Chief on the inhabitants, 
and on their attitude towards their European rulers. 

The inhabitants of Batavia, he said, were “ tired of the exactions 
of later years and, deprived of their former commerce, are well 
disposed to receive our government ”. The natives, consisting of 
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“Javanese, Malay, and Chinese, the latter of whom form a 
considerable and important part of the population”, were “so 
very timid that little confidence can be reposed in them until 
we finally establish our own Government by reducing the present 
military force His view was that the best service the natives 
could contribute to the British cause would be to resume, “ as 
speedily as possible”, their customary avocations of agriculture, 
fishing, and commerce, and then establish “ that tranc{uillity 
which has been unusually disturbed by the alarms of invasion 
and the measures of the present [Franco-Dutch] Government to 
obstruct our supplies ”. By this means, “ the confidence which 
they appear disposed to entertain in a British Government” 
would be confirmed. 

He had also ascertained from one of his informants, that the 
British would be welcomed by all, even by the Dutch, who were 
disgusted by the French annexation of the island. Now, by the 
favour of the Lieutenant-Governor, he was placed in a situation 
which would enable him to ascertain for himself the truth or 
otherwise of many of the statements he had collected from his 
numerous informants when the expedition was in course of pre¬ 
paration. 

He set out on his journey from Batavia on 26th November. 
The man whose company more than that of any other man he 
would probably have sought, alike for the intellectual stimulus and 
the practical help it would have afforded, was alas! denied to 
him, for John Leyden had just died at Cornclis. His actual com¬ 
panions were Dr. John Hunter, who was going on a medical 
tour, and Lieutenant-Colonel Nagel of the late Engineer establish¬ 
ment in Java, “ whose voluntary offer to accompany me promised 
to be of importance, from his knowledge of the country and 
language ”. 

In his journal Mackenzie describes, with some minuteness, the 
main objects of interest associated with each place he visited and 
makes occasional comments of a general character that are 
marked by the quality known as “ shrewdness ”. There is, for 
example, a mixture of dry humour and casuistry in his remark 
on a road that had been made by the Dutch with forced labour. 
It was, he says, constructed “ at the expense of the feelings of 
humanity ”. Yet “ as we find it executed to our hands, I conceive 
the preservation of a road that opens access to the most difficult 
parts of the interior must be always an object of important atten¬ 
tion for any Government of this island to preserve ”. 
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The Chief Engineer of the Java Expedition could scarcely 
have contemplated with any seriousness the destruction of a useful 
military road, on the ground that it had been made by forced 
labour! 

His remarks on the scenery of the island are rather perfunctory, 
but they show that it appealed to his aesthetic sense. He writes of 
the mountains “ involved in clouds ”, which sometimes opened to 
admit a view of the most picturesque and magnificent scenery 
that mountains, woods, frequent rills, rivulets, and streams of 
water could present, heightened by the most lively [? lovely] 
verdure derived from innumerable springs and fountains 

This was on the way from Batavia to Chcribon by way of 
Buitenzorg. He remarks on the lack of population in this fine 
country, certainly smaller than “ its natural fecundity could 
admit”. Coffee was much cultivated, the plantations occupying 
“ much of the sides of the hills and mountains Chcribon itself 
was the seat of one of the provincial establishments and formerly 
capital of a distinct province ”, but its importance and population 
had been decreased, the latter by epidemic fevers. Mackenzie’s 
companion. Colonel Nagel, died of a fever just before they reached 
Chcribon, ‘‘ in spite of every attention by Dr. Hunter”. 

From Chcribon to Samarang, by the road along the coast, the 
soil, rather marshy near the sea, was devoted to paddy as the chief 
crop. Before reaching Samarang, however, the scenery changed 
from a fiat surface to a prospect enriched by “ numerous topes, or 
groves, of cocoa and other trees, under whose shade the villages 
Negrics and Dessas are hid ”. At a distance to the right, the vast 
ridges “ of mountains that form the interior of Java are seen 
towering to the clouds and their summits involved in fogs ”. 

Samarang he describes as a “ neat town consisting of several 
good houses, commodious enough, but not on the great and mag¬ 
nificent scale of the private edifices of Batavia”. The natives 
thought the place healthy, but our troops suflercd from “ fever 
and fluxes ” till they went to the purer air of the high country, 
which they did during Mackenzie’s journey eastward. 

On his arrival at Samarang, he found that Raffles had gone 
there by sea with the object of examining personally the state of 
the eastern districts, and in order to be near at hand to accelerate 
and ratify the negotiations then in progress between the native 
princes and the British Residents who had been appointed for the 
purpose. But there was a particular reason for his presence. 

The princes had an agreement with the Dutch Government 
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which the British sought to renew but with certain modifications 
in their own favour. The princes knew how to deal with the 
Dutch and the Dutch knew how to deal with them. But these 
British newcomers? The princes were suspicious, apprehensive, 
hesitating. Was their independence to be invaded, were their 
rights to be infringed and their authority with their own people 
disregarded? Would the British prove as masterful as the Dutch, 
or could they be more easily intimidated? They were soon to 
receive the answers to these questions from Raffles himself. 

A word here about the pre-Dutch history of the island may 
clarify the narrative. The mass of the people arc of Malay stock, 
but besides the Europeans, there is an Indian element which at 
one time exercised an authority disproportionate to its numerical 
strength. Hinduism—successively represented by Buddhism, 
Sivaism, and a mixture of the two—lasted until its final displace¬ 
ment, early in the fifteenth century, by the religion of Moham¬ 
medan invaders, since when Islam had been, nominally, the 
religion of the people, the underlying stratum of beliefs, however, 
being animism. The influence of Christianity in modern times 
need not be examined here. 

A century after the Mohammedan influx, the paramount native 
State in Java was Mataram. In 1755, this State was divided into 
two principalities. In 1811, one of these States was named Sura¬ 
karta or (the popular title) Solo, a name also given to the main 
river flowing through the territory. The prince of this State 
was called ‘‘ Emperor” by the Dutch, but his chief native title 
was Susuhunan ”, a title which, according to Mackenzie, had a 
religious significance. Surakarta was about 66 miles from Sama- 
rang, and between it and Djokjokarta, the capital of the Sultan 
of Mataram, lay, on the borders of the two States, the important 
fort of Clatten. This was one of a chain of military posts by means 
of which, in the political system of the Dutch, communication 
with the interior was maintained. But while the Dutch had thus 
kept the passage open, they had scrupulously maintained the 
independence of the two States. The princes were now about to 
have a rude awakening at the hands of the conquerors of the 
French and the Dutch. 

From the first. Raffles had resolved to insist upon a recog¬ 
nition by the princes of British paramountcy. Without that 
recognition he foresaw endless friction between Batavia and the 
native States and a perpetual state of unrest. It was not long 
before the assertion of supremacy became vital to his plans for 
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orderly government throughout the island. Equally resolved was 
the Sultan of Mataram to refuse to agree to any settlement that 
infringed his authority as an independent prince. As an outward 
and visible sign of that resolve, he declined to send a represciila- 
tive, “ as customary ”, to ‘‘ pay homage ” (as Mackenzie puts it) 
to the British Government. This was an act of defiance which 
Raffles could ignore only at the peril of his authority over the 
native States. Hence the special purpose of his journey to Sama- 
rang, where he arranged to pay a visit to the Susuhuiian at Sura¬ 
karta in order to clear up the situation. 

He asked Mackenzie to accompany him; a proposal eagerly 
embraced. It gave the Colonel an opportunity (as he says) of 
viewing the situation and condition of the nati\ c Courts and of 
the countries under their management a characteristic reason, 
to which he added (as a sort of afterthought), that his services 
might be needed in a military capacity! 

As usual with so obsei'x^ant a man, Mackenzie has his com¬ 
ments to make on the country between Samarang and Surakarta. 
‘‘ The route all along from Samarang to Boilallee presented the 
most magnificent and striking scenci^ of low ridges, hills rising 
insensibly to great mountains, whose summits arc enveloped in 
the clouds. On our right [were valleys?] covered with luxuriant 
vegetation of the deepest verdure, varied in shades and at intervals 
diversified by groves of trees & plantations ol colfee towards the 
lower country. On the left, the country runs out of sight ( ii the 
horizon in a rich, cultivated, waving landscape, varied in its 
colour by every shade and every stage of cultivation.” 

On his arrival at Surakarta, Raffles had no difficulty in con¬ 
cluding a treaty with the Susuhunan, who “ professed the utmost 
deference” towards, and ‘‘reliance and confidence” in, the 
British Government. But in the meantime the Sultein of Mataram 
had again flatly declined to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Government. Moreover, he had refused to make an apology for 
“ the violent death of the late Chief Minister ”. 

Unwilling to use force, if an accommodation could be reached, 
Raffles appointed a Commission, consisting of Mackenzie, his 
friend Muntinghe, and Captain Phillips, an officer who could 
speak Malay, to proceed to Djokjokarta and pave the way for a 
treaty with the stubborn Sultan. This mission, says Mackenzie, 
“ was evidently attended with all the success desired. The Sultan 
offered any submission short of actual degradation.” 

This seemed hopeful. When Mackenzie and his companion 
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returned to Surakarta to report to Raffles, the Governor decided 
to countermand the marching orders of the 14th regiment, 
stationed at Clatten, to march upon Djokjokarta, and instead to 
visit the Sultan in person with only a small escort of the 22nd 
Dragoons and part of the 14th Regiment. He set out on 26th 
December (1811) on what proved to be a risky errand, for he had 
deliberately abstained from using a show of force to secure his 
ends. He had, indeed, to rely upon his own personality and 
upon British prestige, for persuading or compelling the Sultan to 
sign a treaty containing conditions which he must have known 
were obnoxious to that prince. In the result, a tragic ending to 
the adventure was averted only by the narrowest of margins. 

Mackenzie seems to have remained at Surakarta to await his 
return. At any rate he has not described what happened at 
Djokjokarta, the particulars of which are from another pen.^ 

When Raffles arrived at the boundary of the Residency of 
Djokjokarta, he was met by the Resident, John Crawfurd, and 
by the Sultan, who received him with a guard of honour. Then 
came the first of the incidents, superficially trivial, but actually of 
significant importance in defining the relationship between 
Raffles as the representative of the paramount Power, and the 
Sultan as the vassal of that Power. That was the relationship 
which Raffles had resolved should be publicly impressed upon the 
Sultan and his people, and impressed by such conspicuous means 
as to leave no doubt at all in their minds. And it was a relationship 
the public avowal of which the Sultan was equally resolved at all 
costs to avoid. 

After the usual civilities had been observed, and a salute had 
been fired in his honour. Raffles proposed to start for the Resi¬ 
dency and made his way to the first of the waiting carriages. At 
once the Sultan pushed ahead to forestall him, but was prevented 
by Raffles’s aides-de-camp. So the Sultan was compelled to take 
the second carriage: a clear indication to the assembled multitude 
of his subjects that his status was inferior to that of the British 
Governor. 

He was forced to swallow this insult. And there was another 
awaiting him. At the Residency two golden thrones had been 
provided, one for Raffles and the other for the Sultan. Of these 
one was placed a little in front of the other. At once Raffles sat 
on this one, but the Sultan declined to sit unless his throne was 
also pulled forward. This Raffles refused to permit. There was 
^ Campbcirs Java^ Vol. I, pp. 359-61. 
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an uproar and Raffles sternly unsheathed his sword. The Sultan 
at once drew his kris. Simultaneously, “ several thousand ” krisses 
were drawn, and for a moment the lives of the Europeans seemed 
to hang by a thread. A single provocative gesture by Raffles 
would have precipitated a massacre of himself and his entourage. 
It was a tense moment. Fortunately Raffles kept his head. He 
sheathed his sword. John Crawfurd, the Resident, came to the 
rescue with a few quietly spoken words. The tension was eased. 
The Sultan sulkily consented to sit down. But it was a near thing 
to a disaster. 

The discussion of the treaty then proceeded in a pacific if not 
an amicable spirit. Raffles scored on every point, and at the end 
of the durbar, victoriously left behind him in the audience chamber 
a crestfallen Sultan and a resentful crowd of his subjects. 

It would have been in accordance with precedent had Raffles, 
on the following day, paid a return call on the Sultan who, in 
fact, awaited his visit with his troops and a guard of honour for 
the Governor. But Raffles determined to rub in the lesson he had 
set himself to teach the Sultan on the previous day. With his 
staff he left the Sultan’s Capital without taking any further notice 
of the Sultan. When John Crawfurd visited the latter after the 
departure of Raffles, he found him in a most dejected mood. But 
that mood soon changed to one inspired by a fierce desire for 
revenge. Soon he was busy plotting for the expulsion of the 
British from the island; which he believed, or brought himself 
to believe, was possible. 

Opinions may differ about the means employed by Raffles to 
show who was master: the British raj or the Sultan of Mataram. 
It was apparently an effective means. But, taking the long view, 
was it politic? For the moment it achieved its object. But it 
could only have one ultimate effect: and that was to stimulate a 
feeling of undying hatred against a race whose representative 
had subjected the proud and revengeful Sultan to such a humilia¬ 
tion before his own people. Mackenzie had told Raffles that the 
Sultan would submit to anything short of “ actual degradation ”. 
Raffles forced him to drink the cup of humiliation to the dregs. 

The means used to secure the treaty negotiated by himself and 
his companions did not at the time, nor subsequently in the light 
of actual events, escape criticism. The nature of this criticism is 
best illustrated by Mackenzie’s comments in his journal written 
at a later period. 

‘‘ It has since been supposed,” he-writes, “ and at the time by 



some suggested, that the quickness with which the treaty was 
agreed, the death of the late minister being then apparently 
overlooked, and the Sultan’s removal not being then affected, 
encouraged that prince and his councillors to hold our power in 
less respect or dread. When it will, however, be recollected that 
at this time wc had not looo disciplined men in arms at or near 
Clatten, unprovided with stores, ammunition, provisions or the 
means of conveying any, or the sick; at the distance of 78 miles 
from the sea coast and from our arsenals, which were also ill- 
provided; [also] in a populous country where the whole mass 
would be instantly in arms against us; without an ally we could 
depend on, for events have since shown that the Susuhunan was 
not to be depended upon . . . when all this is weighed, it will 
be found that no sacrifice was then made but what prudence and 
moderation required. Appearances were even more hostile about 
Djocarta at this time [23rd and 24th December] than when in 
June [1812] afterwards, we marched in force against it. As the 
members of this mission ” [headed by himself] “ passed rapidly 
without any escort from Solo, wc met numerous bodies of armed 
men half-way, and it was just to conclude that if the march of the 
14th Regiment from Clatten had been performed, as originally 
proposed, on the 24th, our mission would have been considered 
a deception unworthy of the national character for good faith, 
and have furnished additional strength to the excuses that would 
have been made for resistance afterwards.” 

A sensible and statesmanlike reply to the critics, one ventures 
to think. It will be remembered it was on the advice of the 
Mackenzie mission that Rallies decided not to make a display 
of force against the Sultan. That, as Mackenzie rightly remarks, 
would have been a breach of good faith, stultifying as it would 
have done, the efforts of the mission to effect an accommodation 
of interests. Raffles had secured his immediate object without 
the use of force, the threat of which in any case, as Mackenzie 
points out, w^ould have been unhelpful, not to say dangerous, for 
the British. But it is clear that the treaty itself was illusory, for 
the Sultan had no intention of observing its terms, nor did Raffles 
expect that they would be kept. They served him until he had 
made his preparations for the inevitable clash between the 
Government and the native princes. 

According to Vibart, the Sultan of Mataram was a prince of 
the same family as the Susuhunan at Surakarta, against whom 
he had risen in rebellion. The Dutch played fast and loose with 
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both princes to suit their own interests and in the result satisfied 
neither. The Sultan had sent an expedition against him, and the 
outcome was a compromise which seems to have formed the basis 
of the agreement with the British. But (again according to Vibart) 
the invasion of the British was regarded by the Sultan as a good 
opportunity for the destruction of all the Europeans in java, 
irrespective of nationality. If that is the fact, and if Raffles was 
aware of it when he visited the Sultan, the humiliations that he 
inflicted upon the prince in the presence of his own people can 
be well understood as a deliberate act of policy designed to bring 
matters to a head. Even when the treaty was being negotiated, 
says Mackenzie, “ events have shown that ... a combination of the 
princes was being proposed Either the British or the Sultan 
had to go. And Raffles was resolved that it would not be the 
British.^ 


^ Mackenzie’s journal, from which extracts are given in this chapter, is to be found 
in the Volume numbered XIV (Mackenzie MSS. in the India OlFice). Excerpts in 
Chapters XVII and XVIII arc from the same source. 
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Chapter Seventeen 

A JOURNEY OF EXPLORATION 

On his way back to Batavia after cowing the Princes, Raffles 
issued an order at Sarnarang dated 29th December, 1811, in¬ 
structing the civil officers of the Government to render Mackenzie 
every assistance in their power on his journey. The Colonel had 
gone back with the Governor to Sarnarang, and from that place 
he resumed his explorations, accompanied by ‘'a Dutch Gentle¬ 
man, Mynheer Johan Knops, a man of experience Mackenzie 
afterwards acknowledged his indebtedness to this Dutchman for 
help in his intercourse with the Dutch colonists and the native 
chiefs. The Colonel had indeed the faculty possessed by many 
Scotsmen of getting on well with foreigners, whatever the colour 
of their skins or the strangeness of their customs. It was this 
facility in making contacts with all sorts and conditions of men 
(differing, as it did, from the usual aloofness of the official English¬ 
men who were his contemporaries), which enabled him to extract 
a variety of information from many sources that would otherwise 
have been unobtainable. In India, as we have seen, his researches 
owed much of their success to the enthusiasm with which his 
Brahman servants worked for him. And in Java he soon estab¬ 
lished friendships with some of the leading Dutch colonists, whose 
knowledge of the country and its inhabitants was willingly placed 
at his disposal. Before he left Java he had cemented this friendship 
by niarrying a Dutch wife. (See Chap. XIX.) 

The journey from Sarnarang to Surakarta was not so rapid as 
on the previous occasion, owing to the state of the roads. The 
summits of the mountains were covered by clouds and mists 
“ which, gradually increasing as the sun arose, poured down their 
contents in the evening on the country around 

“At Solo” [Surakarta], says Mackenzie, “though we were 
introduced to the Susuhunan and accommodation was solicited 
for us by the acting agent, in absence of the Resident notwith¬ 
standing a polite reception, a very evident reserve and coldness was 
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evident and any assistance of carriage, boats, and vessels down the 
river was either declined or evaded. In fact, every kind of requisite 
for the accommodation of the troops at this early period was 
stated [only] to be declined, as not coming within the literal 
words of the late treaty, and it was evident from these and other 
circumstances and a certain air of dissatisfaction that prevailed, 
that the benefits designed for the Emperor [i.e. the Susuhunan] 
in the late treaty, \vhercin he was relieved from the pressure of 
those requisitions that had been so burtherisome to him under the 
[Dutch] Government, and only advantageous to individuals, was 
not yet thoroughly understood nor duly appreciated.” 

All this looked ominous for peaceful relations between the 
British and the native rulers. And indeed neither Rallies nor 
Mackenzie could have had any illusions about the feelings of the 
Princes towards the foreign newcomers. However, the Colonel 
proceeded on his journey of peaceful exploration, undisturbed by 
the probable imminence of its interruption by military duties. 

He was compelled to hire a salt boat at Solo for his purpose 
and she needed repairs. While these were going on, he seized the 
opportunity of gratifying his antiquarian tastes by an excursion 
to Prambanan, half-way between the fort of Clatten and Djok- 
jokarta. This he describes as ‘‘ a very extensive ancient establish¬ 
ment which occupied much ground there, belonging to the earlier 
colonists of the island ”. Prambanan formed the subject of an 
article by Mackenzie in the Transactions of the Literary and 
Scientific Society of Java and was referred to by Raffles in an 
address to that Society on loth September, 1815. The author 
says in his journal that a description of the ruins “ might be out 
of place here ”. 

The garrison of Clatten had been recently reinforced by a 
detachment of the Bengal sepoys, who (he remarks) both there as 
well as at Solo and Djokjokarta, were “ but scantily supplied with 
necessaries”. After the conclusion of the treaty, Mackenzie had 
recommended an early addition to their stores. These advanced 
posts (he observed) were near the Sultan’s Capital, and supplies 
could easily be cut off'. 

He remarks on the ‘‘ lack of harmony ” between the natives 
and the sepoys “ since happily removed He has left on record 
his opinion of the former. “ We had no reason to think unfavour¬ 
ably of the character of the natives, and there is room to suppose 
that the cruelty which afterwards marked their conduct to our 
wounded proceeded rather from the incitement and acts of a few 
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leaders and their habits of abject implicit obedience to the com¬ 
mands of their Chiefs than to depravity in the general moral 
character of the people.’’ He was too just a man for sweeping 
condemnations at variance with the facts. 

He came within twelve miles of Djokjokarta, but thought it 
prudent to avoid the Sultan’s Capital lest suspicion should be 
attached to a visit by ‘‘ a professional officer ”. No attention 
whatever (he adds) had been paid (in the Sultan’s territory) to 
‘‘ the requisitions for our assistance ”. The country, he remarks, 
showed every sign of cultivation and abundance. The inhabitants 
were busy at their usual occupations, and the hostile attitude so 
apparent in December had been “ entirely laid aside Evidently 
if trouble came, it would be from the rulers and not from the 
people. 

Before taking leave of Solo, he gives a description of some 
characteristics of the place. The palace of the Susuhunan; the 
British Residency; and the fort garrisoned by the British troops: 
these were the principal buildings. The town was neat. It was 
inhabited by a number of colonists, the families and descendants 
of Europeans formerly employed about the Residency (Dutch) or 
the Court. The population was “ very considerable ”, and had 
“ all the air of a Dutch colony ”. The number of people depen¬ 
dent on the Court and Residency occasioned a ‘‘ bustle and 
activity not to be found in any other native town in Java ”. 

“ The markets, particularly the quantity of meat daily exposed 
for sale, show how far the habits and the manners of the Javanese 
are removed from the strict Hindoo observance of caste, food, and 
religion.” He gives a list of the articles exposed for sale, and 
remarks that the workmanship and quality are “ beyond other 
Eastern Colonies, particularly the leather manufacture wherein 
accoutrements, saddles, harnesses &c are made”. 

The military strength of the Susuhunan consisted of “ a numer¬ 
ous militia armed with pikes, their most formidable weapon”. 
Several corps had muskets (but no bayonets) and ‘‘ a vast variety 
of European arms ”. They were dressed in “ the most fantastic 
habits ” in imitation of obsolete European garments—some of 
them “ very antique ”. Their discipline and lack of knowledge 
of European tactics were beneath contempt. Their ammunition 
was defective and bad. They had numbers of “ old honey¬ 
combed guns of no use” and the guns had no carriages. Their 
pikes were certainly formidable “ if they knew the advantage 
they possessed ”. In the management of their small lively horses, 
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“ they exhibit a degree of adroitness not inconsistent with their 
Tartar origin’’. 

The Colonel and his party left Solo on 31st January, 1812, in 
“ a large boat There were in all about twenty people in the 
boat but ‘‘ without any soldiers, peons, or military escort what¬ 
ever The banks of the river were so steep that it was difficult 
to get good views of the surrounding country. But the travellers 
could see that the scenery was enlivened by groves and gardens 
which marked the presence of villages. There were no remarkable 
mountains in sight except Lovo to the right “ whose peaks rose 
majestically to the clouds ”. Late in the afternoon they stopped 
at a Bundaree, i.e. a place where tolls, generally farmed out to 
Chinese, were collected. At these Custom houses they usually 
met every accommodation.” 

Their next stopping-place, reached in the evening of ist 
February, was Avee, where the main river was joined by the 
Madion, having its source in the mountain of Lovo. Avee was a 
principal station for the timber trade, quantities being sent thence 
to Surabaya or Grissee on the coast, and the stations on the east 
of the island. Boats and vessels of a considerable size suitable for 
the river were built at Avee. An unfinished boat observed by 
Mackenzie “ measured 56 paces in length, its bottom nearly flat, 
consisting of nine pieces of wide planks of proportionable dimen¬ 
sions 

From Avee the voyagers proceeded to the next station. “ Soon 
after leaving Avee the river still winds in small curves and at 
last enters a more hilly tract.” The banks were steep and covered 
with a thick jattic, “ from which cover the peacock was often 
seen displaying its superb plumage ”. Then they came to a more 
level country cultivated with “ paddy and abounding in groves 
& villages, several of which are pleasantly situated on small penin¬ 
sulas formed by the frequent winding banks of the river which 
still continued to run much in curves”. The water was ten to 
fourteen feet deep. Now came a descent into an extensive valley, 
“forming between the calcareous ridge of the original strata a 
beautiful champaign country in which it [the river] meanders in 
the most fantastic curves, enclosing within their limits several 
beautiful and interesting situations and villages”. 

Gradually the river banks lost their steepness and the stream 
its consequent velocity, while the depth of water increased. 
“ The country,” remarks Mackenzie, “ was evidently formed from 
deposits carried down by the streams from the upper countries 
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and the water is consequently very muddy. Habitations were more 
numerous, villages larger, plantations more diversified, and the 
country on the whole more highly cultivated and populous.” 

At the village of Brandong they landed early in the evening to 
make some enquiries about the site of the ancient Capital, but 
they only stopped an hour as they found the means of conveyance 
difficult. The Colonefs curiosity was unappeasable but circum¬ 
stances did not always permit of its gratification. “ We con¬ 
tinued,” he says, “ to float down on the majestic stream till dark ”, 
when they decided to stay “ till the moon was up ”. 

And so the voyage was renewed with little variation. As they 
descended to the east they discovered, bearing due south, ‘‘ the 
lofty peak and mountain of Arjoon ” lying south of Surabaya. 
They had now got into the flat paddy country, formed by soil 
“ carried down by the stream for ages The weather continued 
‘‘ fair and serene and the atmosphere pure and unclouded ”. 

Early next morning th(‘y passed the first Custom house of 
the Grissce district, and soon afterwards entered a channel lOO 
feet wide. Here the Colonel remarks on a jungle in the marsh 
‘‘ formed of pieces of aquatic plant . . . used for roofing houses 
in this mild and temperate climate ”, thus becoming an ‘‘ emolu¬ 
ment ” to “ the owners of the low inundated and less profitable 
lands”. 

What he describes as our large unwieldy boat”, which had 
hitherto “ glided ” down the stream by “ a simple rudder and two 
poles ”, was now taken in tow by ‘‘ a small boat with an out¬ 
rigger ”. 

After getting clear of the marsh and woods, they entered upon 
country of a different character. “ The most interesting scenery 
burst on our view”, two “lofty blue mountains” on the right 
“ elevating their peaks from an ocean of vapours and white mist, 
and the winding calcareous coast of Madura lined by table-hills, 
groves, & villages on our left, while the calm bosom of the channel 
of Madura, occupied at distant intervals by boats & canoes of 
various grotesque forms [and] by barks, junks, & ships, appeared 
right before us ”. 

Their boat, “ a large floating house ”, without sails or machinery 
and guided by poles through a channel of 5 feet depth (sometimes 
less than 2 feet) at length reached Grissee. 

Grissee was the terminus of Mackenzie’s first journey in Java. 
He describes it as “ formerly one of the most considerable entre¬ 
pots between Arabia, the Persian Gulf, the West of India & the 
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islands and countries to the East of India, and to which the des¬ 
cendants of the first Arab navigators resorted from commercial 
as well as religious motives. The memory of the first establisher 
of the Mahomedan religion in Java is preserved here, with the 
tombs of their first missionaries who, with their religion, introduced 
the laws and the system of government that in fact prevails in 
Java to this day, as well as a connexion of commerce that might 
still be improved with Persia, Arabia, & the West of India, and 
raised from that languor into which the commerce of these seas 
and coasts in general seems to have fallen and the consequence of 
Grissee declined.” 

Mackenzie’s narrative pauses here in order to give a summary 
of his survey report on the Solo river. 

“ We had then completed this singular navigation in the space 
of 89 hours, reckoning only the time we were afloat which, allow¬ 
ing four miles per hour, gives an extent of 356 English miles to 
the windings of the river, which on the chart only gives a straight 
line of 140 English miles. No serious impediment to boats or 
vessels appeared in the whole course, excepting the mud banks 
at the entry and the two ridges of rock already mentioned, but 
the nature of the obstacles can be best ascertained in the dry 
season. 

“ I recommended to Colonel Gibbs, the Commanding Officer 
and Chief Civil authority in the Division, the propriety of taking 
an early opportunity of having a more detailed survey (this was 
done by ‘ an officer of experience ’ in July, 1812), referring further 
notices to a more particular account of the journey proposed to 
be extracted from the journal kept on this tour.” 

We have seen from extracts taken from Mackenzie’s journal 
how catholic were his interests, ranging from archaeology to 
theology, and from economics to natural scenery. Nor was he 
indifferent in his journal jottings to a sense of literary style, rather 
laboured though it was, and conventional in its phrasing. Above 
everything, one sees the writings of a mind avid for knowledge: 
pure knowledge, as well as knowledge of the kind that can be 
turned to practical advantage. Also, he was never content with a 
superficial survey of any subject he attacked; for him there must 
be the most complete understanding of the matter that was attain¬ 
able. Everyone knew that once Mackenzie had delivered his 
considered opinion on any subject of importance, it had been 
reached neither hastily nor without meticulous care. 

He remained at Grissee for a day only, but even that day must 
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be employed usefully. Accordingly, he inspected certain salt¬ 
petre works established by private enterprise some years previously 
to supply the colony with the necessary ingredient for gunpowder. 
The best sulphur, he remarks, was obtained from a mountain on 
the Straits of the island of Bali. He collected afterwards several 
papers on the subject, “ which may be usefully applicable to our 
manufacturers of gunpowder in India 

He arrived at Surabaya on 7th February, a place, he remarks, 
whose climate does not agree with Europeans. In his day Sura¬ 
baya was not the important place it has since become. Indeed he 
rates it below Grissee as a port with a future. Owing to “ the 
fertile country behind it; its various productions; its facility for 
obtaining timber by the Solo river; and the ready access to cither 
sea by the Straits of Bali, Madura, Lambok &c ”, Grissee, he 
prophesied, would always possess a favourable situation for expan¬ 
sion, even superior to Surabaya, which seems to have derived 
its late selection for the marine arsenal and depot rather from the 
circumstances of the times and the difficulty of access to it by 
water, while the British naval power was superior on the coast of 
Java”. 

Awaiting him at Surabaya was Colonel Gibbs, the Assistant 
Civil Commissioner, with a letter dated 21st January, 1812, from 
the Lieutenant-Governor addressed to him in concert with the 
Dutch gentlemen (one of them the same [person] who accom¬ 
panied me on the journey) This letter informed him that a 
Committee had been appointed ‘‘ to investigate the state of the 
country of Java in general, the tenure of islands in particular, 
and the system of management that had prevailed, with a view 
to obtain materials for the British Government for an accurate 
knowledge of the actual system of territorial management and the 
means of improving the same, of correcting what might be im¬ 
perfect in the late system of improving the condition of the in¬ 
habitants and the service of revenue to the State And Mac¬ 
kenzie was invited by Raffles to become the President of this 
Committee. 

It was an honour of which the implications were obvious, and 
the Colonel’s reactions to it arc best given partly in his own 
words. 

“ As this,” he says, “ was the first intimation of my being 
required for this service, the first reflection that occurred to my 
mind turned on the consideration how far its duties might be 
compatible with my other avocations”; having regard to the 
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time he proposed to stay in the island, and the object he had in 
view in making his tour. 

A necessary qualification for the proposed investigation and 
for acquiring ‘‘ that accurate knowledge requisite for forming 
decisive opinions on matters so arduous and important ” was, he 
thought, a previous and more permanent residence at the Capitals 
of the different provincial establishments, ready access to the 
records, and occasional journeys into the more remote parts. 
There were also language difficulties' which he had already 
experienced in some degree, for there was a necessity for com¬ 
munications to be made not only in Dutch but in the Malay and 
Javanese languages. He had managed to overcome these impedi¬ 
ments, “ only by close application ” and the liberal aid he had 
received from others. 

These considerations seemed to him to be sufficiently forcible to 
justify his declining the appointment. On the other hand, he 
would have the assistance of many well-informed members of the 
late (Dutch) Administration on this side of the island. And in 
view of the scarcity of qualified British-born subjects, the public 
service seemed to demand from him at the least a sketch of the 
outlines for conducting the inquiry, to be followed up later on. 
For this purpose he would not be tied down longer than was com¬ 
patible with his other views, and even a sketch would be of assis¬ 
tance. Besides, Raffles had written him signifying his “ earnest 
wish” for him to put the inquiry in train, and that it was not 
necessary to engage himself further than was convenient for him. 
The appointment of the Commission would give it a standing in 
the eyes of the Javanese, such as would enable the Commissioners 
to obtain every kind of knowledge of the colony more readily 
than would otherwise be possible. 

After careful consideration, therefore, he decided to engage 
to “ assist in preparing the first outline and plan of conducting ” 
the inquiry, stipulating, however, his intention of relinquishing 
the appointment on completion of his tour to the eastward of the 
island, which was not to suffer interruption by this service. 

“ A competent remuneration by way of monthly salary ” was 
fixed for the Dutch members. “ My situation in this respect was 
not adverted to, nor did I think it necessary to make any proposi¬ 
tion whatever on this score, as I conceived that the future con¬ 
sideration of my time or labours would be best appreciated by its 
results and the light in which they were received by the Govern¬ 
ment of India.” There would only be small incidentals to be 
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provided for, such as translations and interpreters, office-rent, &c. 
“ I consider it my duty,” he asserts, “ to state the motives with 
which I acquiesced in this appointment which, it will be per¬ 
ceived, originated on all sides entirely on the liberal grounds of 
presumed advantage, without any previous communication or 
solicitation whatever.” 

Clearly a case of choosing the best man without either front¬ 
door or back-door influence. The process of reasoning by which 
Mackenzie brought himself to accept this appointment (which 
most men would have eagerly grasped) after much hesitation, and 
after weighing the pros and the cons with much deliberation, has 
been set down here with the object of showing how careful he was 
not to promise more than he could honestly see his way to per¬ 
form. Thorough ” was his motto, and unless he could do a job 
thoroughly, he preferred not to undertake it at all. 

It was arranged that the members of the Committee should 
each be eissigned the particular part of the island of which he 
had special knowledge, previous to the drawing up of any general 
report. A plan and its mode of execution would be submitted to 
the Government. The members of the Committee finally separ¬ 
ated for that purpose, after Mackenzie had returned from the 
East point, or Hook of Java, in the month of April, to Surabaya, 
from a tour now to be briefly described. 
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Chapter Eighteen 

MORE TRAVELS IN JAVA 

Had Java become a permanently British possession, instead of 
being only a few years’ tenancy, it is easily conceivable that the 
largest of all the rivers in the island (the Bengawan, or Solo) 
might have been renamed the Mackenzie River, for Colin 
Mackenzie seems to have been its first British explorer. If that 
renaming had actually occurred, we should have two Mackenzie 
Rivers in the world, one in the far West, and the other in the far 
East, each owing its name to a man of the same clan, the same 
town, and probably the same school in the distant Hebrides. 
And a really extraordinary circumstance that would have been! 
There was a difTcrence in the scale of the achievements of the two 
men as explorers, but the spirit of both was essentially the same. 
Wc shall now follow Colin Mackenzie in his further penetration 
of the secrets of Java, this time in the capacity of President of the 
important Commission that had just been set up. But, first of all, 
room must be found for a digression. 

The Colonel seems to have had a flair for presiding over com¬ 
mittees. When, after the British victory in Java, a Prize Court 
was appointed by Raffles to deal with the great c^uantity of prize 
property, chiefly coffee, which had been seized, Mackenzie was 
selected as its President. In the Mackenzie Collection (Vol. 14) 
there is an extract from a statement of claim by Lieutenant- 
General Auchmuty on the Java prize property, which shows 
clearly that some at least of the recipients of the proceeds of the 
sale of this merchandise were dissatisfied with their share. Auch¬ 
muty wrote the Clerk of the Privy Council on i6th June, 1815 
(incidentally, two days before Waterloo was fought), a letter in 
which he compared his services with those of “ his Grace of 
Wellington ”. There was no comparison, he said, between either 
their services or the rewards, but in respect of captures made 
from the enemy by their respective forces, “ one had an equal 
claim with the other ”. No notice was taken of Auchmuty’s letter. 
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He had therefore returned (in print) to the attack in the following 
year. His attack on Lord Minto was vigorous, not to say venomous. 
The Governor-General is accused in effect of having appropriated 
the honour and glory of the British victory, whereas he had con¬ 
tributed little or nothing towards it. He had never, says Auchmuty, 
got information of the least consequence from Lord Minto, and he 
was indebted solely to his own exertions for the intelligence which 
influenced his movements. In only one particular had his Lord- 
ship given his advice—and the advice proved to be wrong. He 
had recommended Auchmuty to begin operations to the eastward 
of the island, whereas the General had decided, before leaving 
Madras, to attack the principal force at Batavia, while his army 
was entire, and before the climate could materially aflect it. He 
imputed the success of the expedition to that determination. Lord 
Minto was not consulted on the plan of disembarkation. He was 
uninformed about the attack on the enemy’s lines (though it was 
in the vicinity of headquarters), until awakened by the noise. 
And the capitulation of the island was negotiated and concluded 
without any deference to his lordshij), or any previous consultation 
with him. Auchmuty was not (he says) deficient in the respect to 
which Lord Minto’s character and high position entitled him. 
All he wished to show was how little the success of the expedition 
was due to his Lordship’s presence in Java. 

The “ exertions and the heroism ” of the officers under him, 
he was proud to confess, materially promoted the success of the 
expedition. But seeing the selection of many of them was left to 
him, he claimed merit for supplying those most capable of assisting 
him. That he had relied implicitly on any of them and sur¬ 
rendered his judgment to theirs, he positively denied. Those most 
in his confidence recommended a different mode of attack from 
the one he adopted. The late General Agnew did not think it 
would succeed, and though General Gillespie (then a Colonel) 
finally entered into it with enthusiasm, he had first proposed other 
plans which he (Auchmuty) had not thought it prudent to adopt. 
He attributed the success of the ‘‘ brilliant operation ” mainly to 
Gillespie’s attack, for everything else depended on it. Yet without 
co-operation it must have been incomplete, if not unsuccessful. 
Auchmuty himself had planned the combined movements. He 
had determined the force to be appropriated to them; directed 
the moment of each separate attack; and when the whole of the 
infantry had gained the works, had opened a passage for the 
cavalry and guns, without which a principal part of the enemy 
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must have escaped. Also, he had followed the remnant of the 
enemy, brought them to action, and after defeating, had forced 
them to a capitulation. 

What was the reason for this display of self-complacency? It 
was dissatisfaction with the distribution of the prize-money. 
Apparently the final allocation of the proceeds of the prize mer¬ 
chandise dealt with by the Court over which Mackenzie had 
presided rested with a Committee of the Privy Council, who 
issued a report on the subject, the receipt of which is acknowledged 
by Auchmuty. He criticises this report in respect of the method of 
allocating the money. The Generals, he asserted, had got too 
little and the other officers too much. Also, tlie share of the Army, 
compared with the grants to the Naval officers, was too small. 
And he pleads that on him personally had rested “ a great deal 
of the difficulties, fatigues, cares, and responsibility ” of the cam¬ 
paign. He claims that in zeal in exertion and in successful enter¬ 
prise ”, he was not inferior to the Naval officers thus favoured, 
though he has no wish to detract from their services. The decision 
of the Council affected both the Army and himself. 

And he ends his letter (addressed apparently to the Clerk of 
the Council) with the bitter remark: “ I shall carry into retire¬ 
ment with me a remembrance of it [the decision] which will last 
me through life ” (he died in 1822). 

Auchmuty, beyond doubt, conducted the short campaign in 
Java with skill and vigour. But when claiming for his own fore¬ 
sight the fortunate decision to disembark the troops near Batavia 
—a decision of paramount importance for final success—he might 
well have spared a word of praise for the man to whose industry, 
and to the sagacity of whose report he owed the basis of his 
decision. That man, as we have seen, was his Chief Engineer, who 
had spared no pains in his preliminary inquiries, and had even 
risked his life to ascertain all the available facts bearing upon 
the question of a landing. 

And he employed the same methods when commencing his 
new task as President of the new Commission of Inquiry. He lost 
no time in getting to work. The members of the Commission, in 
addition to himself, were F. J. Rothenbuhler (a former member 
of Daendels’ Council), J. Knops, and P. H. Lawick van Pabst, all 
Dutchmen. A letter from Raffles dated Batavia 21st January, 
1812, and addressed to the members of the Committee, shows 
clearly the direcdon in which the mind of the Lieutenant-Governor 
was moving. “ It may become necessary,” he says, ‘‘ that Govern- 
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ment should consider the inhabitants without reference to bare 
mercantile profits, and to connect the sources of the revenue with 
the general prosperity of the colony.” That was a declaration of 
wise statesmanship. It is generally believed nowadays that the 
conception of Empire-building embodied in these words had 
barely occurred, if it had occurred at all, to the British mind early 
in the nineteenth century. But here we find Raffles expounding a 
doctrine that is now a commonplace of British policy in its dealings 
with subject peoples, as opposed to the policy of exploitation which 
preceded it. And it was now to be extended to a much larger area 
than the Dutch had controlled. For whereas the Dutch, before 
the arrival of the British, had possession only of Sunda and the 
western part of the island, Raffles visualised a subject territory 
which would include Surakarta and Djokjokarta as well. The 
Dutch had been easy-going in their government of the island. 
Except in the region of Batavia, they had been content to leave 
the rule of the people entirely in the hands of native Regents. 
All the Dutch demanded at the hands of the Regents was civility 
to their officials, and particularly what was considered a proper 
share of grain, and an adequate supply of labour when called 
upon for these contributions. The revenues had been derived 
from a system of monopolies which included the retail sale of 
opium, spirits, toddy, &c., also from gambling and cock-lighting. 
Customs and transit duties upon the forced delivery of produce 
at prices below the market value completed this system of obtaining 
money at the cost of little trouble to the collectors, and of manifest 
injustice to the common people. 

Raffles had resolved to change this system. Fie proposed to 
fix a fair rent on occupied land, and to abolish the forced deliveries 
of produce, the right to demand the provision of labour, and all 
tolls and imposts. Those who had profited by these impositions 
were chiefly the Chinese in the island, many of them had heaped 
up wealth at the expense of the Javanese.^ And it may be added, 
in parenthesis, that these proposals were in fact put into practice, 
much to the advantage of the hewer of wood and the drawer of 
water in Java. But first of all, accurate information upon which to 
base his reforms was essential to Raffles, and it was this informa¬ 
tion that the Commission, with Mackenzie at its head, was now 
setting out to supply. 

In his letter to the Commissioners, Raffles “ flattered ” himself 


^ Sec Campbell’s Java^ Vol. I, pp. 287-323, giving a summary account of the life 
of Raffles. 
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that in their report he would find a ‘‘ satisfactory elucidation ” 
of certain points, a list of which he added. He put some searching 
questions needing an answer. These had a bearing mainly on the 
existing conditions of land tenure, and the fiscal arrangements. 
Also, he asked for an expression of opinion by the Commissioners 
themselves. “ I feel,’’ he wrote, “ the difficulty of the task which 
I impose on you, but I place within your reach all the means 
within my power that can in anyway aid or assist you.” He 
authorised Mackenzie, as President, to provide himself with a 
clerk (at 75 dollars a month). Also, he suggested the provision of 
interim reports, pending the submission of the final report which 
must necessarily be deferred for a considerable time. 

Accompanied by one of the other Commissioners, Mackenzie, 
at the end of February, 1812, set forth from Surabaya bound for 
the eastern extremity of the island. With the duties of a surveyor 
which had formed his main duties on his previous journey, he had 
now to combine those of the Commission as specifically laid down 
by Raffies. So much was now included in the scope of his in¬ 
quiries that practically every facet of native life, as well as the 
physical features of the country through which he passed, needed 
close examination, if the work was to be done with efficiency. At 
Banyuwangi, in the extreme cast, he found himself opposite the 
island of Bali now (in normal times) a favourite calling-place for 
tourist steamers. The Colonel observes that the whole way from 
Surabaya to Banyuwangi he found the British administration 
established “ so efi'ectually ” that no difficulties had to be met. On 
the contrary, “ every aid to our journey was furnished with the 
utmost alacrity by the. Land-Drosts [a Drost means literally a 
Chief Magistrate] and by the native officers, and even by the 
natives of all degrees ”. 

He remarks on the lofty mountains of volcanic origin, some still 
active, to be seen in this district, and makes the suggestion that 
they may have given birth to the shape of this arm of Java called 
the East Hook, which in no part is more than 58 miles in width. 

He found lying at anchor in the Straits of Bali an old friend 
in the frigate Leda, She had lost about 95 of her ratings since 
May, 1811, though the crew had never been much ashore, except 
at Cornelis for a few days. In particular, the marines had all died 
without exception. The cause of their sickness was peculiar to 
Bali, the odd feature of it being that seamen who were rarely 
ashore were more liable to mortality than the troops who were 
exposed to the fatigues of marching. He suggests that an inquiry 
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should be made to ascertain the cause, and to discover the means 
of ‘‘ diminishing or preventing the loss of such valuable men”. 

He discusses the advantage and convenience of keeping a 
naval detachment in the Straits of Bali, in time of war to watch 
the outlet by Bali Lambok, &c., into these seas, and to check the 
continual depredations by pirates who are still extremely trouble¬ 
some But this and the nature of the roadstead were subjects 
that could be more adequately treated in a separate paper. With 
the change of the eastern monsoon, it was impossible for some 
weeks to work through to the southward, owing to the strength 
of the current through the Straits. 

But Bali was outside the scope of Mackenzie’s immediate 
survey, so, with the exception of an excursion for a day to the 
coast (“ mountainous and uninhabited ”) opposite Banyuwangi, 
he had no opportunity of exploring the island. Yet even with so 
limited a chance, his passion for amassing information asserted 
itself. The people, he tells us, would undoubtedly increase rapidly 
“ by the abolition of the trade in slaves ”, who were ‘‘ annually 
brought hence to JavU, and by establishing a friendly intercourse 
and communication with the Chiefs of the island, sufficient to 
check those internal feuds which exist among them, and which 
seem to be connected with this wretched trade ”. He states that 
he was ‘‘ credibly assured ” that some years ago, “ a stand of 
arms was the price of a full grown healthy man”. The natives 
of Bali’ were in ‘‘ superior estimation ”, and consequently* “ ex¬ 
ceedingly fit objects for perpetual bondage, because their women 
excelled in beauty, and their men in spirit, courage, and fidelity. 
At Banyuwangi, the daughter of one of the petty chiefs, or rajahs, 
of Bali was shewn to me in the Dutch Secretary’s house, who had 
been sold by her father to pay a fine laid upon her husband.” 

Mackenzie’s views on slavery would scarcely have received 
endorsement from most of his European contemporaries in the 
East who, in the early days of the nineteenth century, had not 
yet learned to sit at the feet of Wilbcrforce and the ‘‘ Clapham 
Sect”. But the Chairman of the East India Company would 
certainly have stamped them with his approval. 

Bad weather now interrupted Mackenzie’s journey, and his 
intention of visiting the southern coast of the East Hook had to be 
abandoned. Early in March he hastened his departure from 
Banyuwangi to Surabaya. He remarks that on the return journey 
he visited a singular excavation, a hollow of about two miles in 
circuit, “ level on the sea and covered with sand ”. In its centre 
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was a crater, the boiling water in which “ emits volumes of sul¬ 
phurous exhalations”. And he reasons that “ this appearance” 
was ‘‘ no doubt the consequence of these subterranean fires which 
would seem to be in continuous inflammation, and from time to 
time produce those convulsions and appearance that distinguish 
the whole ranges of mountains of Java as much as any country in 
the world ”. 

On his arrival at Surabaya, he discovered that the findings of 
the Committee could not be submitted to the Government for 
some little time. He filled up that time by an excursion to the 
island of Madura: an island, he remarks, well known to have 
furnished most of the recruits of the late native army. These 
recruits either joined the army voluntarily, or generally by con¬ 
tract under the influence of the Chiefs, “ whose zeal and attach¬ 
ment was thought to be conciliated by the titles of Sultan and 
Panambahan, by decorations and honours of knighthood, and 
even by military rank ”. The natives of Madura were not so in¬ 
dolent “ as the Javanese and were better fitted for military ser¬ 
vice ”. 

He spent four days going from one end of the island to the 
other, and in that time could get only a “ cursory view of this 
fine island ”. Being himself an islander, he seems to have been 
specially attracted by islands in the East. He used his eyes to 
some advantage during those four days. In Madura were two 
Drosts who directed the details of the Civil Department. They 
were placed in residence with the Chiefs of Bankalang and 
Samanap. The authority of the Sultan of Madura was in reality 
little more than that of the other Chiefs. 

The climate of the island was esteemed “ highly salubrious ”. 
The chief articles of trade were fish, oil, &c. A vast number ” 
of small craft of all sizes were employed on the water and the 
coast of Madura and Java, manned mainly by the natives of these 
islands. There were very few Malays to be seen. Mackenzie 
remarks that though generally, by us, distinguished by the general 
name of Malays, ‘‘ neither the name nor nation is known here, 
nor the language, excepting by the few Dutch colonists, and the 
chief and native authorities acting under their direction, with 
whom it is the medium of general communication ”. 

Returning to Surabaya from his Madura trip, he made yet 
another excursion of three days up to the head of the delta, where 
the branches of the river above Surabaya separate. Then he 
visited the district of Djapan, ceded to the late Government under 
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the last treaty with Daendels. A visit to the site of the capital of 
the last Javanese native kingdom, which in the sixteenth century 
was succeeded by a Mohammedan Government, concluded the 
trip, which, incidentally, was undertaken partly on account of its 
antiquarian interest, but mainly, as it would appear, because it 
gave him an op])ortunity of seeing a part of the provinces, “ in 
all likelihood about to be the subject of discussion or even military 
action He returned by water to Surabaya: a day’s travel. 

On 21 St April he left Surabaya for Japara, ‘‘formerly a con¬ 
siderable mart and seaport ”, until the cession of Samarang and 
its convenience induced the Dutch to give it their preference as 
their principal station on the Eastward. He saw few remains of 
its former affluence. He notes having seen a sawmill there with 
ingenious machinery, which could put ten saws in motion at once 
by water power. It was at a complete standstill for the want of 
some small piece of the mechanism that ( ould be obtained only 
from Europe. He notes also the longing of the sepoys stationed at 
Japara for their native country. The Land-Drost, he says, treated 
them with the utmost kindness. Yet “ they still long for India, 
for their native country, and for their families ”. 

Samarang he reached on 5th May, “ after completing this tour 
of four months, gratified with the view of a rich and plentiful 
country, abounding in every convenience of life, highly peopled 
by a race apparently better clothed, fed, and to every appearance 
more comfortably situated than such of the labouring class of 
India as have come within my observation ”. 

He had proposed to Raffles some time previously to meet him 
at Samarang early in May; alternatively to go to Batavia in 
order, if practicable, to close there his engagements with the 
Commission. With the materials already in his possession, sup¬ 
plemented by a study of the records and official documents in 
Batavia, he believed that he would possess sufficient matter for a 
comprehensive survey of the different parts of the island. “ The 
most intelligent persons ” employed by the Dutch Government 
had been desired to give in memoirs, from which a very con¬ 
siderable body of useful information had been obtained, both of 
military and general significance. 

Early in the year, rumours had spread (confirmed, apparently, 
by the depots of stores and grain prepared at Dalatiga) that a 
movement of the troops was likely to be made in the vicinity of 
the native Princes whose disaffection was now an open secret. 
“ My own observation,” remarks Mackenzie, “ also gave me room 
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to conclude that the tranquillity of the island was likely to be dis¬ 
turbed.” The Commander-in-Ghief (Gillespie) was expected to 
arrive shortly in Samarang from Palambang and Rallies hoped 
to meet him there. In these circumstances Mackenzie deemed it 
his duty, in his “ professional and military capacity ”, to remain 
at Samarang instead of going to Batavia. It was essential for him 
to see Gillespie. 

He was engaged from the beginning of May till June on the 
affairs of the Commission, and in giving surveying instruction to 
the two assistants whom he had left at Buitenzorg in November. 
Also, influenced perhaps by the Highlander’s nostalgia (which in 
his own case he seems to have sternly repressed), he made repre¬ 
sentation to the authorities on behalf of the homesick Lascars, 
which resulted in their being sent back to India. While at Sama¬ 
rang, he received every assistance in his search for information 
from the officers employed by the late Dutch Government, in¬ 
cluding those of them now in the British Service. '' I must do 
them the justice to notice,” he testifies, ‘‘ that throughout this 
journey I generally met the most cordial assistance from all 
classes and ranks of colonists and natives, in aid of the objects 
of my journey and research.” Yes: he was obviously a good 
‘‘ mixer ”. 

On the arrival of the Commander-in-Chief at Samarang, 
Mackenzie informed him that if his military services were not 
needed, he would at once leave for Batavia. Gillespie expressed 
his satisfaction at meeting him, and directed him to proceed “ the 
very next day by post” to Djokjokarta, to examine and be pre¬ 
pared to report the state of the place on his arrival, and of the 
fort and the works of the Krattan (or residence of the Sultan) ”. 

It was a stroke of luck for Gillespie to have Mackenzie available 
for this task. And indeed, there was no other man then in Java 
so capable for it. Apparently they were on the eve of a campaign 
that was intended to be short, sharp, and decisive. Its result 
would determine who were to be the real rulers of Java: the 
British or the native Princes. Also, it would determine the future 
of the Javanese people: whether it was to be under the benevolent 
autocracy of British rule, or the not-so-benevolent despotism of 
their native Princes. 



Chapter Nineteen 

THE FALL OF THE PRINCES: AND AFTER 

Although Raffles had decided that the time had come to measure 
his strength against the resources of the Sultan of Mataram, 
neither he nor his military advisers seem to have thought that a 
large force was needed to overcome the enemy’s resistance. Indeed 
the disparity in numbers between the attacking and the defending 
forces was so great as to induce the conviction that the military 
efficiency of the latter was held in the greatest contempt. In 
Java, as in India, the invincibility of the British soldier when 
opposed to native troops, however great the odds against him, 
was held by the British themselves as a cardinal article of faith. 
Events had seemed to justify the belief, and to harden it into 
greater assurance the oftener it was put to the test. Only this 
assurance can explain the fact that a body of less than looo 
British troops was considered sufficient to beat an enemy con¬ 
sisting of some 17,000 well-appointed Javanese in a fortress of 
considerable strength, and surrounded by a population of more 
than 100,000 fanatical natives. If the attempt failed (as Raffles 
and Gillespie well knew) the fate of the survivors, if captured, 
would be terrible, for the Sultan had resolved upon the utter 
destruction of all the Europeans in the island. 

The risk was deliberately taken. It was justified by the event. 
But the issue depended upon the impregnability, or otherwise, of 
the Krattan, the fortified palace of the Sultan. It was a for¬ 
midable fortress, three miles in circumference, surrounded by a 
broad, wet ditch with drawbridge, and a strong high rampart. 
The bastions were defended by 100 guns. Clearly an engineering 
problem; so it was indeed a piece of good fortune for Gillespie 
that the Chief Engineer of the Expeditionary Force had not gone 
back to India and was available for the job. The “ handy man ” 
seemed to be always on the spot when his services were urgently 
needed. 

On 17th June, Raffles and Gillespie arrived at Djokjokarta, the 
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Sultan’s Capital. An attempt had been made by the enemy to 
cut the British communications by destroying bridges in Gil¬ 
lespie’s rear, and by laying waste the country. With 50 dragoons 
Gillespie went out to reconnoitre, and found a large body of the 
Sultan’s men whom he tried to persuade to return to the Krattan. 
At first they agreed to do so, but in the darkness of the night, they 
suddenly threw their spears at the dragoons and wounded a ser¬ 
geant and four men. The dragoons then cut their way through 
to safety, with the loss of only two men, of whom one was wounded. 

Gillespie’s object was now to keep the enemy engaged until the 
arrival of his reinforcements. Meanwhile he occupied a fort built 
by the Dutch which, in accordance with their usual custom, was 
built close to the Capital. It was in fact little better than a depot 
for military stores. The Dutch powder was bad, but the British 
fire, ineffective though it must have been, served its purpose of 
keeping the enemy employed while the British were concen¬ 
trating. Two depots of powder, one on each side, blew up. 
Meanwhile Lieutenant-Colonel MacLeod, with a detachment of 
Royal Artillery, grenadiers of the 59th, flank and rifle companies 
of the 78th, some hussars, and a detachment of Madras Horse 
Artillery, was on the march from Salatiga to join Gillespie; he 
had been preceded by Lieutenant-Colonel Watson, with some 
units of H.M.’s 14th Regiment and the Bengal Volunteers. Gil¬ 
lespie arrived at Djokjokarta on 19th June. 

The part played by Mackenzie must now be told, as far as 
possible in his own words. It will be remembered that Gillespie 
had instructed him to travel at once by post to Djokjokarta. In 
company with Colonel MacLeod of the 59th, he set off on the 
morning after his interview with Gillespie, arriving at his destina¬ 
tion on 15th June. 

“ The events of this short and interesting campaign,” he 
writes, “ I consider it unnecessary for me to detail. By posting 
to Boilallee half-way, and thence taking the horses of the country, 

I reached Djokjokarta without any escort on the evening of the 
15th. The rapidity of the journey enabled me to pass clear of 
the numerous armed parties that were now crowding into the 
Sultan’s capital. Before hostilities commenced, I was enabled 
to pass entirely round and to examine the exterior works, forti¬ 
fications, and ditch of the Krattan and, after obtaining every 
possible information from the Resident, to arrange the plan of 
attack in concert with the staff arrived there, which [the plan] 
was ready on Colonel Gillespie’s arrival.” 
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And what did he find? 

He found that no stores or entrenching tools ” were at Djok- 
jokarta. Indeed there was simply nothing “ necessary for any 
regular attack and but little ammunition So he had to impro¬ 
vise, and it was fortunate that he was sufficiently resourceful to 
overcome so unpromising a situation. 

He quickly collected “ a number of country artificers and 
tools There was just sufficient time to get the few ladders made 
by which the escalade was efl'ected on 20th June. Only five 
“imperfect bamboo ladders” had been constructed when the 
flight of all the native workmen put an entire stop to further pre¬ 
parations. What was to be done? “ The advantage, and even the 
importance, of the precautionary measure of the General in 
sending up some of the staff, post, and of this very scanty and im¬ 
perfect substitution, was sufficiently obvious.” And he leaves us 
to infer that Gillespie’s precautions enabled him (Mackenzie) to 
overcome the difficulties which faced him by the lack of the 
necessary material. He appears to have written a journal of the 
campaign, but the present writer has not discovered it, and we 
have to turn to the testimonies of others for our knowledge of 
his share in the victory. 

The Sultan, exulting in the supposed impregnability of his 
fortress, and thinking he had the greatly outnumbered British 
force in his power, insolently demanded its unconditional sur¬ 
render. And he followed up this demand by attacking the Dutch 
town during the night. He was beaten off, and MacLeod’s troops 
having arrived on 19th, the grand assault was made on the Krattan 
on the following day. 

The main attack was by the Bengal Light Infantry, the grena¬ 
diers of the 59th, and the two companies of the 78th. The fighting, 
which lasted three hours, was severe, but the fierceness and 
rapidity of the assault proved too much for the defence, and 
when the Sultan’s own guns were turned upon his garrison, he 
surrendered. The British loss was only some 120 men in killed 
and wounded, a trifling number compared with the losses of the 
enemy. 

A “ great amount ” of treasure was captured, and as a memento 
of the occasion, the 78th retained “ two solid silver soup tureens 
of antique design and exquisite finish ” (which arc still probably 
in the possession of the Seaforths). It was Mackenzie’s fortune 
to make contact once again with the “ Lewis ” regiment (the 
78th), and to have another opportunity of conversing in Gaelic 
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with his fellow-exiles in the regiment. We have seen the sym¬ 
pathetic interest he showed in the homesickness of the Indian 
Lascars. Here were men equally nostalgic in their outlook, to 
whom the respect shown to their distinguished countryman must 
have been a source of legitimate pride and satisfaction. There 
were, in the year 1800, some 300 Lewismcn in the battalion 
stationed at Calcutta, whose remarkable sense of discipline was 
largely stimulated by the desire to stand well in the estimation of 
their friends at home. Their Commanding Officer, Colonel Mac¬ 
kenzie, had only to threaten his men with the publication in their 
native parishes of delinquencies, to ensure the exemplary be¬ 
haviour which the regiment so notably and consistently main¬ 
tained. And instances of misbehaviour were met by the delin¬ 
quents being ‘‘ sent to Coventry ” by their comrades, who were 
shocked at the shame brought by the culprits on their kindred 
at home. All this was well understood by their Colonel who, 
himself a Highlander, adopted a device for securing discipline 
that must have amazed his brother-officers by its efficacy. The 
regiment had one more fight in Java before leaving the island. At 
Probolingo in May, 1813, they dispersed a force of fierce bandits 
with small loss to themselves. When, later in the year, this fine 
regiment—no finer has ever served under the burning sun of the 
East—finally sailed from Java to Calcutta, only 400 remained of 
the 1027 ^ho had left Madras in 1811, many having fallen victims 
to the climate. And the survivors were shipwrecked on the way 
to Calcutta, where their never-failing sense of discipline success¬ 
fully stood the test imposed by the extreme hardships they had to 
endure. 

To return to Mackenzie after his contact with the 78th at 
Djokjokarta. A striking tribute was paid by Colonel Gillespie to 
his services in framing the plan of attack. In his general orders 
Gillespie says: 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Mackenzie of the Madras Engineers and 
Major Thorn [who, incidentally, wrote an account of the cam¬ 
paign] Deputy-Quartermaster-General, whose gallantry and con¬ 
duct have been always conspicuous, were exceedingly serviceable 
in arranging the plan of attack. The former of these officers having 
been detained in the island upon professional duties, the Com¬ 
mander of the forces was particularly fortunate in the opportunity 
of “ benefiting by his valuable talents and exertions.” And in 
general orders by the Commander-in-Chief in India, the ‘‘ warm¬ 
est thanks and highest appreciation” are expressed to Mackenzie, 
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“ who being detained on the island by professional duties, afforded 
all the aid by his valuable talents in the formation of the plan of 
attack 

It is clear, therefore, that in his last service as a soldier in 
Java, as in his first, he earned not merely distinction, but a right 
to the claim that he was one of the contrivers of victory. A cog 
in the military machine, yes, but a cog the lack of which might 
conceivably have deranged its working. It is not too much to 
say that every military engagement in which Mackenzie took part 
as a responsible Engineer owed its success—and he never served 
in a defeated army—in varying importance to his technical skill, 
his soundness of judgment, and his general resourcefulness. The 
storming of Djokjokarta was his last piece of work on active 
service. He was now able to resume his interrupted work of re¬ 
search in which he found the true spice of his many-sided life. 

“ After the storming of the Krattan,’’ so he writes, “ I was 
necessarily detained till the i4lh [July] by the direction of Colonel 
Gillespie, to examine and report upon the state of the works, to 
see that the principal points of the Krattan were blown up and 
destroyed, which was duly effected.” 

Raffles disposed of the Sultan by exiling him to the Prince of 
Wales Island, and placing his son on the throne. And the Susu- 
hunan of Solo, who had been a secret accessory to the proposed 
extirpation of the Europeans, quickly came into line when he 
found that the British were masters of Mataram. His example was 
followed by the other native Princes, and Raffles soon ruled over 
an island where the Dutch colonists were ready to co-operate with 
him, and the rebellious native Princes were willing to accept 
British overlordship, 

Gillespie kept Mackenzie with him until the Susuhunan had 
submitted and had agreed to a new treaty with the Government. 
On 15th July Mackenzie joined the last detachment of the forces 
on the march and arrived at Samarang on i8th. On his return 
from Boilalee he visited the establishment at Siloo, to inspect the 
garden and ground where the vegetables and fruits of European 
climates are successfully grown, as well as wheat and other grains 
of cold climates ”. He found the cold ‘‘ extremely severe at night ”, 
but the air was esteemed to be “ very salubrious ”. He ascended 
the summit of Marbaboc and viewed its volcanic crater which 
seemed to have been active at no great distance of time back. 
This was the second of the volcanoes I had inspected in the course 
of the tour. It may be noticed here that from a third, the moun- 
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tain of Idunne, near Banyuwangi the sulphur is obtained which 
was used in the powder works in Java.” 

He remained at Samarang until i8th August, and then, having 
sent his establishment of people and baggage by sea, set off by 
land for Batavia. While at Samarang he reported to Raffles on 
the progress then made by the Committee of which he was Presi¬ 
dent, and arranged a mode of communication with the other 
members of the Committee. His object in travelling by land to 
Batavia was to observe the state of the roads and bridges since 
the previous year. He found them in a satisfactory condition, 

reflecting great credit on the administration of the country 
Also, he wished to urge the Land-Drosts on the route to expedite 
their reports as much as possible, in order to enable him to get 
the Committee’s report completed quickly. But hearing of an 
opportunity of getting a ship for Madras, which would probably 
be the last before the change of monsoon, he was not able to carry 
out his programme, and had to hurry from Chcribon, arriving at 
Batavia on 24th August. 

He arranged to embark with the 89th Regiment, but owing to 
rumours of a French fleet being at sea, the regiment did not sail 
until 7th September. ‘‘ Various considerations ” (of which he 
gives an elaborate explanation) induced Mackenzie to postpone 
his departure for India still longer. So painfully conscientious a 
man was he, that he found it necessary to analyse his motives in 
thus deferring the time when he would be back again at work in 
Madras. He believed that his motives were ‘‘ satisfactory ”, and 
that they were so considered by ‘‘ the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Lieutenant-Governor, who had arrived soon afterwards in Bata¬ 
via ”. Not that he proposed to idle away his time in Batavia in 
the meantime: far from it. He was sternly opposed to waste, and 
above all, to wasting time. He intended to “ engage in as thorough 
research work as was practicable into the archives, and thus 
usefully employ his time until his departure”. And those who 
know the pleasures of research in the domain of historical docu¬ 
ments, will agree that he could not have chosen (for a man of his 
cast of mind) a more interesting occupation. But he says nothing 
at all of another reason that kept him in Batavia. Yet it was 
surely a reason for which no apology was needed. 

Colin Mackenzie was married at the Lutheran Church in 
Batavia on i8th November, 1812, to Miss Petronella Jacomina 
Bartels, a Dutch lady who was born at Trincomalee in Ceylon. 
Beyond these simple facts, nothing is known about her previous 
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history. He may have first met her when serving in Ceylon, but 
that is. mere surmise. Of her parentage we have no information. 
The name of a Mr. H. G. Bartels is included in a list of prominent 
Dutchmen of Java given by Mr. Donald Maclaine Campbell; 
he was the editor of a journal and is described as ‘‘ a brilliant and 
distinguished pensioned officer with great journalistic ability” 
(who had to flee from the island to escape a suit for libel), and it 
is conceivable that Mcickenzie’s bride belonged to the same 
family. Among those who attended the wedding ceremony was one 
Lieutenant Kenneth Miickcnzie of the Bengal Engineers, described 
as a “ relative ” of the bridegroom. The Lieutenant was the 
son of Kenneth Mackenzie, residing first in London and then in 
Taunton. His younger brother, Frederick, was born at Hendon, 
Middlesex, in 1791, and died in Bengal in 1829. ^ 

captain in the 64th Bengal Native Infantry, and was stepfather 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe Ochterlony, 2nd baronet. 

These Mackenzies were apparently of Lewis origin, but it has 
been found impossible to trace their family connexion with Colin 
Mackenzie. 

The lady who married the Colonel in Batavia was probably 
much younger than her husband. He was nearly sixty years of 
age, an age at which an unmarried man is usually a confirmed 
bachelor. As we shall see, she consoled herself with a second and 
younger husband soon after she lost her first and more elderly 
spouse. 

Marrying a wife and examining archives seem on the face of 
them to be incompatiblcs. Documentary research was an original 
method of spending a honeymoon. But possibly the Colonel's 
Dutch wife was, like himself, of an inquiring turn of mind. She 
may, indeed, conceivably have spent her honeymoon in helping 
her scholarly husband to translate Dutch papers. Certainly the 
interval between Mackenzie’s arrival in Batavia and his departure 
for India was very fully occupied: he seems to have allowed him¬ 
self few opportunities for dallying with the delights of conventional 
honeymooning. But his passion for the acquisition of knowledge 
had taken a long step forward, for he was now to acquire a know¬ 
ledge of a comparatively unfamiliar subject, the subject of woman¬ 
kind. 

Apart from his work and his new marital duties, there was 
little in Batavia sufficiently attractive to detain him there longer 
than he could help. Anyone who knows its “ steamy ” climate 
(in a setting of beauty) will agree in describing its effects as 
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enervating. In Mackenzie’s time (or at any rate shortly before) 
it had a reputation for unwholesomeness compared with which 
Madras was regarded as salubrious. It was said that of a hundred 
men arriving in Madras in any one year, fifty would probably be 
dead in five years’ time. In Batavia it was reckoned that the same 
result would be reached within the space of a single year. (As we 
shall see, Mackenzie did not escape from the deadly effects of the 
climate.) Also, the amenities of Batavia appear to have been 
rather primitive. Although it was a far greater and wealthier 
city than Madras, there was (for example) only one inn in Batavia 
late in the eighteenth century. But that was due to Dutch policy, 
for the Government farmed out this inn from year to year and 
drew a considerable revenue from its profits. No: it was the ar¬ 
chives, and not the material pleasures of Batavia, that detained 
Mackenzie there so long. 

Yet he found time to make at least one excursion from the 
City, this time mainly on an antiquarian quest, to examine (among 
other researches) the most famous of all Buddhist ruins in Java, 
namely, the temple of Boro Bodur, situated to the west of a river 
which falls into the Indian Ocean. This temple has been des¬ 
cribed (perhaps in extravagant language) as “ the finest example 
of its kind extant—Buddhism in fact has left no such record any¬ 
where else. It is second in the world only to the great Egyptian 
pyramids, but it is first in being far more costly and beautiful.” ^ 

Hearing about this remarkable shrine in 1812, Raffles sent 
Mackenzie, “ an officer well acquainted with the antiquities of 
India, and Captain George Baker of the Bengal Service, to survey, 
measure and take drafts of the ruins of this and other temples ”. 

“ To unearth this temple, 200 Coolies a day were working for 
six weeks under English engineers, cutting and clearing away a 
riotous luxuriance of tropical bushes and creepers which had 
practically grown into and through the living rock. The tons of 
earth, moreover, under which the ruins lay gave them much 
work, so that it was years before the temple was entirely un¬ 
covered.” ^ 

This temple, though called “ Buddhist ”, yet contains emblems 
of Brahmanism which illustrate the mixture of religious cults from 
India that took root in Java. 


^ Campbell’s Java^ Vol. II, p, 803. 

Vol. II, p. 811. 

The writer may be in error in describing Mackenzie’s companion as Captain 
George Baker. His name, I believe, was Godfrey Phipps Baker. 
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About three miles east of Boro Bodur stands another beautiful 
temple, belonging to the same period, Tjandi Mcndut, which was 
discovered by Mackenzie and Baker. They have left illustrations 
of it showing the state of the ruins in 1812. The Dutch, apparently, 
knew nothing about the very existence of this temple until 1834, 
“ when a planter laying out some coffee plantations came across 
it 

Still another noble Hindu monument discovered by the same 
two engineers was Tjandi Kalasan (said to have been built a.d. 
779). Baker described this tjandi as ‘‘ a State reception hall. But 
Mackenzie maintained that it was a temple; and he proved to be 
right. 

“ 1813 July i8th, I sailed from Batavia.” So writes Mackenzie 
in his journal. He was not allowed to leave the island without an 
official recognition of his great services during his two years’ stay. 
He was awarded the gold medal for his military services. But of 
equal, if not greater, importance than his purely military work 
were his services towards the future administration of the island, 
as well as the promotion of its cultural values. These are well 
summarised in general orders issued (just before Mackenzie left 
Java) by the Government as a gesture of farewell. They deserve 
full quotation. 

“ The Honorable the Lieutenant-Governor in Council avails 
himself of the opportunity afforded by the approaching departure 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Colin Mackenzie, Chief Engineer on the 
Expedition of Java to render to that distinguished officer his 
peculiar acknowledgments, and to testify his unreserved approba¬ 
tion of the zeal, ability, and unwearied application which he has 
displayed on this island. 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Mackenzie has, since the conquest of 
Java, been employed under the sanction and authority of the 
Right Honorable the Governor-General, in collecting and 
arranging the typographical and military reports and surveys of 
the former Government, in investigating the history and anti¬ 
quities of the island, and in ascertaining the state of the landed 
tenure and the general condition of the inhabitants. 

“ The topographical surveys commenced under the late Govern¬ 
ment have been found to merit every attention, and on the sug¬ 
gestion of Lieutenant-Colonel Mackenzie, they will be continued 
partly on the same plan. 

“ On the history & antiquities of the island much valuable 
information has been obtained, and the acknowledged qualifica- 
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tions and ability of Colonel Mackenzie justify the expectation that 
on his return to India, many interesting results will be ascertained. 

“ As President of the Commission on Java, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mackenzie has visited almost every part of that island, and the 
considerable and important collections which have been made by 
the Commission, added to the interesting documents which have 
been procured by his personal diligence and research, will form a 
body of most useful and interesting information, to serve as a 
basis for the furtherance and completion of the statistical en¬ 
quiries which have been set on foot. Enquiries of this nature 
would appear to have latterly attracted the attention of the 
former Government of this colony, but the state of the island was 
unfavourable to their success; and it is to the unremitting and 
extraordinary application and zeal of Lieutenant-Colonel Mac¬ 
kenzie that we arc principally indebted for the lights which have 
been thrown on the subject. Under his superintendence a general 
statistical table of the population and produce of the island has 
been compiled on principles which ensure its near approach to 
accuracy, and the answers which have been given to the queries, 
historical, literary, and economical (circulated through the 
island at his suggestion), afford information of considerable interest 
and importance. 

“ The result has justified the opinion that the native inhabitants 
of Java arc susceptible of the improvements which a more en¬ 
lightened Administration in British India has dictated, and that 
the revenues of the colony arc of sufficient importance and con¬ 
sideration to bear every expence, charge, and trouble attending 
their collection under such an improved system. 

‘‘Java must ever be considered as a great eigricultural country 
and as the granary of the Eastern islands, to remove every restric¬ 
tion on the agriculture and commerce of the country is alike con¬ 
ducive to the happiness of the people and to the interests of 
Government, and the information and opinions furnished by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mackenzie will enable the Government in 
ameliorating and improving the general condition of the colony 
to establish a more enlightened and advantageous system of in¬ 
ternal administration. 

“ The Honorable the Lieutenant-Governor in Council will have 
much satisfaction [in] communicating to the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment the favorable sentiments which he entertains of the essential 
benefits which have been conferred on this colony by the exertions 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Mackenzie, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
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requests that he will accept his personal thanks for the aid and 
advice which his talents & judgment have afforded during his 
stay on this island.” 

Yes: there was a strong bond of sympathy between Raffles and 
Mackenzie. A blend of realism and idealism was inherent in the 
character of both; they had many interests in common; and the 
doggedness of one was matched by the resourcefulness of the 
other. Mackenzie was indeed a man of many-sided attainments. 
As Mr. C. O. Blagden wrote of him in his introduction to the 
Collections (Vol. I, part i, p. xx): “ Mackenzie . . . if his collec¬ 
tions are any index to his intellectual interests, seems to have 
been interested in omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.^^ 



Chapter Twenty 
FAREWELL TO JAVA 

It is perhaps not surprising that Mackenzie should have married 
a Dutch wife, for his contacts with the Dutch colonists during the 
time he was in the island seem to have been closer than with his 
own countrymen. Obviously this was in a large measure due to 
his thirst for information; and it was the Dutch alone who could 
satisfy that thirst. And he was certainly persona grata with the 
Dutch. Far from regarding him as an enemy of their race, or a 
representative of a nation of interlopers, they accorded him the 
utmost respect and consistently betrayed a desire to co-operate 
with him in his work. Indeed, they seem to have esteemed the 
British as deliverers from French tyranny, rather than as sup- 
planters of Dutch colonists, though those of them who had waxed 
fat at the expense of their neighbours naturally took a different 
view of the British and their “ even-handed justice ”. There is a 
letter in the “ Collections” from a Dutchman of Surabaya to 
Mackenzie (when he was engaged in gathering information), which 
may be taken as typical of many others, for the Colonel left no 
likely source untapped in his search for material. The writer 
was a Land-Drost, the type of official who, if he so desired, could 
write intelligently and helpfully on the state of the country. He 
feels flattered (he says) to be requested to give information about 
the country to “a man of such extended knowledge and experi¬ 
ence ” as the Colonel. “ The British Government takes such good 
measures for promoting the wealth of this island ” (this was written 
in May, 1812), that there was really no need for further informa¬ 
tion about conditions. 

The feudal system (he goes on to say) should be abolished, but 
with caution. It was very difficult to force a Javanese, even by 
oppression, to quit the burial-place of his fathers (hence, pre¬ 
sumably, their submission to tyrannical conditions of tenure). 
General Daendels had decreed that the native Regents should be 
regarded as servants of the Government—but in practice the 
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Regents had set up as independent rulers. The subordinate Chiefs 
“ do not approach ” the Regent “ except than by creeping in 
order to kiss his feet ”, The Regents, says this Dutchman, were 
“ stupid, lazy, haughty, & of a libertine disposition He sug¬ 
gests their gradual displacement by Europeans. When a native 
Regent died, his successor should be a European. 

An important consideration was the profits derived by the 
mother-country from a rich colony like Java. But the mother- 
country had to provide the means of defence for her colonies from 
these resources. How unlike China, which contributed nothing 
to the protection of her nationals, and yet profited so much by the 
wealth of the Chinese in Java! 

The writer hopes that Mackenzie will represent to the “ Chief 
Government in India ” the great advantages of the island as a 
possession ‘‘ so long unknown ” (the Dutch made it part of their 
policy to keep other European nations, as far as possible, in ignor¬ 
ance of its potential wealth). And he concludes by hoping that 
his ideas will be “ well translated into English ”. “It vexes me, 
my dear Colonel, that I cannot myself write in that language.” 
He might have written in French (he said) “ but in that also I 
have lost the habit”. He ends by assuring the Colonel of his 
“ most profound respect ”. 

Now, to piece together the scattered items of information ob¬ 
tained from his correspondents throughout the island, must have 
been no easy task for Mackenzie. Yet in his final report, it is 
certain that he did not miss any points of real importance for the 
end he had in view. Accordingly, in the “ Statistic Memoir on 
Java proposed by Colonel Mackenzie ” under date 4th September, 
1812, we find a comprehensive review of the existing conditions in 
the island such as would form a most useful guide for Raffles in 
the initiation of the reforms which he was contemplating. 

Mackenzie’s memoir analyses the feudal system as practised in 
Java, with its “ laws established from time immemorial ” for the 
performance of services by the peasantry for “ their Sovereign 
Princes ”. (In his own native Highlands, as Mackenzie knewj 
some traces of analogous feudal “ services ” still persisted.) The 
Javanese peasant got a rice-field “ as a remuneration ” for these 
services (which is not quite the same thing as the tenure of land 
entailing the performance of the services). After possessing his 
rice-field for two or three years, the Javanese had to pass on his 
possession to another inhabitant of the same village, “ who enjoys 
the benefit thereof in the same manner as the former The 
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dispossessed peasant with his family had to move on to another 
village or regency, and was there assigned by the ‘‘ Loora ” 
(landlord) ‘‘a lot of ground for the purpose of building a house 
and planting a few trees for his use without any further condi¬ 
tions After an interval of two years, if the peasant had pros¬ 
pered sufficiently to justify the charge, the Loora imposed upon 
him the performance of feudal services both for the Government 
and the native Chiefs. Then he was granted a rice-field varying 
in extent according to the fertility of the soil, and an annual poll- 
tax of one, or one and a half Spanish dollars was levied, which 
was paid into the Government treasury at Samarang. 

The Javanese, says Mackenzie, “ have no right of property in 
the places where they build their houses and lay out their gardens 
in the villages or dess as 

On the death of the inhabitant of a village, the right of the 
deceased to his house and the trees he has planted devolves upon 
his wife and children, or other descendants in case the family 
remains in the same village “ albeit for a period of fifty years or 
more 

“ But if a Javanese deems himself anyways aggrieved, and 
leaves in consequence the village he inhabits, the Loora takes the 
fruit trees for himself until somebody else applies for the ground, 
when it is again given to the new owner.” But if the latter wishes 
also to have the fruit trees of his predecessor, he must engage to 
perform “ extraordinary services whenever required ” on the 
same footing as the latter. 

Neither the Looras nor the common people are acquainted 
with anything like village registers. Very few of them know how 
to read or write, as it has never been necessary for them to keep 
accounts. In every chief village there is a writer who does the 
necessary accounting. 

The villagers never meet together in a body for the purpose of 
transacting business or for general consultation. But whenever 
services or taxes appear to them to be oppressive, “ as has often 
been the case during the four last years”, they consult with the 
head-men about the best means of dividing the charges thus laid 
upon them. If they deem the impositions to be beyond their power 
to meet, they voluntarily abandon their villages and go to the 
high lands in the territory “ of the native princes where they 
settle with their families ”. It seldom happens that a villager is 
forced to quit his village except when known by his fellow- 
inhabitants to be “ a dangerous subject or a straggler”, in which 
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case he is denounced to the Regent or Land-Drost and sent to the 
Land Raad at Samarang “ to be placed in the galleys or otherwise 
disposed of”. His house and fields he may leave to his family 
unless he is in debt to the Government or his fellow-villagers. 
The Loora always takes the fruit trees for himself until a fresh 
application is made for them. Any Javanese has the option of 
removing from one village to another, with the right of trans¬ 
ferring his house and trees to a relative if he is free of debt when 
he does so. 

The feudal services are performed by rotation by those in¬ 
habitants of the village to whom rice-fields are granted for the 
purpose. They are also bound to furnish stipulated cjuantities of 
rice, timber, cotton thread, indigo, coffee, and other articles 
either for, or without, payment according to the regulations laid 
down. 

The villagers arc well aware of all the taxes and other im¬ 
positions that can be legally placed upon them. Also, they know 
which of the feudal services are for the Government and which for 
their Chiefs, upon whom, besides the Regents they are obliged to 
wait by rotation. They are well informed upon the nature of the 
duties of the Regents and the lesser officials, and know to whom 
to complain if they arc oppressed by the Looras. They do in fact 
make complaint when the occasion arises. 

In every village the peasant and his family have their rice- 
fields pointed out to them in such a manner that they cannot 
easily be deceived by their Looras or Chiefs, or by the relations 
of the Regents. They do not therefore possess their ground in 
common with the other villagers, but on the contrary, “ cultivate 
their own field or get such persons to do it for them as are free 
from feudal services for some time and have consequently no rice- 
fields ”. They give the latter a certain proportion of the ‘‘ paddy 
crops for their trouble ”. 

The inhabitants purchase the buffaloes required to plough their 
fields, and those who are not able to buy buffaloes borrow them 
from others who have a greater number than they need for their 
own use. For the loan the lender got about one-third of the 
paddy (rice in the husk). 

They arc not required to give any portion of the produce of 
their gardens and fruit trees to the Government, or the Regent, 
or the Loora. But every year they have to deliver fodder for the 
horses of the Governor, or for any detachments of cavalry passing 
through their country. 
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The above/’ concludes the memoir, “ is practised in the same 
manner everywhere on the island, both on the lands of Govern¬ 
ment as well as on those of the Princes and all those regulations 
are in imitation of the ancient customs existing before the arrival 
of any European Power, with the exception of a few deviations 
only when the establishment of European Government rendered 
[them] unavoidable.” 

These were Mackenzie’s observations on some of the social 
and economic conditions in Java which he had investigated. But 
they represent only a small part of the researches that occupied 
whatever leisure he could snatch from his exacting professional 
duties. In Batavia he found a mine of statistical wealth, in which 
he seems to have quarried with prodigious industry. Atlases, 
plans, charts, and memoirs belonging to the Dutch Government 
since its establishment in 1612 down to 1811 he carefully registered. 
Among them were regular surveys of the Eastern provinces on a 
plan which Mackenzie recommended to Raffies, to be gradually 
carried out at no great expense. Also, he found military plans 
of the late Government which it was thought had been lost, 
together with reports of the resources and revenues of the island 
and plans of reforms proposed by the same Government. There 
was what he described as ‘‘ a vast body of information in memoirs, 
reports, and documents, in the depots of archives which, previous 
to the late Government of Daendcls, were preserved in a regular 
systematic plan ”. In the course of his investigations, he casually 
discovered a scries of reports of the Dutch Governors and Directors 
in Coromandel from 1612 to 1771. “ One of the most material 
to us,” he notes, was a collection or register of all treaties, con¬ 
tracts, and grants between the Dutch Government and the native 
Powers of the south of India. “ A copy of this volume was taken, 
as it was conceived to be useful in fixing dates, facts, privileges, and 
claims.” The other volumes in the series gave a view of the nature 
of the commerce, and concise views of the political state of the 
different countries at the time. 

Also, there were many volumes of copies of letters and des¬ 
patches from the Government of Batavia to Europe, “ containing 
many interesting facts regarding the policy and history of those 
once opulent establishments Memoirs, too, there were by 
different Governors-General, passed on to their successors. But 
many had been lost on their removal from the Castle of Batavia 
in 1808, and afterwards during the confusion following the British 
conquest of Java. Mackenzie suggests that “ the future historian 
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of Oriental commerce and possessions would be doing a useful 
work to restore these documents to order. Possibly, too, this 
would be doing a political service to “ the British Supreme Govern¬ 
ment of India 

The handling of these documents must have thrilled Mackenzie 
with the joy of the discoverer. It is probably true to say that the 
pleasure he extracted from this precious ore was far greater than 
any he may have enjoyed from the diamond mines of Mysore. 
But as in India, so in Java, it was the academic sphere of research 
that lay nearest to his heart. He obtained what he described as 
“ considerable materials for the history and antiquities of the 
island Little had been done in Java by Europeans since the 
publication, in 1724, of six folio volumes on the Dutch East India 
settlements by Valentyn. It was Mackenzie’s ambition to fill in 
the hiatus. “ Under the patronage of the Supreme Government,” 
he writes, “ should Java remain a British colony, it may be hoped 
still to contribute essentially to the general culture of science, of 
commercial economy, and of useful knowledge in these parts.” 
There was a pragmatic element in his thirst for “ more ” know¬ 
ledge that blended well with the more practical constituent; the 
man of the study and the man of the field were combined in his 
person. 

“ Much ready and cordial aid from British and Dutch alike in 
Java” he acknowledges to have received when prosecuting his 
researches. Some of the colonists willingly assisted ‘‘ to conciliate 
the minds of men and remove difficulties arising from prejudices 
of education and religion; and from the variety of languages the 
experience acquired in India was found of great advantage. But 
the powerful aid of the penetrating and acute genius of the 
Brahmins which had been of such importance in India was here 
wanting; and the languages presented obstacles of no common 
degree. It was necessary, not only to supply translators from 
the Dutch, French, and Malay, but it was extremely rare to find 
persons capable of rendering Javanese manuscripts into either of 
those languages (Dutch & French) previous to an English version.” 
(Mackenzie took a native Javanese to India with him for the work 
of translations.) “ The difficulty of procuring any of the colonists 
capable of acting as interpreters was considerable, from the 
rarity of these necessary qualifications, & from a repugnance to 
travelling, and fatigue arising from indolence, and from habits 
widely dissimilar from ours. In the interior, the Malay language 
was of little use and the Javanese in its several dialects had been 
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little studied by the European colonists in Java.” There were 
but few in the island capable of rendering a letter from Javanese 
into Dutch. 

Notwithstanding all the difficulties, the results of his inquiries 
had exceeded his most sanguine expectations. Even the Regents 
and their dependants, at first “ shy ”, became cordial assistants 
in his researches, and up to the last moment of his departure 
from Batavia, material continued to pour in from all parts of the 
island. As in Mysore and other parts of India, the same causes 
had the same effects ’ ’ (italics mine); in other words, Mackenzie 
knew how to go about his job, and tact succeeded where other 
means would have failed. 

And here are some of his reflections in the uses of a knowledge 
of local history. ‘‘ Inquiries, before little known and at first held 
in suspicion, being found to have no other object than a laudable 
research into history, laws, customs, and literature, to assist the 
rulers to protect the subjects and ameliorate their condition by a 
more perfect knowledge of their own institutions”, all ranks 
agreed in supporting what they found involved no deviation from 
good faith, but tended to “ conciliate their feelings and pre¬ 
judices ”. 

What Mackenzie proposed to himself in his report to the 
Commander-in-Chief, was to provide a general sketch of the 
results of his investigations until the materials collected by him 
could be arranged and the details sifted out for an extended 
review. And he gives an abstract of his collection of materials 
“ for illustrating the history, antiquities, and institutions of 
Java ”. (See Appendix.) 

“From the 8th September [1812] to the present day” [7th 
June, 1813], he reported to Auchmuty, “ I have been (excepting 
the period of one month when I was confined [to bed] by fever) 
entirely occupied in arranging and bringing into some shape these 
researches; in superintending the official correspondence; and 
in communications with the different authorities both in Batavia 
and throughout the island. That this time has not been too great 
may be estimated from the consideration that almost the whole 
correspondence, minutes, memoirs, and writings have to be 
translated from two foreign languages, and not infrequently from 
the native language, besides [being] under the singular incon¬ 
venience of the want of intelligent translators and of English 
copyists; of a habit of hours altogether different from our official 
time; but above all, of a sickly climate which has on a moderate 
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calculation exhausted treble the time that the very same business 
would have occupied in Madras.” It was difficult to obtain Dutch 
translators at all except at exorbitant fees. And his work had been 
hampered by illness among those whom he had employed, fol¬ 
lowed by his own sickness which had necessitated a change to the 
higher country. These illnesses had in fact caused a suspension 
of all activities for a time, especially from loth December to 14th 
January. Mackenzie’s illness seems to have occurred within a 
few weeks of his marriage. It was therefore lucky for him to have 
a wife to nurse him back to health. Probably, with advancing 
age, he had realized the desirability of providing himself with so 
useful an appendage. 

He had hoped to be the personal bearer of a complete report 
to Calcutta, but that report awaited the final findings of the 
Java Committee, so he could only submit an interim account of 
his activities. This was made up to 7th June, 1813, “when the 
transports with the troops returned to the coast of Coromandel ”. 
Meanwhile an opportunity occurred for “ completing the tour of 
the island by a rapid journey to Bantam ”; and he took advantage 
of it on 4th July by post. In the course of this journey he visited 
the military posts of Ceram, Marok Bay, and Anjer on the Straits 
of Sunda. He proposed to annex details to his report. 

He had just concluded this journey when a chance of leaving 
Batavia for India presented itself A ship named the Isabella was 
bound in Government service for Calcutta. And thus it came 
about that instead of returning to Fort St. George, he went to Fort 
William, from which place his report is dated (14th December, 
1813). It was not by accident that he went to Calcutta instead 
of Madras. He did so in accordance with the desire of Raffies, as 
expressed in a letter to the Supreme Government “ for the 
reasons specified in that letter ”. It is easy to guess the reasons. 
Mackenzie had a great deal to tell the Supreme Government about 
Java: what had happened there during the past two years, and 
(especially) what, under prescribed circumstances, would probably 
happen there during the next twenty years.^ 


' The material for this chapter is to be found in Vol. XIII (Mackenzie MSS. in the 
India Office). 
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Chapter Twenty-one 

SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF INDIA 

When Mackenzie left Java in 1813, neither he nor anybody else 
could have foreseen the violent political and military changes 
that were to transform the face of Europe between that year and 
1815, the year in which, by the Treaty of Vienna, it was arranged 
for the island to be returned to Holland. Both Raffles and Mac¬ 
kenzie knew that as long as Lord Minto was at the helm in 
Calcutta, the weight of his influence would be thrown into the 
scale for the retention of Java by Great Britain. But, in 1813, his 
term of office expired, and in the following year he died (as the 
first Earl of Minto). A new Pharaoh had arisen in Calcutta, who 
knew not Joseph. luord Minto’s successor, the Earl of Moira, 
afterwards the first Marquis of Hastings, had no personal associa¬ 
tion either with Java or with Raffles, and his viewpoint on the 
question of the surrender of the island to the Dutch was different 
from that of his predecessor. 

“ Should Java remain a British colony?” These words, which 
occur in Mackenzie’s report on the island as a conditional quali¬ 
fication, seem to strike a note of doubt. But the whole trend of his 
memoir presupposes the permanency of the British occupation, 
and the spade-work performed by him during his two years’ 
residence was obviously founded upon that expectation. Em¬ 
phatically that was the basis of Raffles’s policy. He had indeed 
lost no time in introducing the far-reaching reforms suggested by 
the investigations of the Java Committee. 

Unfortunately for himself, Raffles had given a handle to the 
opponents by his policy. With Lord Minto’s approval, and fol¬ 
lowing a precedent set by Daendels, he had authorized, for 
revenue purposes, the sale in perpetuity of lands in the island. 
These sales inevitably aroused speculative greed for gain, in the 
satisfaction of which there was small regard paid even to common 
honesty. In some instances the land was sold at scandalously low 
prices. More than that: Raffles himself held a financial interest 
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in a syndicate which bought a high estate for a ridiculously in¬ 
adequate sum. The fact that his share in these proceedings was 
openly acknowledged without excuse, would seem to suggest 
some obliquity of moral vision that would not be easily associated 
with a man of such lofty ideals as those of Sir Stamford Raffles. 
For it could scarcely be argued that his attitude towards these 
transactions was such as would be readily condoned by the ethical 
standards of his time. He had obviously failed to observe the 
Biblical injunction to avoid the very appearance of evil. We 
are told that the land transactions in Java “ disgusted ” the Army 
officers in Java, and that for his share in them. Raffles was 
denounced by Gillespie; also, that the Court of Directors re¬ 
garded the transactions as “ questionable”. In the result, Raffles 
was, in March, i8i6, replaced by a member of the Supreme 
Council in India (a Mr, Fendall), and soon afterwards, Java was 
formally handed back to the Dutch.^ 

But these results were only incidental to the major decision to 
terminate the British occupation of the island. In the view of 
Raffles, the decision to give up Java was reached “ by the English 
Government in total ignorance of its value ”. That is quite prob¬ 
able. And if Castlereagh, thus ignorant, appeased the Dutch, 
and placated the jealous European Powers, by a gesture of lordly 
generosity, he can scarcely be blamed for giving up a possession 
acquired by the British by right of conquest alone. “ The subtle, 
political people and diplomatists,” says Tolstoy, “. . . had con¬ 
versations together at Vienna, and by these conversations made 
nations happy or unhappy.” 

Everybody was made happy by the rendition of Java; every¬ 
body, that is, except those who had been concerned in the conquest 
of the island. Even the East India Company was not unhappy. 
The administration of the island had increased the burdens of the 
treasury in Calcutta, severe as they already were owing to the 
“ little wars ” in India. Of great potential value to the Company 
and the Empire in the future (as many besides Raffles must have 
realized), Java was nevertheless a present liability instead of an 
asset convertible into ready cash. The expense of maintaining an 
army there kept the balance on the wrong side. Costs were high 
and dividends remote. ‘‘ Cut the loss and get out,” was the cry 
in Calcutta, echoed in Leadenhall Street. 

After all—and this consideration must have been present in the 
minds of some British statesmen—what right, except that of con- 
^ See Campbell’s Java^ Vol. I, pp. 287-323. 
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quest, had the Company to retain possession of the island? It 
was occupied for strategical reasons, not for the purpose of adding 
to the splashes of red on the map. We had ousted the Dutch from 
India, from Ceylon, from the Cape of Good Hope. Why not hand 
back a possession peculiarly prized by the Dutch which, on the 
whole, had been tolerably well administered by them? Especially 
(as events proved) seeing it was going to be for an indefinite time 
a drain on resources, instead of a mine of easily worked wealth? 

Raffles was, of course, inconsolable for the rendition of the 
island. But his indomitable will and fiery energy soon found scope 
in directions other than Java. In the tablet to his memory in 
Hendon Church, where he is buried, he is described as the 
“ Founder of the Colony and City of Singapore That, in the 
view of the world generally, is his real title to fame; not, as he 
had fondly hoped it would be, as the saviour of Java. He died a 
comparatively young man (Mackenzie was old enough to be his 
father) with many hopes unrealized. The tablet also describes 
him as a “Statesman, Administrator, and Naturalist” (he 
founded the Zoological Society), all of them accurate descriptions. 
It would be a mistake to suppose that his efforts as a statesman and 
an administrator in Java were wasted efforts. Far from it. By 
the reforms under his administration, the economic framework of 
the island was recast in a new mould which (it is probably correct to 
say) his Dutch successors in Java, down to the present day, have 
found to be of more than historic interest. And Mackenzie, as 
the coadjutor of Raffles, shares in whatever credit may be due to 
his friend, for his achievements in that island. Also, judging by 
his letter to Charles Grant (sec Appendix B), he seems to have 
shared Raflies’s views on the value of Java to the Company, 

Mackenzie’s eflforts as a researcher and collector in Java received 
adequate recognition from Raffles. In a lecture delivered by the 
Lieutenant-Governor before the Batavian Society of Arts and 
Sciences in 1813, he said: 

“ Vocabularies have already been collected of the different 
dialects of the Javanese and also of the principal languages of 
the Eastern Seas, and from the unremitting and indefatigable 
exertions of Colonel Mackenzie, whose researches into the history 
and antiquities of Southern India so eminently qualify him for 
similar pursuits in this quarter, we are justified in the expectation 
that many doubtful points regarding the early connection of 

^ Events in Singapore during the war and in the whole of the Archipelago were 
enough to make Raffles turn in his grave, 
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Java and the Eastern Islands with the Continent of India will be 
cleared up. 

“ The collections of Colonel Mackenzie, who has personally 
visited almost every part of the island, prove the zeal with which 
he has taken up the subject and on his return to India . . . we are 
promised that his exertions will not be relaxed in endeavouring to 
illustrate whatever may be important.” ^ 

And in a letter written in the same year. Raffles tells of 

a large stone weighing several tons with a long inscription in 
ancient characters ” which had been brought by Mackenzie to 
Surabaya.^ 

Alas, like his Indian collections, the fruits of Mackenzie’s Java¬ 
nese researches never had the opportunities of ripening to which 
he had looked forward. Immersed in his professional duties, this 
overworked man was never permitted to have the leisure, eagerly 
anticipated but never realized by him, for sifting, analysing, 
arranging, and publishing, the vast body of matter he had accumu¬ 
lated during his lifetime. 

After his return to Calcutta, he seems to have had, in 1814, 
leave of absence for some months which gave him a chance of 
handling his material, lliat he commenced to do so is probable. 
But this restless traveller felt the compulsion by which the eager 
student is pressed forward to make fresh discoveries, in preference 
to assimilating those already made. He made a journey from 
Calcutta by Benares to Lucknow, Agra, and Delhi, “ to the moun¬ 
tains dividing Thibet, whence the Jumna and Ganges issue into 
Hindustan through Rohilkund and again to the Ganges. On this 
journey of nine months the same method was observed of pre¬ 
serving notes, memoranda, memoirs, and journals, and the collec¬ 
tion of ancient coins, manuscripts, inscriptions, and sculptures 
considerably increased.” ^ 

It must have been in, or about, 1814 that Mackenzie had a 
visit which cannot have failed to give him genuine pleasure. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Samuel Hood was from 1812 to 1814 in command 
of the East Indies Station, and his wife was Mary Mackenzie, the 
brilliant daughter of the last Lord Seaforth. They were married 
in 1804 at Barbadocs, where her father was a popular Governor 
for six years. Sir Samuel died at Madras in 1814. Lord Teign- 
mouth tells us in his facetious fashion that Lady Hood travelled 

' Colonel Phillimore’s notes (quoting from the Life of Raffles). ^ Ibid. 

® Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. I, pp. 344-60. These notes, &c., by Mac¬ 
kenzie have not been discovered by the present writer. 
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“ some hundreds of miles ” in India for the express purpose of 
“ amusing ” [apparently herself at the expense ofj “ the stiff' but 
estimable Colonel Mackenzie ... on the precise score of his known 
disinclination to female society The Colonel, about whom this 
“amusing anecdote” (as Teignmouth calls it) was told, is des¬ 
cribed as a “ celibate”. If Teignmouth was misinformed about 
Mackenzie’s celibacy, he may have been equally misinformed in 
his story about Lady Hood getting her husband into trouble by 
accepting gifts from native Princes, and thus disregarding the 
prohibition of the East India Company. 

So “ we are not amused ” by Lord Teignmouth’s “ club 
gossip ”. Yet one can quite understand that a vivacious and active 
woman like Lady Hood would think little of travelling “ hundreds 
of miles ” if not to meet her distinguishe'd clansman at any rate 
for the sake of adventure.“ And that she could be mischievous, 
too, there is every probability. A story told of her (by Teignmouth) 
is, that when steiying at Elton, in Northamptonshire, with her 
relations. Lord Carysford’s family, “ by whom she was adored ”, 
she played a trick on the aged incumbent of the parish. Dr. 
Fisher, brother of the Bishop of Salisbury. Disguising herself as 
a gipsy, and carrying a borrowed baby, she presented herself at 
the door of the staid parson and told a piteous slory. The alarmed 
parson fled to Lord Carysford, as a magistrate, for protection! 
Also (another Teignmouth story) on one occasion, when staying 
with Archbishop I’ait, she made a bet with Bishop Wilberforce 
of a certain number of voles for a charity, that she would get Lord 
Palmerston to fasten on her overshoe. She succeeded in doing so 
with great dexterity by playing on his known good-natured polite¬ 
ness.^ Her spirits and her sprightliness of conversation were un¬ 
failing (they were inherited by her grand-daughter. Lady Jcunc). 
She married as her second husband, in iBi 7, Stewart of Glasserton, 
a nephew of the Earl of Galloway, who assumed the name of 
Mackenzie. Mrs. Stewart-Mackcnzic died in 1862, leaving a 
memory with the people of Stornoway that was charged with 
afl'ection. Two generations ago, the older people of that town 
always referred to her as “ Lady Hood ”. They remembered her 


^ Reminiscences^ Vol. I, pp. 351-2. 

* Lady Hood, it appears, was a painter in water colours, and she persuaded the 
Governor-General to provide as her escort for two months, a fellow-artist, a young man 
named Ezekiel Barton. Also she seems to have been an embarrassment, if not to 
Mackenzie, at any rate to his fellow-surveyor, John Hodgson, as would appear from 
his diary. 

® Reminiscences, Vol. I, pp. 352-3. 
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as the heir of the Seaforths, for when her father died, “ of the 
line of MacKenneth remains not a male, to bear the proud 
name of the Chief of Kintail ”, as Scott—a friend of the family— 
put it. To the people of the Lews she was always a Mackenzie, 
and her husband was always a Stewart. 

This, then, was the lady who is said to have travelled some 
hundreds of miles in order to meet Colin Mackenzie. He may 
have been'“ stifi'” in his manner when in female society, as Teign- 
mouth asserts (his sentiments were certainly the very antithesis 
of those of the finicking type of society man). It is highly probable 
that before his marriage he was too busy to dance attendance 
upon ladies, however fascinating they might be. He had long 
passed the hobbledehoy stage of adolescence before he ever set 
foot in India, and for anything that is known to the contrary, he 
may have remained heart-whole until he met the lady whom he 
made his wife. But this tall, handsome soldier, slow of speech 
and precise in statement (like all whose mother-tongue is Gaelic), 
this quiet and unassuming man, could scarcely have failed to 
arouse interest in his personality among those whom he met, 
men and women alike, who had the wit to perceive in him qualities 
of mind that matched his physical advantages. Probably his 
conversation had little sparkle, but anything he said in his soft 
Highland intonation and long Lewis vowels that gave an agreeable 
tang to his speech, would command attention by its aptness and 
(especially) by its accuracy. He was probably shy in mixed com¬ 
pany, as such men frequently arc, and by the witless of both 
sexes may, indeed, have been reckoned a dull dog. But the dis¬ 
cerning among them could not have helped discovering the gold 
that lay embedded in the quartz of the Isles. 

The East India Company had made that discovery, not quickly, 
but with a gradual and growing recognition of the outstanding 
merits of their gifted servant. 

As early as 1814, if not earlier, the Court of Directors had 
under discussion the question of abolishing the separate Surveyor- 
Generalship in the three Indian Presidencies and creating the 
office of Surveyor-General for the whole of British India. Inci¬ 
dentally, Mackenzie’s duties as Surveyor-General of Madras during 
his absence in Java were performed by Lieutenant-Colonel Morison 
(formerly an assistant of his own, see infra ); and he himself re¬ 
assumed them after “ redding-up ” his Java work in Calcutta. 
It is significant that in October, 1814, he had the authority of the 
Government of Bengal to have access to the records of the Sur- 
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veying Department in Calcutta under Colonel Crawford, Sur¬ 
veyor-General of the Presidency. 

The following extract from Bengal Despatches dated loth March, 
1815, gives the official record of the new departure.^ It may be 
observed that the good opinion of Mackenzie expressed by 
Leadenhall Street was fully shared by Calcutta, as shown by a 
letter from the Court of Directors dated i6th April, 1817, com¬ 
menting on this identity of viewpoint.^ 

“ Having taken into consideration”—so runs the despatch of 
March, 1815—“ the very extensive and important duties which 
(our military letter dated 3rd of June 1814) will be confided to the 
Surveyor-General of India, and having a high opinion of the 
services and talents of Lieutenant-Colonel Colin Mackenzie of the 
Madras Engineers, whose merits and great abilities are well 
known: we hereby appoint him to be Surveyor-General of 
India, and to reside at Fort William, with a salary of 1500 rupees 
per month, exclusive of the pay and batia of his rank in the Corps 
of Engineers.” 

And in Madras Despatches dated 4th November, 1818, is a note 
on the Court’s orders for the abolition of the office of Surveyor- 
General of Madras having been carried into efiect on 13th May, 
1815, appointment of Mackenzie to be Surveyor-General 

of India.^ 

Also, in Madras Despatches dated 19th January, 1816,'* Leaden¬ 
hall Street advised having sent six packets “ received from H.R.H. 
the Commander-in-Chief ” and addressed to six named officers, 
one of them being Mackenzie, “ belonging to your Establish¬ 
ment”. The packets contained the “badges of Companion of 
the most Honorable Military Order of the Bath which have been 
conferred on those officers”. This was probably the first time 
that the Order of the Bath was conferred upon the Company’s 
officers, for it was not until June, 1815, that it was decided to 
include them in the honour. 

Thus Mackenzie, about this time, was basking in the favour 
alike of the Company (at both ends) and of H.R.H. the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at home. Was he elated by these honours? 
That they were thoroughly deserved there is not a shadow of 
doubt; that they were unsought is equally certain. Indeed, there 
is good ground for supposing that not only was the Surveyor- 

1 Vol. LXIX, p. 25. * Bengal Despatches, Vol. LXXVI, p. 29 (India Office). 

* Vol. LXII, p. 44, marginal note (India Office). 

* Vol. LVI, pp. 743'“4 (India Office). 
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Generalship of India (like the less-important Surveyor-Generalship 
of Madras) unsought by him, but that it was only a compelling 
sense of duty which made him accept the appointment. Certainly 
it was proper that after he had given the best years of his life to 
unremitting toil and distinguished service for the Company, his 
career should be crowned by a gift of the highest post at the dis¬ 
posal of his employers for which he was fitted by his experience 
and his abilities. But these services had impaired his health in a 
climate which sapped the strength of Europeans, even those of 
them who, like Mackenzie, lived the careful life that alone made 
an unbroken residence of thirty years possible. His frequent 
attacks of illness show that nothing but his dogged will and en¬ 
thusiasm for his work sustained him in a fight for holding on, 
when care of his health urged him to hold off and return home 
for recuperation. He had his work to do, and do it he would as 
long as he could stand up to it. But where was he to find the time 
to arrange and collate his collections? We shall sec presently how 
much he longed for the leisure needed to devote himself to the 
work that was nearest his heart. For, after all, what sustained him 
most during those trying years was his hobby, his passionate 
devotion to collecting the records of India’s past, to which had now 
been added the records of Java’s past as well. For the practical 
technicalities of surveying, of soldiering, of engineering, he had 
the keenness of the naturally scientific mind. But his real joy in 
life lay in digging up the emblems (literally, in some instances) 
of Oriental civilisation as embodied in its history, traditions, and 
religions. He was a genuine antiquary, and unlike some anti¬ 
quaries, did not regard the registration of accurate measurements 
as the whole duty of antiquarian man. He was not afraid to 
draw rational conclusions from ascertained facts. The interest he 
betrayed in the comparative religions of India is a sufficient 
indication of the importance he attached to the spiritual clement 
in mankind. His journals being semi-official (or at any rate not 
intended for his own eyes only), there is nothing in them to 
denote his personal attitude in the sphere of religion. No doubt, 
in private correspondence with his intimates that has not come to 
light, he made allusions to his faith, unless indeed—which is not 
improbable—he was the type of man who says least where he 
feels most: a type not uncommon in Scotland. But Mackenzie’s 
faith was shown by his deeds. His exceptionally clamant sense of 
duty; his readiness to serve his fellows; his kindliness towards his 
dependants; and his benevolence towards all men, were obviously 
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the fruits of a creed that was at once rigidly held and actively 
potent. Whatever his denominational tics (they were probably 
Presbyterian), his sympathies were as catholic as his interests were 
varied. 

To a man of this type, therefore, the post of Surveyor-General 
of India was something diflerent from what the same post would 
have been to a careerist. His promotions came to him unasked, 
and the greatest of all, quite possibly, unwelcomed. For he 
wanted above all things to spend his declining years among his 
beloved manuscripts. If an opinion may be hazarded, it is that 
he was probably unwise under the circumstances, and at his time 
of life, to have accepted tlie appointment.^ 

Mackenzie’s comments to Sir Alexander Johnston on the 
appointment may be quoted as an illuminating note: 

“ On my return to this Presidency [Madras] in 1815 I found 
the office of Surveyor-General at Madras was ordered to be 
abolished, and before I could well go into the revisal and com¬ 
pletion of the review of the Survey Department commenced in 
1811, and which had been discontinued in consequence of my 
being sent on foreign service, I was honoured with the appoint¬ 
ment of the office of Surveyor-General of India as a new system 
which requires residence at Calcutta or Fort William. My atten¬ 
tion has in consequence been chiefly turned to that object ever 
since, with the view of fulfilling the Honourable Court’s intentions 
in an appointment which I must ever consider an honourable 
mark of their distinction, that justly demands efforts that I had 
no longer in contemplation.” 

“ Efforts that I had no longer in contemplation.” There speaks 
the tired man who is conscious that he is no longer young, and 
who would fain rid himself of the shackles of office instead of 
undertaking fresh and more onerous responsibilities. But not¬ 
withstanding these considerations, and the uncertain state of his 
health, Mackenzie was determined to carry on. The distinction 
conferred upon him by the Court of Directors “ justly demanded ” 
it.2 

^ Colonel Phillimore remarks: “ Mackenzie could not possibly have refused appoint¬ 
ment as Surveyor-General of India: it would have been completely contrary to his 
ideals of duty and service.” 

^ The surveyors of Bengal and of Bombay were candidates for the surveyorship of 
all India, but, says Colonel Phillimore, “ there was no question that C. M. had far 
more survey experience and was the biggest man of the three ”. 
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Chapter Twenty-two 


AN OVERWORKED MAN 

In January, 1815, Mackenzie returned to Madras from his journey 
up-country. His letter to Sir Alexander Johnston, from which so 
many extracts have been taken, is dated ist February, 1817, from 
Madras, which shows that a considerable interval had elapsed 
since his appointment as Surveyor-General of India before he took 
up his work in Calcutta. It is obvious from this letter that the 
delay was caused by circumstances of a character that had got on 
Mackenzie’s nerves. He had expected, apparently, to leave 
Madras by October, 1816. “ On public grounds,” he said, if the 
Company were benefited, “ the consequences, though very 
detrimental to my personal convenience and interest, may be 
less matter of regret; and I may be permitted to hope that the 
continued close application of my time at this period of my life 
and its effect on my health will be ultimately viewed with more 
consideration than I have hitherto found in the present Adminis¬ 
tration of Madras.” 

This was a distressing state of things for a man who had now 
passed the normal age of retirement from active work, and was 
about to enter upon new and more responsible duties than any he 
had yet undertaken. Clearly he was suffering from overwork. 
But some of it may have been of his own making. He seems to 
have been unwilling to tear himself away from Madras, where all 
his interests were centred. The disorganisation of his affairs, and 
especially of his ‘‘ collection ” interests, was too much for his 
mental poise. 

A minor cause of dissatisfaction was connected with the old 
question of “ allowances ”, which was probably a perennial source 
of friction between the Company and its officers. In Mackenzie 
the latter had a champion whose pertinacity in claiming for him¬ 
self and his colleagues their fair rights, has already been noticed. 
We find him telling the Bengal Government in 1818 that it was 
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high time they examined his claims, some of them relating to his 
services in Java. Apparently his representations in Madras had 
been ignored. Delay there certainly was, perhaps unavoidable 
delay, yet he liimself was partly responsible for it by delay in 
submitting his claims. 

But the main difficulty with Madras may have been connected 
with the question of native assistants. It had been Mackenzie’s 
policy for years to train, under his own inspection, likely young 
Indians as assistant surveyors. On 22nd April, 1817, he told 
Calcutta that he had then on his Establishment in the Madras 
territories (besides European superintendents and translators and 
native writers), twenty-seven native assistant surveyors bred under 
himself, “ who professed a thorough knowledge of surveying in all 
its branches both theoretical and practical ”. He ‘‘ earnestly 
solicited ” permission to take round with him to Bengal “ three or 
more ”. 

Not an exacting request one would have supposed. But appar¬ 
ently Madras raised difficulties which were only overcome when 
Calcutta supported the request, believing that these native sur¬ 
veyors would form the “ nucleus of cheap and able surveyors for 
the future service of the Bengal Presidency ”. And both (especially 
cheapness) were important qualifications for surveyors. 

London agreed with Calcutta. “ It appears to us,” wrote the 
Court of Directors, “ that the services of such persons would be 
extremely useful, not only in the prosecution of surveys of the 
nature of those in which they have hitherto been employed, but 
also in making pergunnah surveys ” [territory comprising a limited 
number of villages] ‘‘ and measurements of the land as connected 
with the revenue administration of the country. 

“ We are very desirous that you should consult with Colonel 
Mackenzie upon this subject, and should it be his and your opinion 
that they might be beneficially employed in this last-mentioned 
duty, it is our desire that such of them as may be best qualified 
and can be spared by the Madras Government should be invited 
to proceed to Bengal. The boys of the Orphan School, after pre¬ 
liminary instruction in surveying, might be placed under these 
native surveyors.” ^ 

The allusion to the Orphan School needs some explanation. 
This Calcutta School probably owed its foundation to Charles 

1 Bengal Despatches, Vol. LXXXVII, pp. 617-22 (India Office). 

Colonel Phillimore explains that the word “ native ** in those days covered everyone 
who was bom in India, whether the parents were Indians or Europeans. 
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Grant, the Chairman of the East India Company, whose philan¬ 
thropy in practice had a wide scope. He promoted the building 
of churches in India, and his interest in education—always pro¬ 
vided it included religious teaching—ranged from Sunday Schools 
in Scotland to Orphan Schools in India. He headed the section 
of the Company’s Directors popularly known as ‘‘the Saints”, 
who were interested in the evangelisation of India, being thus 
distinguished from their colleagues who “ cared for none of these 
things ”. 

There had been important developments in the relations between 
Whitehall and Lcadcnhall Street since Mackenzie became a ser¬ 
vant of the Company, and it may be convenient here to note one 
of the most important of them. This was the setting up by Pitt 
in 1784 of a Board of Control to supervise the military and political 
activities of the Company. At first the supervision was probably 
more or less perfunctory, but it gradually increased in closeness 
with the growing responsibilities of the Company. Thus, when 
the Company’s charters were renewed (1793, 1813, and 1833) 
greater and still greater powers were taken by the Board of Control, 
until in course of time, “ The Kings and Conquerors of Leadenhall 
Street ” were shorn of much of their autocracy. When an ex¬ 
ceptional man like Charles Grant happened to be Chairman of 
the Company, the throne of Leadenhall Street retained its 
stability, but after his death (in 1823) shook visibly, until in 
the early eighteen thirties, the power of the “ Kings and Con¬ 
querors ” reached its lowest point.^ The axe finally fell in 1858, 
when the Company shared the fate of all Chartered Companies 
that have outlived their usefulness as pioneers for their national 
Governments. The end would have come sooner had it not been 
for the hundred votes in the House of Commons commanded by 
the Company, which no Government could afford to ignore. But 
this element of strength was dissipated in disunion, by a clash of 
interests which placed the shareholders in antagonism to the 
Directors, and the shipowners (whose vessels the Company 
chartered) in antagonism to both. Also, the Board of Directors 
was itself divided into “ the Saints” and the mere men of com¬ 
merce. And so, by this roundabout route, we come back to the 
Orphan School in Calcutta. 

This was a school for the sons of European fathers and Indian 
mothers. Mackenzie’s idea was to select promising youths from 
the school and train them as sub-surveyors, as he had done with 

^ See The East India Company 1784-1834 by C. H. Philips. 
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the youths both of whose parents were Indian. The sequel to his 
proposals is interesting. 

The Court of Directors warmly approved of Mackenzie’s scheme 
(March, 1821). It conferred upon these orphans “the benefits 
of European intelligence . . . without an European expence 
The Directors attached (like Calcutta) “ the highest importance 
to the tried experience and valuable services of Colonel Mac¬ 
kenzie They had already declared their intention of availing 
themselves of his assistance and counsel ‘‘ in the formation of an 
establishment of well-qualified surveyors . . . so much wanted 
under your [Bengal] Government 

Besides the question of surveyors, there was another upon which 
Mackenzie and Madras were probably in disagreement. This is 
disclosed in the Johnston letter from which the following quotation 
is taken. 

“ I will only further notice,” writes Mackenzie, “ the effect of 
this removal [to Calcutta] on the inquiries and collection here 
described [of which details arc given]. The individuals reared by 
me for several years being natives of the Coast or the Southern 
provinces and almost as great strangers to Bengal and Hindostan 
as Europeans, their removal to Calcutta is either impracticable, 
or where a few from personal and long attachment (as my head 
Brahmin, Jain translator, and others), arc willing to give this 
last proof of their fidelity, yet still it is attended with considerable 
expence. And without that assistance, most of what I had pro¬ 
posed to condense and translate from the originals in the languages 
of their country could not be conveniently, or at all, effected in 
Calcutta. I mean however to attempt it, and I hope in this last 
stage, preparatory to my return to Europe, to effect a condensed 
view of the whole collection and a catalogue raisonnee of the 
native manuscripts and books &c. and to give the translated 
materials such form as may at least facilitate the production of 
some parts, should they ever appear to the public by persons 
better qualified, if the grateful task be not permitted to my 
years or to my state of health ... I hope . . . that it will appear to 
all considerate men, that some leisure and tranquil exclusive 
application to an arrangement of these [materials] would be at 
least necessary to one who has now resided thirty-four years in this 
climate, without the benefit of once going to Europe, or even to 

1 Bengal Despatches, Vol. LXXXVII, pp. 615-7 (India Office). 

Naturally Madras was anxious to retain as many as possible of its qualified sur¬ 
veyors, and therefore placed obstacles in the way of their transfer to Bengal. 
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any of our other Presidencies on account of health or private 
affairs.” ^ 

With these words Mackenzie concludes his lengthy letter to 
‘‘ my dearest Alexander” (as he subscribes himself). Obviously 
Mackenzie received small sympathy from Madras in his difficulties. 
It is impossible to believe that they had any real interest in his 
Collections. Nor was he likely to receive much assistance from 
the Bengal Government, who were more concerned with the 
smooth working of the new Surveyor-Generalship than with 
manuscripts of Ancient India. His appeal to “ considerate men ” 
-—he himself was the most considerate of men—for leisure to 
arrange his Collections was clearly designed to reach the eyes or 
the cars of the Court of Directors. But, oddly enough, he writes 
to Johnston as if, after a stay in Calcutta of an undefined period, 
it was his fixed intention to proceed to Europe. In the meantime 
he evidently thought it prudent, in view of his age and the state 
of his health, to give his friend the fullest particulars of his Col¬ 
lections so far as that was possible by letter. 

Some idea of the hard work accomplished by Mackenzie before 
he was able to sail for Calcutta, is conveyed by the fact that he 
completed the memoirs of the Ceded Districts on the same lines 
as those of Mysore, besides planning similar surveys for the re¬ 
maining districts under the Madras Government. The completion 
of this work was designed by him to furnish a body of materials 
for a comprehensive view, geographical, statistical, and historical, 
of the Vv^hole of the British possessions in the South of the peninsula. 
Is it surprising that he yearned for some leisure? 

At length, on 17th July, 1817, accompanied by his wife and her 
sister, he left for the new scene of his labours. And seemingly 
his requirements in respect of surveyors had been fully met. For, 
instead of the “ three or more ” for whose help he had ‘‘ earnestly 
solicited ”, he was now empowered by the Government of Bengal 
to bring to Calcutta “ such persons ” [and their families] ‘‘ of the 
Office Establishments, or attached to the Survey Department, as 
the Colonel may desire to bring round in his suite ”, and should 
any not find room in the Sophia (the means of transport), the 
Governor-in-Council was requested to order them round by the 
first convenient opportunity. So the Madras people had to release 
Mackenzie’s surveyors whether they liked it or not. 

But the transfer of his staff of collectors and translators was not 
effected with the same smoothness. His chief Brahman, Cavelly 

^ Letter to Johnston of ist February, 1817. 
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Venkata Letchmyah (the spelling of this name varies with every 
allusion to its bearer) was left behind at Madras. He was one of 
three brothers who—or at least two of them—were Mackenzie’s 
most devoted collectors and friends. The career of one of the 
brothers, Boriah, has already been briefly sketched. His devotion 
to Mackenzie was inherited by Letchmyah, and equally, Mac¬ 
kenzie’s complete confidence in, and affection for, Boriah, were 
in turn given to Letchmyah. The youngest brother, Ramaswami, 
was also in Mackenzie’s employment, but was apparently less in 
his confidence than cither of the others. As an index to Mac¬ 
kenzie’s character, illustrated by treatment of his dependants, it 
is instructive to follow Letchmyah’s career a little further. 

It was his job as head collector and translator to receive from 
the Brahmans who were employed, either as surveyors or as in¬ 
dependent collectors, any communications they had to make 
bearing upon Mackenzie’s researches. Apparently, before leaving 
Madras, Mackenzie arranged for pensions to be granted to certain 
of these men, and for Letchmyah himself he secured a grant of 
land. Subsequently, he made all the necessary arrangements for 
Letchmyah and his staff to travel to Calcutta by land—no ship 
being available—and applied for their passports and (this is sig¬ 
nificant) “ a small military guard for their protection when they 
pass Masulipitam ”. Then came news of the arrest of Letchmyah, 
leading to Mackenzie’s intervention on his behalf. His arrest, 
it appears, was due mainly to the enmity of one of his relatives. 
Apparently the case dragged on for a long time. We find Mac¬ 
kenzie writing in March, 1819, about “ y)oor Letchmyah’s business” 
(also, later in the year, he sends letters for “ my poor old ser¬ 
vants ”, whom he names; one of them had been in his service for 
twenty years). He says: “ that poor man has lost his wife and 
another brother since he left Madras. Think what he suffers by 
adhering to me.” Some weeks later he writes that Letchmyah 
has lost his case. “ The expense must fall on me. I cannot help 
considering the man innocent. Still it is necessary to show that 
to the world.” And some months afterwards, he tells a corres¬ 
pondent how Letchmyah had saved the situation for him when 
he was in danger of losing some of the best of his native surveyors. 
He goes on to say: “ I must have better evidence, or more evi¬ 
dence, before I give up an approved faithful servant to the mercy 
of his enemies, some of whom have been irritated by his fidelity 
to myself. As to Ramaswami his brother, I look upon him in a 
different light.” 
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Still later (in 1820) he says: “ My confirmed opinion in that 
matter is that the unfortunate Letchmyah has been cruelly and 
unjustly used.” ^ 

It should be added that ‘‘ the unfortunate Letchmyah ” seems 
to have surmounted his troubles triumphantly, and to have vin¬ 
dicated Mackenzie’s confidence in him. Years afterwards (1834), 
we find it stated that he had “ recently founded a Literary Society 
among the learned natives of Madras”. And it is gratifying to 
know that this faithful servant was provided for by a retiring 
pension as the result of a promise made by his master, and im¬ 
plemented by the Company. Also, he was remembered in Mac¬ 
kenzie’s will. 

Thus Mackenzie revealed himself as an employer who recipro¬ 
cated the fidelity of his dependants by consistently considerate 
treatment and by standing by them in their hour of need. He 
was punctilious too in remitting to Madras the pensions he had 
conferred upon his old servants there. 

I'he same attitude of mind is betrayed by the relationships 
between him and his European assistants. His letters display a 
parental solicitude for the welfare of these young men who had 
been trained under his fatherly eye. Colonel Phillimore, with his 
unique knowledge of the correspondence, remarks on his ‘‘ con¬ 
sideration for his officers and for the people of the country ” and 
quotes extracts from a letter written in 1810 to one of Mackenzie’s 
assistants to stress that view. In this letter he tells the officer that 
he is not willing to expose him “ through your laudable zeal ” to 
difficulties “ that I am not unacquainted with His correspon¬ 
dent was urged to follow the doctor’s advice, and on no account 
to move without medical approval. Then, “ proceed in God’s 
name in your own way and I shall be well pleased. I feel myself 
much obliged by Dr. Duncan’s attention to you.” 

And again, in a letter dated Calcutta, 12th September, 1818, 
addressed to Riddell, the assistant whom he had left in charge at 
Madras, he expresses “ great anxiety ” about his illness and urges 
him to take care of himself and to get away for change of air if 
necessary. “ Mrs. Mackenzie is well and her sister; we are anxious 
for you.” His work has been satisfactory. “ But no more of busi¬ 
ness.” “Poor Newman!” [a favourite draughtsman who, it 
seems, had just died] “ God bless you—very sincerely yours.” It 
is tragic to think that the man to whom this sympathetic letter 
was addressed died eleven days before it was written. Riddell was 

> Colonel Phillimorc’s notes, 
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succeeded by Mountford, with whom Mackenzie maintained a 
correspondence that was marked by the same cordiality. It is easy 
to see that Mackenzie’s Survey Department worked smoothly, 
because at the head of it was a man who pre-eminently possessed 
what is usually called ‘‘ the human touch 

He trained his assistants to be not only competent surveyors 
but skilful diplomats. He gave, in 1810, this sagacious counsel to 
one of them : 

“ The Canoul Nabob is, I believe, a very sensible and high- 
spirited Mohammedan Chief, but as he has the interior manage¬ 
ment of his own country, you should be careful to avoid giving 
any offence to their religious or political prejudices. Make it 
clearly understood that your survey has nothing to do with revenue 
purposes. And as people’s followers often excite jealousy by 
foolish talk, caution yours against any indiscreet conduct.” And 
he goes on to exemplify in his own case how his discreet attitude 
towards the same Nabob was reciprocated by an act of kindness. 
In 1794 when he was ill of a fever on his way to Hyderabad, the 
Canoul Nabob had (as we have already seen) come to his aid. 
‘‘ I can never forget this civility,” he says. He charges the officer 
to express his gratitude if he has the opportunity. And he would 
like to make the Nabob a present which he would send to the 
officer’s care. I believe glasses and china are sometimes accept¬ 
able to most men of rank. After you go to Canoul, enquire dis¬ 
creetly, but let it not be mentioned to the Nabob.” ^ 

We recognise here a sense of delicacy in dealing with native 
Princes that explains his success in acquiring and retaining the 
friendship of men in whom a sense of fear ” of Europeans 
“ bringing gifts ”, and of touchiness in matters affecting their 
dignity, was, perhaps naturally, innate. 

With his subordinates, so with his compeers, the tone of his 
letters is uniformly companionable. Certainly there is no trace of 
jealousy on either side in a letter Mackenzie wrote in 1810 to 
the celebrated geodesist, William Lambton, whose rival system 
is said to have inspired that feeling between the two. At that 
time Lambton was working on a survey connecting the Malabar 
and Coromandel coasts, and Mackenzie had just been notified 
of his own appointment as Surveyor-General of Madras. 

“ On Tuesday 13th [October] I waited on Sir George Barlow 
[Governor of Madras] and observed to him that I was once more 
adrift by the termination of my appointment on ist December 

^ Colonel Phillimore’s notes. 
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next [the allusion is to the Mysore barrackmaster sinecure]. He 
replied that it had been granted on public grounds, and now it 
was resolved to give me the appointment of Surveyor-General, a 
situation that had been long recommended for me ... in fact so 
early as 1798. . . . The situation itself was desirable enough to me 
12 years ago . . . but I confess that of late I enjoyed a certain degree 
of tranquillity that I shall regret [losing] . . . though I hope it 
may not be so; and that I may be still of some use if I can be 
any way instrumental in bringing these intended works to be 
carried on, on one uniform system. The loss of my late appoint¬ 
ment after 27 years Indian Service, and only holding it for two 
years, is also serious. But where it cannot be helped and so many 
suffer, patience is a virtue.’’ 

He seems in this letter to seek not Lambton’s congratulations 
on his exalted appointment, but his commiseration for the dis¬ 
turbance of his ‘‘ tranquillity And he meant it. 

In his correspondence with Mountford, he shows himself in the 
light of a Chief who does not think himself too high and mighty 
to take his subordinate into his confidence. Nor to ask him to 
execute private commissions, in some of which the uxorious hus¬ 
band peeps out in the obtaining of luxuries from Madras for his 
young wife. Nor in seeking Mountford’s assistance to sell his 
Madras house, if need be at what it cost him. But he was exigent 
in requiring a strict account of any expenses incurred by such 
commissions. “ You must not advance a rupee on my account,” 
he says. And he quaintly adds: “ We are all subject to the 
cholera morbus, you know!” 

He is compelled to excuse himself sometimes for neglect in 
answering Mountford’s letters. “ Upon my word I could not help 
it. . . . Ever since my arrival here [Calcutta] I have been kept 
in such a continual state of agitation and bustle both by the duty 
of arranging a new oflicc, by removals of houses, and by necessary 
private interchange of civilities in a new place, that I have been 
constrained, very reluctantly, to neglect all my private personal 
correspondence both in India and in Europe. But I have never 
forgot what I owe my friends, still intending to take them up, if 
they can forgive me, when time is permitted. Even my official 
correspondence has been too much retarded, but it is to be hoped 
all this may be remedied, or my constitution could not bear the 
labour.” ^ 

In 1819 ill-health made rest and change imperative, resulting, 

^ Colonel Phillimore’s notes. 
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as he says, in the happiest effect. It was near twenty days ”, 
he remarks, before he could write a note, owing to “ lassitude and 
weakness, added to the heat of the weather But even when thus 
recuperating (at Palta 20 miles from Calcutta) he kept a close 
watch upon everything going on in the Survey Department, and 
insisted upon being consulted before any fresh work was under¬ 
taken—even if it were only the compilation and copying of a 
fresh map. He went to his office in Calcutta from Palta once a 
week or so. 

His letters to Mountford during 1819 continue to register the 
state of his health, bouts of illness alternating with periods of 
recovery. But on one occasion he remarks that the remissness in 
his correspondence is due “ not so much owing to ill-health as 
to the intolerable load of public business thrown on me here ”. 
And then he adds wistfully: “ It will be corrected ere long, I 
trust.” In another letter he says: “ My health is much better. 
But I am overloaded.” 

And all this time, his Collections claimed his attention. He 
acknowledges the receipt from Mountford of “ the chest of mss ” 
in which he found (incongruously enough) “ the three bottles of 
oysters etc. . . . Mrs. Mackenzie tells me the oysters and fish are 
very good, and we all desire to have another cargo of them before 
the season is over. . . . Keep an account of the expense and do 
not lose a fanam [say i|^^J by our commissions, I beg.” ^ 

Yes, plainly, he was overloaded ”. But he refused to give 
in and go home. Foolishly, one may well believe, but the refusal 
to acknowledge defeat was inherent in his character. There is a 
pathetic note in what was practically an admission of failing 
powers. ‘‘ I wish,” he tells Mountford, “ I had you or the like of 
you, willing and candid and able, near me.” His work was now 
getting beyond his strength; and he knew it. 


^ Colonel Phillimorc’s notes. 



Chapter Twenty-three 

THE END OF THE JOURNEY 

For the last two years of his life, Mackenzie wiis more or less an 
invalid. Indeed, for years before his death, the state of his health 
forms a noticeably frequent topic of comment in his correspond¬ 
ence. He knew the value of good health; no one better. Ever 
since the distant days when he was a Customs Officer in Storno¬ 
way, he had suffered the illnesses which mankind is heir to, in 
more than average measure. But he seems to have had a truly 
remarkable power of recuperation. He had a powerful constitution, 
nourished as it had been, in his early days, on oatmeal and mathe¬ 
matics. 

From 1819 to 1821 his official life in Calcutta was uneventful. 
The organization of his new office must have gone far to sap his 
failing strength. But he had the satisfaction of knowing that he 
had initiated a system, from the operation of which his successors 
would reap a rich reward. 

The following revealing letter was written by him to Mount- 
ford on 26th November, 1819: 

“ While I am hurrying this off, I am annoyed by a sore leg and 
obliged to get off to my couch. I was in town [Calcutta] for a 
day on Saturday and hurried off to receive some friends here [at 
Palta apparently], a member of Council and Sir Stamford Raffles, 
just come in from Bencoolen. . . . They left me this morning. I 
suspect the latter (Raffles) has his own troubles to get thro’, from 
the differences with the Dutch and the Penang Government. 
In short, all, great and low, have their troubles, and we little 
men should not complain if we have our share. The only remedy 
is to move on in tranquillity, guided by truth and integrity to the 
best of our judgement, and avoiding all intrigue and chicanery. 
This will console and support us, let what will happen.” ^ 

This letter gives us the only avowal we possess of Mackenzie’s 

^ Colonel Phillimore’s notes, 
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philosophy of life. It was a philosophy that expressed itself in 
his actions. Certainly he was a man who consistently “ avoided 
all intrigue and chicanery much of which, throughout his career, 
he must have seen all around him. 

This meeting between him and Raffles (in all probability for the 
last time), must have been a mutual pleasure; a pleasure only 
enjoyed by friends whose sympathies are perfectly attuned without 
a discordant note. They had a subject to discuss that was cer¬ 
tainly uppermost in the minds of both: the subject of Java. 
More than three years had passed since Raffles, embittered by 
seeing his plans for the betterment of the island in ruins, had 
left Java for good. The knighthood he received in i8i 7 in acknow¬ 
ledgment of his services was to him a paltry compensation for the 
loss of the opportunity of adding another gem of permanent value 
to the British Crown. After leaving Java, he had resided chiefly 
in Bencoolen, Sumatra, of which he had been appointed Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor. And at the beginning of the very year in which he 
visited Mackenzie, he had achieved what was to prove the most 
far-reaching act of his career, and strategically one of the most 
useful acquisitions of the Company, the foundation of the Settle¬ 
ment of Singapore. But the importance of that achievement was 
not realised until many years afterwards, and at the present day 
it remains a monument to the far-seeing statesmanship of its 
founder: the island that is the main bastion of British power in 
the Far East. 

It is clear that in the course of conversation. Raffles confided 
in Mackenzie some of the troubles he was experiencing from the 
conservative elements in Penang; also from the Dutch who recog¬ 
nised in this vigorous and daring Englishman one of their greatest 
obstacles to renewed power in the East. This was probably the 
business that had brought him to Calcutta, and had gained for 
Mackenzie a friendly visit which he greatly prized. “We little 
men” (compared with Raffles), as he expressed his feeling of 
inferiority, was not a conventional phrase of mock modesty. It was 
the sentiment of a man who was old enough, and wise enough, 
to have learned to practise the virtue of humility, and who at no 
time overrated his own powers. He was content to “ move on in 
tranquillity, guided by truth and integrity ”, and leave to others 
the task of assessing his worth correctly, and estimating his talents 
with a sure judgment. 

But there was one subject in connexion with Java that must 
certainly have been discussed with animated interest, and that 



was the History of Java published by Raffles two years previously. 
That the material on which it was based owed something to 
Mackenzie’s researches, Raffles would have been the first to admit. 
Both men had the scientific mind. Both were intensely interested 
in the history and customs, the ethnology and philosophy, of 
Eastern countries, particularly of India and the East Indian 
islands. Mackenzie may well have envied the younger man 
the years and the leisure that were denied to himself for rounding 
off a career of activity and research, by leaving behind him a book 
like the History of Java, embodying the fruits of his labours for the 
benefit of posterity. Beyond doubt Mackenzie suffered from 
cacoethes scribendi but the big book that would have cured him 
(until the next time) was never written. Nor, owing to a stroke of 
ill-fortune, was Raffles permitted to add to his history the further 
contributions to knowledge which he had probably planned. 
On his way hence in 1824, the ship in which he was travelling 
caught fire, and he lost the whole of his papers, besides his im¬ 
mense zoological and botanical collection. He survived their loss 
only two years, and dying at the age of forty-five, left to his 
country not only the memory of a short career packed with achieve¬ 
ment, but a sense of national loss for the work that by his prema¬ 
ture death remained unfulfilled. 

On loth June, 1819, Mackenzie received recognition of his 
scientific attainments by his election as a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. One of his sponsors was Sir Alexander Johnston, who thus 
had what must have been the real pleasure of seeing his old friend 
honoured by such a prized distinction. Also, in the same year 
(1819), he received promotion as Colonel. 

The friendship between them was close and constant. Johnston 
(like Raffles, a much younger man than their common friend) 
had a career in the service of the Company that marks him as a 
man of uncommon administrative ability. He re-organised the 
government of Ceylon, and as, successively, Advocate-General, 
Chief Justice, and President of the Council of that possession, did 
much to place the administration of the island on a sound footing. 
He was knighted in 1811. It was during the later period of his 
career in Ceylon, that he received the long letter from Mackenzie 
that has been so freely drawn upon in these pages. Apparently 
he retired to England in or about 1819, where he took an active 
part in the work of the Royal Asiatic Society, of which he was a 
Vice-President. He became a Privy Councillor in 1832, and died 
in 1849 at the age of seventy-four. 
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Colonel Sandcs states that in view of Mackenzie’s letter to him, 
Johnston tried to persuade the Court of Directors to allow the 
Surveyor-General to return home on leave for three years on full 
pay and allowances, in order that he might be able to arrange 
his material with the help of European savants. “ No steps how¬ 
ever were taken.” Apparently, however (as we shall see), some 
steps were actually taken. But in the meantime, it is sufTicicnt to 
note that in London, through the agency of Sir Alexander John¬ 
ston, attention was being directed to the magnitude of Mackenzie’s 
work, and to the great desirability of his being permitted to have 
the necessary leisure to complete it. 

That his researches were curtailed after his arrival in Calcutta 
is apparent from his correspondence. Thus, we find him in 
September, i8i8, telling the President at Poona, Mountstuart 
Elphinstonc (who was soon afterwards made Governor of Bombay, 
and in later life refused the Governor-Generalship), that “ my 
whole Establishment has been almost overturned by my removal 
here”. He had obtained results in 1806-8 from his agents in 
Poona and elsewhere but had been compelled to recall them, “ as 
I found the expense beyond my limits and I had thoughts in 
1810 of going to Europe. 

“In 1815 I was induced to send some of these explorations 
again into the Nizam’s country and the hilly country bordering 
on our Circars, whence I have obtained a very curious body of 
materials on the ancient history.” But he had been compelled 
in 1817 to withdraw all of these researches except one. 

It may be surmised that Elphinstonc had written Mackenzie 
for information which he proposed to use for his History of India 
published posthumously (as recently as 1887). early as 1818 
he may have been collecting material for the work. 

But in 1819 there is evidence of a resumption of Mackenzie’s 
researches, in spite of the disabilities of overwork and ill-health 
under which he was sufl'ering. He asks Mountford (who had also, 
it would appear, his ambitions in the realm of authorship) to 
send him a descriptive account of antiquities in Guntur. “ I have 
been collecting information from all sides,” he writes, “. . . I 
would recommend you should make them [the antiquities] a 
part of your memoirs. ... It was a pity the whole of the vestiges 
of antiquity were removed ... to a situation where in all proba¬ 
bility they will be lost. ... I wish I had taken Mr. Strachey’s 
advice in 1817 when he recommended me to apply for the pro¬ 
tection of Government to save them from destruction, but I 
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had no suspicion then that they would be transported bodily in 
a lump . . ^ 

In a report dated December, 1820, of the completion of the 
Travancorc Survey, it is stated that Mackenzie had been receiving 
monthly communications from his researchers who were employed 
in the collection of materials for a general history of the country; 
from which it is clear that within a few months of his death, 
Mackenzie was receiving fresh material. It would seem certain 
that in the early part of 1821 he was making plans for a visit 
to Europe, partly for the sake of his health, but mainly with the 
object of making the results of his researches known to the world. 
Thus it may well be that the representations of Sir Alexander 
Johnston to the Directors had prevailed, and that they had sanc¬ 
tioned a visit to England. It can scarcely have been the fact that 
Mackenzie had resigned from the service of the Company, for 
there would presumably be some record of his having done so. 
And that he had actually arranged for his passage to England is 
specifically slated by Mr. Evander Maclver, the grandson of 
Mackenzie’s correspondent in Stornoway, Collector Robertson. 

“ On his retirement,” says Mr. Maclver, “ as an old man, he 
married a young wife and formed the resolution of revisiting his 
native island. My grandfather. Collector James Robertson, was 
his principal correspondent in Stornoway . . . and all money 
matters for his sister’s benefit. . . . My grandfather was asked by 
him to meet him in London, on his arrival there with his young 
wife in a certain month that he might conduct him thence to 
Stornoway. My grandfather accordingly proceeded to London, 
and for two months after his arrival there, no word was got of the 
ship in which Colin Mackenzie had sailed, but in the third month 
after [my grandfather] reaching London, her arrival at Fal¬ 
mouth was announced. On her entering the Thames he went on 
board. He was shocked and disappointed to hear of the death 
of Colin Mackenzie at Calcutta before the ship sailed. . . . His 
widow had followed out his intention of coming to Stornoway to 
visit his sister. But on the voyage from Calcutta to Cape Town, 
she married a military gentleman who was a fellow-passenger 
and she told my grandfather she did not intend to pay a visit to 
Stornoway.” ^ 

This is obviously a garbled account of what actually occurred, 
the author’s memory being at fault. The only fact that it estab¬ 
lished is that Mackenzie had notified Collector Robertson of his 

* Colonel Phillimore’s notes. * Memoirs of a Highland Gentleman, pp. 198-9. 
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intention to come home, and had apparently named the ship by 
which he proposed to travel. 

Exactly when he stated his intention of leaving India is un¬ 
known; it was probably some time in 1820. During the whole of 
that year, as may be seen from his letters to Mountford, he was 
(as he expressed it on one occasion) “ excessively employed in 
business, or harassed by illness or languor He returned to Cal¬ 
cutta from Palta in April, when he had an “ immense load ” 
taken off his shoulders “ in the transmission of the several 
volumes and maps to Europe This duty performed, he went 
for a change to the coast, which his friends and his medical 
advisers had been urging him to do since January. Character¬ 
istically, he could not agree “ till I could get many matters out 
of hand”. 

The sea-air improved his health. He was an Islesinan and the 
nostalgic tang of the sea was a stimulant better than any medicine 
could supply. “ We landed,” he says, “ thro’ a high surf, but more 
dangerous for want of good boats and boatmen than for its viol¬ 
ence. At Madras it would be thought little of. Since that, I have 
been journeying about along the coast and find the benefit of this 
and of the sea-air and breeze already, and hope in the time pre¬ 
scribed I shall return to Calcutta with renewed health. . . . My 
absence is with the entire concurrence of the Governor-General, 
thro’ whose indulgence I was favored with the use of the Jane 
and pilot-vessel ...” 

In a letter to Mountford written in September, 1820, he thanks 
him for his “ several communications of the passing events of the 
times ”. He had not had the same sign of friendship from others 
at Madras, but that was perhaps owing to his own situation, “ as 
I could not return answers with all the exactness of Dr. and Cr. 
of a merchant’s book. Nothing could be more desirable to me 
than to hear of the prosperity of several I have been wont to 
associate with there. . . . The frequent deaths also within these 
last two years have given me great concern in the loss of several 
valuable characters.” ^ 

A friendly and eminently loyal soul, he liked to keep in touch 
with his old acquaintances and to hear of their welfare. But he 
could be severe on those of them that tried to take advantage of 
his good nature, and he had the author’s objection to being pilfered 
without acknowledgment as the following letter shows. He was 
genuinely grateful to the friends who had helped him in his 
1 Colonel Phillimorc’5 note3, 
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researches. But what of the men who picked other men’s brains? 
“ It is not usual among literary men,” he tells Mountford, to 
encroach on what is already traced out by others. It is rather 
usual to assist each other. This was the method that poor Ellis 
and I followed for years, tho’ his soi-disant friends now follow 
another course. Witness Mr. C’s shabby conduct in retaining my 
Ptolemy, which might have interrupted me had I not the means 
of being independent of him. How difTerent his conduct from the 
executors of Captain Fitzclarence and Dr. Robertson!” 

At the commencement of 1821, he tells Mountford that since 
November, when he had returned to Calcutta from the Coast 
much improved in health, he had been confined to his couch, 
“ in such a way as to prevent my writing letters or attending to 
business ”. It was the beginning of the end. In February he was 
authorised by the Government to “ proceed on the river for the 
recovery of your health ”, and on 4th May he was urged to go to 
the Coast again.^ Four days later he died at his residence near 
(nowin) Calcutta, 

He had given his life to India and it was fitting that Indian 
soil should receive his body. Yet it can scarcely be doubted that 
his own wish would have been for his dust to mingle with the dust 
of his forbears in the isle that gave him birth. Being a Highlander, 
he could not have wished otherwise. 

Thus passed away a man whose enthusiasm ” and goodness 
of heart” (to quote Colonel Phillimore) were reflected in his life. 
His sympathies, indeed, were universal, embracing, as they did, 
men of every race and colour and creed. He was the friend alike 
of European, Asiatic, and Eurasian, and among all three peoples, 
there were those who mourned the loss of one who was a humanist 
in the literal meaning of the word. But of course the sense of loss 
was keenest among those of his own nation who knew him most 
intimately. It was well expressed by an cirticle in the East India 
Military Calendar^ published in 1826; it contained what is called 
“ an epitome of his life 

“This much distinguished officer”—so it commences—“and 
eminently scientific character died on the 8th May, 1821, at Chow- 
ringhee near Calcutta aged 68 years, 40 of which were passed 
in the Company’s service and rendered useful to his employers 


^ Vol. Ill, pp. 310-31. 

^ The ill-hcalth of Mackenzie was primarily due to the effects of the Indian climate. 
The country “above the ghats*’ had a particularly evil reputation; “the coast” 
was considered a comparative health-resort; and a sea-voyage the complete cure. 
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and to science in general by the most active and indefatigable 
researches into the history and antiquities of India. The merits 
of Colonel Mackenzie and the devotion of his whole time and 
fortune to the advancement of science were rewarded a few years 
since by his honourable employers, when they united the Surveyor- 
Generalship of the three Presidencies into one office for all India 
and appointed him to fill it. 

His disinterested friendship, high sense of honor and singularly 
mild disposition endeared him to all who knew him. The High¬ 
lands may justly consider him one of their brightest ornaments, 
for to the qualities of a gallant soldier and gentleman, he united 
the attainments of a man of profound science.” 

The tribute paid to his memory by the Company he had served 
so long, so faithfully, and with such pregnant results, may be 
cited as showing the sense of the Court of Directors, as well as the 
Governments of the Indian Presidencies, of the loss of so valuable 
a servant and one who could not be easily replaced. 

‘‘ We deeply participate,” said the Directors, “ in the regret 
which you [the Bengal Government] have expressed at the death 
of so eminently meritorious an officer as Colonel Mackenzie, and 
entirely concur in the testimony which you have borne to his 
distinguished services.” ^ 

If a man is known by his friends and if his will is sometimes an 
index to his character, there may be something instructive in the 
“ last will and testament ” of Colin Mackenzie, made on board 
the frigate Leda^ off the coast of Java, at the commencement of the 
campaign in i8i i. 

One of his executors is Sir Thomas Strange, the famous jurist 
and Recorder of Madras in 1798. In view of his close friendship 
with Sir Alexander Johnston, another distinguished lawyer, it 
would seem that he sought his most intimate acquaintanceships 
with ornaments of a profession that had little in common with his 
own. Was this an index to the versatility of his mind? 

His will makes generous provision for his ‘‘ valued servant ”, 
Letchmyah, “ for his own use and that of his younger brother ”, 
and charges those concerned to regard as “ sacred and inviolable ” 
his intentions towards Letchmyiih. Also, he bequeaths a handsome 
sum to his clerk, Lucius Rawdon Burke. Legacies are also given 
to his executor and another friend “ to purchase a ring or any 
other memorial of my regard and esteem ”, and a considerable 
sum is left to a friend in London, “ lately of Calcutta ”, The 

* Bengal Despatches, Vol. XCIV, p. 876 (India Office). 
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residue of his estate is equally divided between his brother and 
sister. Although, at the time of his death, he had seen neither of 
them for about forty years, the strong bonds that usually unite 
the members of a Highland family remained unbroken during that 
period. He seems to have corresponded regularly with his brother 
and sister, and one of his letters to Alexander, dated 1817, was 
written in ignorance of his brother’s death, if the date of that 
event is given correctly as 1816. 

Consequent upon Mackenzie’s marriage, modifications of the 
will by codicil became necessary. His contract of marriage did 
away with part of the will, and subsequent codicils fixed the 
amount of his “ dearly beloved ” wife’s settlement, and defined 
her interest in the residue of the state; a bequest was made to 
Julia Bartels, “ the sister of my wife”, in approbation “ of her 
good conduct and love to her sister”. Also, his wife’s name was 
added to the list of executors. The latter are charged “ not to 
forget pensioners at Stornoway, and particularly Mr. Robertson, 
Collector of Stornoway ”. 

So he had his pensioners in Stornoway as well as in Madras. 
He never allowed himself to forget the place of his birth or its 
claims upon his afl'ection. A man may have all the qualities of 
greatness, but if he lacks the touch of natural sentiment which 
cherishes the memory of early associations, he lacks something to 
complete the equipment of greatness. 

The provisions of Mackenzie’s will have been cited as an 
index of character. The execution of its terms may be cited 
as an illustration of the danger of loose wording in drawing up 
a will. 

“ My grandfather [Collector Robertson],” says Mr. Evander 
Maciver, “ remained [in London] for some time to arrange what 
portion of Colin Mackenzie’s fortune his sister . . . was entitled 
to, and after much delay and discussion with the lawyers on the 
subject, he agreed to accept for her ^^30,000, with which sum he 
arrived in Stornoway to the great delight of the people of the 
island.” ^ No wonder they were delighted with the addition of 
this substantial sum to the wealth of the community! But it is 
evident that the Collector had to press his claim and finally accept 
a compromise. The sum mentioned being only a proportion of the 
whole (but another account puts the total value of the estate, 
perhaps more accurately, at ^^44,000) reveals Mackenzie in the 
role of the cool-headed man of business who had acquired the 
^ Memoirs qf a Highland Gentleman^ p. 199. 
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difficult art of making money; and the still more difficult art of 
keeping it. He was a careful man, careful without being stingy. 
And he was certainly a generous man, generous without being 
lavish. The seeming incompatibles are quite capable of accom¬ 
modation: it depends upon their medium. 

Mackenzie was obviously a model brother in his fraternal ex¬ 
pressions. He had a house built in Stornoway for his sister (which 
still stands), known as Cam House, the adjective being also locally 
used to discriminate all the members of the family from others of 
the same surname. Mary ‘‘ Cam ” made good use of the Colonel’s 
money: she became the Lady Bountiful of Stornoway. And by 
her will, she made bequests to “ close on a hundred different 
persons”—her brother’s ‘pensioners’ no doubt among the number 
—“ in sums of from £20 to ;^500 When she died in 1829, 
eighty, she had a memorable funeral. It has been described in 
detail by Lord Teignmouth, an interested, if cynical spectator of 
what must have been one of the last occasions upon which “ an 
old Highland custom ” on the grand scale was observed. After 
the interment in the cemetery of the historic Church of St. 
Columba (now in ruins) at Eye, some five miles from Stornoway, 
the proceedings became as lively as much eating and drinking 
(one of the mourners was carried home on the bier) and a spate 
of speechifying could make them.^ 

The virtues of this benevolent old lady were duly inscribed on 
her tombstone. Her “ charitable disposition [the quotation is 
from the epitaph] ...” deeply endeared her to an extensive circle 
of relatives and acquaintances, who could never cease to venerate 
her memory with feelings of the most “ grateful and affectionate 
remembrance ”. 

Nearby is an inscribed memorial to her distinguished brother, 
which was probably dictated by sisterly affection and admiration. 
The inscription pays tribute to his “ indefatigable researches into 
the ancient history, literature, and antiquities ” of India, through 
which he had “ furnished to the world a mass of valuable infor¬ 
mation far surpassing the efforts of human industry”. The 
panegyrist (whoever he was) may well be excused for endowing 
his hero with superhuman qualities of industry. What of his 
virtues as a man and a brother? But it must be remembered that 
to the Stornoway generation of the eighteen-twenties Colin 
Mackenzie was a complete stranger, and even his own sister had 
not seen him for forty years. 

^ Lord Tcignmouth’s Reminiscences, Vol. I, pp. 347 “ 50 * 
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Mackenzie’s widow, it will be remembered, was one of his 
executors as well, of course, as a beneficiary under the will. Like 
most elderly men who marry young wives, he seems to have been 
a doting husband. As Surveyor-General of India, he gave her a 
good social position in Calcutta society, and it may be that her 
unwillingness to relinquish that position for the comparative 
obscurity of retirement in England had something to do with his 
fatal delay in leaving India for home, rest, and the superlatively 
congenial employment of finishing his literary work. She may 
have been all that a wife should be to her husband: of that we 
know nothing, one way or the other. But it is a simple matter of 
fact, that the period she allowed to elapse before finding for her¬ 
self another husband can scarcely be called extravagantly long. 
She was left a widow in May, 1821. She married again on 18th 
February, 1823. Her second husband was a young officer named 
Lieutenant Robert Page Fulchner of the 67th Bengal Native 
Infantry. The marriage took place at Cape Town, from which 
circumstance it may be (as Mr. MacIver suggests) that she met 
her husband for the first time on the ship by which they were 
fellow-passengers to England. Lieutenant (later Captain) Fulch¬ 
ner died in London as recently as 19th April, 1884. The date 
of her own death is unknown to the present writer. 

In the foregoing pages, an attempt has been made to sketch in 
the barest detail the Indian background to the career of Colin 
Mackenzie. It was far removed from the European scene which, 
simultaneously, was passing through a stage of history that had 
few parallels in its importance. Its repercussions upon India have 
been only faintly indicated, but their influence was none the less 
decisive in letting loose forces which are still controlling the 
destinies of millions of human beings in the East. Mackenzie 
lived during the American War of Independence. He lived during 
the epoch of the French Revolution; the Napoleonic Wars; and 
the general upheaval resulting from the spread of ideas which have 
shaped the course of events more powerfully than the commanding 
genius of the individuals who were the instruments of their impact. 
Yet there is little in his correspondence to show that these world¬ 
shaking events took hold upon his imagination, although if his 
letters to Europe were available, they would probably display the 
same interest in them as that of every contemporary man of 
culture who realized their significance in the domains of human 
thought and endeavour. 

In the sphere of literature we find in his correspondence an 
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allusion, not to Byron, but to Camoens. In history he quotes, not 
Gibbon, but Tacitus. His philosophy was implicit in his life, but 
it would not be surprising to know that he was a reader of Marcus 
Aurelius. His mind was shackled to antiquity in all its embodi¬ 
ments. And yet in its approach to practical problems, no mind 
could be more modern or receptive. 

For his own special work he had no need to take predecessors 
as models. Indeed in the sphere where his memory is likely to be 
the most enduring—his Collections—he had none. On his work 
as a Surveyor the layman must needs turn to the expert for com¬ 
ment. He had what Captain Jervis calls “ peculiar talents for 
geographical and statistical inquiries”. And this is what Sir 
Clement Markham says (Colonel Phillimore on the same subject 
has already been quoted): 

“ His system of triangulation was independent of Colonel 
Lambton’s and the two officers do not appear to have worked 
harmoniously” [a mistaken notion apparently].^ ‘‘Mackenzie 
measured five bases in the Mysore Survey and connected them by 
triangles. His results were a topographical survey comprising 
40,000 square miles, a general and seven provincial maps, and a 
valuable memoir in seven folio volumes, containing besides a 
narrative of the Survey, much carefully digested statistical, his¬ 
torical, and antiquarian information. The copies of all these 
precious records, formerly in the India House, are now missing. 

. . . But his surveys were only a part, and indeed a small part, of 
the stupendous labours of Colin Mackenzie. . . .” ^ 

Indeed they were! He went to his rest worn out by unremitting 
toil, afflicted by bodily ailments, enfeebled by the effects of an 
exacting climate, with his hopes unrealized and his plans un¬ 
fulfilled. Yet at the end of the journey, he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that others would reap where he had sown.^ 

Throughout his life, he was ruled by an exceptionally high 
sense of duty, which was not a mere accessory of his military 
training, reinforced though it must have been by his long service 
as a soldier. If success means the accomplishment of a compelling 
aim, then Colin Mackenzie’s life was a success. For his aim in 
life was to do, not merely what he conscientiously conceived to be 
his duty, but to do it to the very best of his ability. And no man 

^ Supra, p. 187. * i 4 Memoir of the Indian Surv^s, p. 59. 

* Colonel Phillimore writes: “His (Mackenzie’s) collections still endure, but his 
surveys, from the very nature of the work, were doomed to be superseded, and almost 
forgotten, even though he is remembered as a great surveyor, vide his name in letters 
of gold amid other great names in the lecture hall of the R.G.S,” 
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with such an aim could possibly be a failure. The conception of 
his character does not necessarily present a picture of the “ strong 
silent man ” of fiction. But it docs connote sincerity of purpose 
and honesty of act. And the trust so manifestly reposed in Mac¬ 
kenzie by his fellows, is a measure of the extent by which his life 
was ruled by these enduring qualities. 
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Chapter Twenty-four 


THE COLLECTIONS 

Conspicuously valuable though his services were in his own 
profession, they were not perhaps of such pre-eminence as to place 
Mackenzie on a pedestal above the other military engineers and 
surveyors whose names adorn by their achievements the con¬ 
structive records of British India. There have been many other 
brilliant engineers and highly competent surveyors in our Indian 
Empire. But there is only one “ Mackenzie of the Collections 
To the general public, these Collections were (and are) almost 
unknown. But (to quote the obituary notice in the Gentleman’'s 
Magazine of October, 1821) “ his talents, erudition, and research 
as an antiquary, arc well known to the learned in India and to 
the literati of Europe who have cultivated the languages and 
studied the antiquities of the East And to this day, the appeal 
of the Collections is confined to “ the learned in India and the 
literati of Europe ” who are interested in the antiquities of India 
and the East generally. 

Mackenzie’s printed contributions to knowledge arc all of the 
“learned magazine” order; or of the purely technical kind. 
One finds for example in the Oriental Repertory (which was published 
at the expense of the East India Company) an article by “ Colin 
Mackenzie, Practitioner Engineer ”, giving an account of the 
roads from Nellore to the Western Passes and to Ongole, &c., 
measured by him in 1788. And in another volume, there is a 
history of the Kummun Tank “ from the relation of Senabella, 
Fackier, to Captain Colin Mackenzie ”. This, by the way, is a 
pretty story of a ring lost by a princess, and of a Brahman 
astrologer who wished her to do a specific good deed. 

“ Senabella, Fackier.” The name and the calling illustrate one 
of Mackenzie’s methods of obtaining information, namely, by 
securing the confidence of wandering mendicants like fakirs: an 
excellent way, one thinks, of gathering native lore. 
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We have to look to other and more learned sources for his 
contributions on the twin subjects of history and religion. These 
are to be found in the Asiatic Annual Register^ Asiatic Researches^ the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and the Madras Journal of 
Literature and Science, 

His Life of Hyder AH (a fragment only) appeared in the Asiatic 
Annual Register (Vol. VI, 1804). “ communicated by 

Major Mackenzie ”, and had “ never before been printed The 
material had been obtained ‘‘ from a paper found in 1787 in the 
Paymaster’s office at Nellore 

The sketch describes the main incidents in the career of the 
picturesque adventurer from his early years, when he could 
neither read nor write, until he acquired, by his natural ability 
and his entire lack of scruples, an authority which for a time 
threatened to drive the British out of India. 

It is a straightforward narrative of a steady march from com¬ 
plete obscurity, through ruthless rapine, and cunning chicanery, 
to the attainment of absolute dominion over Mysore. It shows how 
Hyder, by his military talent, acquired an ascendancy by force and 
treachery over the formidable Mahratlas, who were fain to make 
a treaty which left him in undisputed possession of his conquests. 
“ He cut some of the people’s tongues out and the noses of others ” 
of his captives: such were some of Hyder’s unpleasant methods of 
dealing with the vanquished. 

There are some highly spiced details of Hyder’s irruption into 
the Malabar Coast and his capture of Calicut. “ The Zamorins, 
or Kings of Calicut, were ascertained to entertain 1200 Brahmins 
in their household, and until they had first been served with 
victuals, he [the King] never began to eat himself. It was an 
etiquette, also, that he never spoke to or suffered a Mahomedan 
to come into his presence.” After the capture of Calicut, Hyder 
“ desired to see the Zamorin but was refused ”. Then he starved 
out the inhabitants, reducing their daily ration of rice gradually 
until they got nothing at all. Finally, “ after fasting three days, 
the Zamorin set fire to his own palace, and was burned out with 
some of his women and three Brahmins, the rest having left 
him. . . . About two months after Hyder left Calicut, the late 
Zamorin’s brother appeared before the place with 20,000 men, 
got possession of it, and put every soul to death but about 300 
who fled to a church for safety.” Hyder retook Calicut, but his 
opponents once more obtained possession of it. They “ cut off 
the head of Hyder’s officer, and killed numbers of his people 
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Again he defeated, finally, his enemies, and this time entrusted the 
command to a Mahratta. ‘‘ The inhabitants of Calicut then evacu¬ 
ated the place, which Scrajee [the Mahratta] immediately took 
possession of.’’ 

These pictures may, or may not be, historically authentic in 
every detail. But at any rate, their general tenor shews clearly 
enough the state of anarchy that prevailed in Southern India, 
from which deliverance came by final assertion of British authority. 
It is a native version of some incidents in Hyder All’s life (the 
manuscript breaks off abruptly before the later phases of that 
meteoric career are reached), and Mackenzie performed a service 
of some value in preserving it. 

In the same volume of the Register^ under the generalized title 
of ‘‘Characters”, are sketches by Mackenzie “never before 
printed ”, of the Anagoondy (Unaganda) Rajahs, taken from the 
verbal account “ of Timmapah, the present representative of that 
family at Campalore ” (in i8oi). There is also a history of the 
Kings of Vijayanagar. This was a great Hindu State which arose 
in the fourteenth century as a bulwark against the growth of 
Moslem domination. With the exception of the Mahrattas, none 
of the Hindu States left what might be called a coherent body of 
records, and value should therefore be attached to those which 
have been rescued by the zeal of collectors. Mackenzie obtained 
this information from inquiries made at Alputtun and Anagoondy 
in i8oi. 

The account of the origin of the Anagoondy dynasty is not 
without general interest. “ A Brahman, a native of the South, 
who had made great proficiency in the sixty-four sciences and 
arts and in the languages, being harassed by poverty, revolved 
in his mind how to acquire wealth and means of improving his 
fortune.” And here follows his philosophic observation: “ Seeing 
that riches make everyone to be friends to the wealthy in this 
world, and even God is pleased with the rich if they support the 
poor for the sake of Heaven: whence money effects all things; 
and without money neither honour in this world, nor even the 
next is to be attained.” 

The story tells how “ Madava Bottooloo ” left his native place, 
and after many privations decided to “ depend no longer on man¬ 
kind ”. He devoted himself to a goddess who, pleased with his 
devotion, asked him what he desired from her. “ Riches ” was 
the reply. But these the goddess denied, for they could only be 
granted in his “ next life ”. Thereupon, the Brahman, rather 
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than return a poor man to his own country, resolved to become a 
pilgrim, and vowed that he would no longer seek the goods of 
this world but would attend only to his devotion to God. “ So 
he performed the necessary ceremonies for entering the life of a 
Sanyassee ” [pilgrim] ‘‘ and clothed himself in the peculiar habit, 
in red and tawny-coloured rugs. He composed some books on 
religious duties and on the regulation of the tribes.” 

The goddess now offered to redeem her promise of granting 
him wealth and prosperity. O goddess,” was the reply of his 
gooroo a holy man, a teacher of religion), ‘‘what need 

have I for riches in my present situation? . . . These favours now 
I wish not to obtain, for wealth is ruinous to devotion.” And then 
he set off on a journey carrying his books with him. On his 
arrival at a certain holy place, by command of the goddess, he 
built a city, and brought several families from different parts to 
reside there. The foundation of this city is placed in the fourteenth 
century. 

The goddess (we are told) as a reward for his devotion “ rained 
gold from the sky ” into his city. “ By means of this wealth he 
founded a Kingdom over the surrounding country.” 

And that was how the Anagoondy dynasty was established. 
Before his death, the founder “ appointed as his successor the son 
of a cowkeeper who had formerly been kind to him when he was 
a devotee ”. 

The moral of this story is clear enough. 

At the time of Hyder Ali, the then Rajah of Anagoondy con¬ 
ciliated him and escaped the fate of so many other princes. But 
the Rajah in Tipu’s time was not so fortunate. He was driven out 
of his country by Tipu, whose generals plundered Anagoondy. 
These generals discovered a large chest which they joyfully 
believed to be treasure, but they found instead “ some heavy 
stones and a pair of dirty old shoes ”. Being unappreciative of 
the Rajah’s sense of humour, they burnt his palace down. Even¬ 
tually, the Rajah recovered his inheritance, only to be again 
driven out. But ultimately the Rajah was forced to take refuge 
with the Nizam or the Mahrattas. In 1798, when the East India 
Company resumed its war with Tipu, the Rajah again got pos¬ 
session of his territory, and after the final defeat of Tipu, became 
a pensioner of the Company. Anagoondy was then included in 
the districts handed over to the Rajah of Mysore. 

“ This wretched Rajah [of Anagoondy] has not now in the 
midst of his ancient patrimony even a common house for his 
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residence; is in extreme distress, though the descendant and 
representative of die ancient lords of the whole Carnatic.” 

The Rajahs of this family consoled themselves for this loss of 
power by hunting and other manly exercises . The women 
are now taught to read and write (says the historian) the several 
languages of the country. Though residing in the Canara country, 
they never speak its language in their houses, using only “ the 
Tellinga (Telugu) which was the language of their ancestors who 
came originally from the Tellinga country ”. Since the death of 
Ramah Rayoloo who lost his crown and turban of State, with his 
head, in the decisive battle which ended his power, the ancestors 
of the Anagoondy Rajahs never wore their turban “ tied in the 
common manner”. 

In the same volume of the Register^ Mackenzie gives an account 
of the Marda gurus, “ never before printed ”, collected while he 
was at Hurryhurr in i8oi. It is an exposition of Brahmanism 
ending with a list of the Marda gurus from the first founder. 

“ When the gooroo travels through the country, he teaches cer¬ 
tain forms of prayer to the followers, and expounds certain doc¬ 
trines relating to the customs, duties, ceremonies, and offices of 
their religion. He then stamps on their shoulders and breasts 
the peculiar marks of their sect. After the ceremony, they receive 
gifts and entertainment from the holy man, who gives them his 
benediction.” . . . 

The gurus maintain a considerable authority over the people 
of this religion. They can expel from their caste “ those who 
infringe upon their laws ”, and receive them again into the caste 
—the penitents paying the cost of the ceremonies of expiation. 
Large gems and valuable effects arc often given to the gurus by 
the rich and powerful of their religion, and these gifts arc ex¬ 
pended in maintaining pundits and learned men in the Shastras, 
“ many of whom they entertain about them for expounding the 
laws and directing the people in the districts where they travel ”. 

The gurus “ travel in palanquins, attended by the various kinds 
of Hindu music and drums beating before them. Of what they 
thus collect in the country, they will not save a rupee for their late 
families but expend all for the honour and ceremonies of God.’’ 

Then follows a description of the difftrcnces between the tenets 
of the Marda and the other sects. 

The founder of the Marda sect was a native of the Canara 
country. By the ordinance of their founder, the sect must “ re¬ 
linquish their family relations, estates, and all worldly concerns ”, 
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wear a particular dress (of which the details are given), “ a 
short stick to lean on, an earthen vessel, and a rag about the 
middle 

The Marda sect believed that mortals cannot attain to bliss 
without the intervention of their guru. There are gradations of 
beatitude according to rank. But the Smartavas say there is no 
difference in the sight of God. . . . ‘' The spirits of good men, 
whether king or gooroo, disciple or servant, are united or im¬ 
mersed in the sight of God.” 

Another paper by Mackenzie printed by the Register gives a 
description of “ the Baiia Rajahs ”, which, he says, “ was collected 
from their own accounts, particularly at Nidicull ” in i8oi. 
(Incidentally, Mackenzie was in this year a member of the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta.) This paper, like the others, had “ never 
before been printed ”. 

The paper commences with Brahman lore, and goes on to show 
that the Batta Rajahs refused to accept certain alterations in 
Brahrnanic customs promulgated by a reformer, concerning whom 
Mackenzie professes (in a footnote) not to have been able to 
trace his identity or chronology. The Batta Rajahs eat flesh ”, 
and perform all the customs prescribed by the ancient laws of the 
Brahman and Rajahs. Their caste, therefore, separated from the 
reforming body. 

It was the profession of their caste to “ compose poems and 
panegyrics ”. This necessitated a study of the Shastras ‘‘ to make 
themselves masters of the histories and letters of former times ”. 
But “ they do not study the Vedas ”. 

In time of battle, it was their business “ to excite the valour 
of their masters by calling to mind and rehearsing the warlike 
deeds of their ancestors. At other times, they remain in quiet 
near their persons, to repeat verses in their praise, wherein their 
good qualities are held forth to the best advantage, and some¬ 
times in a style of inflated panegyric to strike common hearers 
with astonishment at their deeds of prowess.” [An accurate 
description of bardic effusions in Mackenzie’s own Highlands in 
the old clan days.] 

‘‘In former times, they were used to marry off their daughters 
after they had attained the age of maturity, but in this age of 
vice, some of the lower people from necessity marry them off after 
they are grown up.” 

On the death of their friends, they burn the corpse, and per¬ 
form the proper funeral ceremony, which lasts about ten days. 
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On these occasions they distribute food to the Brahmans, “ to 
enable the deceased to attain the heavenly mansions”. 

In whatever country they reside, they use the language of the 
natives. In the Carnatic they are divided into four families or 
tribes. In all these families, there is no intermarriage with members 
of any other caste. Their gurus arc Brahmans. 

For all these papers, with their informative value, it is evident 
from touches here and there that Mackenzie performed the first 
duty of a collector of folk-lore, namely to preserve with as great 
fidelity as possible, not merely the essential gist of the information 
given to him, but the very expressions used by the narrators. 

Perhaps the most important of his magazine contributions was 
his essay on the Jain religion and philosophy, of which he believed 
himself to be the first European discoverer, though it has been 
stated in a note on the article, that “ in allowing just credit to 
Colonel Mackenzie on this subject”, much of the discovery re¬ 
specting the Jains being “ a distinct class from the Baudkas and 
the orthodox Hindoos, with other important facts relating to 
them”, was attributable to “the profound researches of that 
distinguished gentleman and first Oriental scholar in Europe, 
Mr. Colebrooke, the Director of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland ”.^ 

Let the honour of discovery be divided between the two! 
Whatever discoveries were made by both, were made indepen¬ 
dently and were put into common stock of knowledge. Mackenzie 
would have been the last man to claim credit for anything that 
was not his due. Nor did he ever show any disinclination to share 
his knowledge with others. In his History of Mysore, Colonel Mark 
Wilks alludes to “ my friend, Lieutenant-Colonel Colin Mac¬ 
kenzie ”, and acknowledges throughout the history his indebted¬ 
ness to his friend’s Collections. Indeed, one of the authorities 
cited by Wilks (Vol. II, p. 256) is Mackenzie’s Sketch of the War 
with Tippoo Sultaun in 2 vols,, a work that has apparently dis¬ 
appeared altogether. It is completely unknown to the present 
writer. 

But to return to the Jains. As is now better known. Jainism 
is essentially a form of Buddhism of the more orthodox type. Yet 
it does not accept the doctrine of Xiwana —believing that with 
the end of a succession of transmigrations, a spiritual life com¬ 
mences. The Jains generally claim to be a Hindu sect and not a 
separate religious body. In the South of India, where Mackenzie 

^ Asiatic Researches^ Vol. IX. 
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got his information, they are generally engaged in agriculture, 
but in other parts of India they are more frequently traders.^ 
When drawing attention to the existence of this religious body with 
doctrines peculiar to itself, Mackenzie showed how penetrating 
had been his researches in the domain of Indian creeds. 

But these printed papers, contributed to scientific and literary 
magazines in India (and in Java), represented the merest fraction 
of what is comprehensively known as “ the Mackenzie Collec¬ 
tions ”, the fruit of nearly forty years’ labour. It now remains to 
trace the history of the Collections after the death of the collector 
and to give in outline some idea of their scope. 

According to Sandes, Mackenzie sent home, before he left 
Madras for Calcutta, seven folio volumes of materials relating to 
the geography and history of Southern India. “ The colossal 
number of notes, drawings, and translations which he amassed, is 
shown by the fact that his Collection occupies no less than 570 
pages in a “ catalogue of Oriental mss. prepared by the Rev. 
W. Taylor”. Mackenzie, says Sandes, was “ so thorough in his 
researches and so meticulously accurate, that he dreaded an¬ 
nouncing to the world any discovery which he had not investi¬ 
gated to the full ”.2 

A large part of his Collections was gathered by himself: the 
remainder was gathered by his Indian assistants who submitted 
their reports to him. Sandes gives an example of one of these 
reports, which shows that even the most trivial stories, told in a 
naive fashion, were sent to him by his collectors: it was for him 
to pronounce upon their value. 

“ So enthusiastic was Mackenzie,” says Sandes, “ that he spent 
a large part of his fortune in the pursuit of his hobby.” The 
Government defrayed his personal expenses, and those of his Indian 
assistants, “ but all extra expenses and the cost of all purchases 
fell on Mackenzie himself”, amounting, at the time of his death, 
it was said, to more than 15,000. And what happened to the 
Collections? 

From Bengal Dispatches of 29th October, 1823,^ 
the Government of Madras had been directed to make provision 
for the families of certain deceased servants, natives of Fort St. 
George, ‘‘ as suggested by Colonel Mackenzie”; to employ the 
Establishment of translators and writers from Fort St. George in 
completing the catalogue and analysis of the various MSS., in- 

^ See Strachey’s India, p. 344. * Vol. II, p. 266. 

» Vol. XCIV, pp. 878-9 (India Office). 
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scriptions, and grants collected by the Colonel in the Deccan; to 
provide a passage for the Colonel’s Javanese writer to his own 
country; and, “ in consideration of his merits”, to allow a pen¬ 
sion of 300 rupees per mensem to “ Cavelly Venkatta Lutch- 
meah. Head Interpreter and Translator to the late Surveyor- 
General All these arrangements were sanctioned by London. 
The instructions just cited were in reply to a report by Mac¬ 
kenzie’s successor, which can scarcely be described as sympathetic, 
either to Mackenzie or his servants. Later in the same year there 
was some correspondence about certain translations from the 
Dutch, which were claimed by the Board of Directors as Govern¬ 
ment properly, on the ground that the translation had been made 
at Government expense; (a claim that had already been con¬ 
ceded by the executrix). Also, there is an acknowledgment by 
Lcadenhall Street of the receipt of certain MSS., “ which form an 
interesting addition to our collection of Oriental literature”; 
these Mackenzie MSS., the Directors averred, were ‘‘ splendid 
monuments of antiquity ”. 

Alas, like so many “ monuments of antiquity ”—interesting ” 
while they were a novelty—they quickly sufTered neglect once the 
novelty had passed away. But before that happened, Mackenzie’s 
widow, with the help of her Calcutta solicitors, Messrs. Palmer & 
Co., managed to make a deal with the Company, whereby the 
Governor-General was authorised by Lcadenhall Street to pur¬ 
chase the collections for a lac of rupees (say 10,000). This sum 
was apparently for the main Collection only, but there were two 
supplementary (private) Collections consisting of 212 volumes, or 
parcels, of which the Calcutta Government purchased from the 
executrix, 160 for 3200 rupees. Those arc the volumes (copies) 
from two of which the extracts in this biography have been taken; 
they are in the India Office Library.^ 

The officer (Hodgson) who succeeded Mackenzie as Surveyor- 
General ‘'was not”, says Sandes, “interested in archaeology, but 
Dr. H. H. Wilson eventually undertook to examine and report 
on the huge Collection and the MSS. and other articles were 
transferred to his charge”. 

In 1823 l^ter, most of the Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Javan¬ 
ese, and Burman books in the Collections; also the coins, images, 
carved stone-work, and other works of art, were sent home in 
batches. They were placed in the East India Company Museum 

1 See European MSS. in the India Office Library, Vol. I (Mackenzie Collections part I, 
by G. O. Blagdcn). Sec also Sandes, Vol, II, pp. 266-7. 
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in Leadenhall Street, and later in Fife House, Whitehall, whence 
they were taken and stored at the India Office. Finally, the coins 
and other museum pieces were, in 1880, lodged in the India 
Section of the Victoria & Albert Museum. 

In 1828 was published in two volumes the Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Mackenzie Collection (i.e. the main Collection) edited by 
the famous Sanskrit scholar, Horace Hayman Wilson: he had been 
engaged upon it from 1822 onwards. Mackenzie’s Catalogue is 
described in the Dictionary of National Biography as “ a scholarly, 
painstaking work”. The portions of the collections sent to 
England may, Sandes remarks, form “ a fitting monument to the 
extraordinary industry of one of India’s most notable military 
engineers ”. But what of the vast mass of manuscripts relating 
to Southern India that remained in Madras? 

On the publication of Wilson’s Catalogue (a 2nd edition was 
published in 1882), the MSS. were placed in the library of the 
Madras College. Heaped up in a confused mass, and completely 
neglected, they lay there until it suddenly occurred to the Madras 
Literary Society that something should be done about them. But 
what? The Society had no means of finding the money necessary 
for their arrangement, and for their critical examination by an 
expert, and still less for their publication. It was not until some 
years later, that arrangements were made with the Rev. William 
Taylor of the Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary Royal Asiatic 
Society, to “ examine, collate, and as far as needful, restore the 
Mackenzie MSS. confided to him by authority of Government 
under date 6th June last ” (1837). Taylor, who is believed to have 
been a most competent man for his task, sent in his first report on 
28th September, 1837.^ 

The authority of the Government for this examination was 
due, in all probability, to the pressure of Mackenzie’s friends in 
London. When, in 1832, Sir Alexander Johnston gave evidence 
before a Committee of the House of Commons on the affairs of the 
East India Company, he told the Committee that the Government 
should take the necessary measures for “ authenticating and com¬ 
pleting ” the Mackenzie Collection ” in all its different “ depart¬ 
ments of science and literature ”. 

The Council of the Royal Asiatic Society took up the matter, 
and the President applied to the East India Company to “ lay 
open and bring into use the whole of this valuable Collection ” 
At the Anniversary meeting of the society on loth May, 1834^ 

^ Sec Madras Journal of Literature and Science^ Vol. VII (January, 1838). 
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it was urged that in view of the value and importance of the 
Mackenzie Collection, formal application should be made to the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company to secure their 
concurrence in making arrangements whereby the Secretary of the 
Society (Dr. Horace Wilson, Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, 1832; 
Librarian to the East India Company, 1836; Director of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London from 1837 his death in i860) might 
be enabled to prolong his stay in England, and “ secure the valu¬ 
able records and documents of the Mackenzie Collection from that 
oblivion and speedy decay to which they were otherwise inevitably 
destined The President (the Right Hon. Charles Watkin Wynn, 
M.P.) and Sir Alexander Johnston informed the meeting that the 
Council of the Society had already addressed the Company on the 
subject, but that no reply so far has been received.^ 

Apparently a favourable reply was afterwards received, leading 
to the examination of the MSS. by Taylor. 

Before summarising the results of Taylor’s scrutiny, it is well 
to state exactly of what the Mackenzie Collections consisted, in 
terms of number only. Sir Clement Markham gives the figures as 
follow: 

“ He got together,” says Markham, ‘‘ 3000 sassanums or tenures, 
inscribed on stone or copper, and the Mackenzie Collection con¬ 
sists of 1568 manuscripts in different Indian languages, 8076 
inscriptions, 2630 drawings, 78 plans, 6218 coins, and 106 images.” 
Prodigious! 

“ He sent some beautiful sculptured stone-work from the 
Amravatec tope,” continued Sir Clement, to the India House 
before 1820, and published several papers on historical and topo¬ 
graphical subjects.” ^ 

Taylor’s first report on the MSS. is full of interest. He says 
at once that “ some papers and portions of papers are irrecoverably 
lost, either by fading of ink, or destruction of materials by insects. 
... I have also been sorry occasionally to find whole papers, 
and in some cases parts of papers, taken away or cut out when, 
where, or by whom, it is impossible to say; but the result is much 
to injure the Collection. 

. . The whole of Colonel Mackenzie’s labours, if I mistake 
not, were written in the years from 1801 to 1819, and if, during 
so short a period, the Collection has so severely suffered, the need 
of pains for better preservation for the future appears to me 
manifest. Hence I have so conducted, and intend still to conduct, 

^ See jottmed of the Asiatic Society, Vol. I. “ Memoir of the Indian Surv^s, p. 59. 
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the process of restoration as to feel assured, that after the lapse 
of a hundred years, the writing will be as legible or nearly so as 
at the present time.” (Incidentally, Taylor’s “ hundred years ” 
expired in 1937.) 

Taylor’s analysis is masterly. His difficulties must have been 
enormous. The material for some of the MSS. consisted of palm- 
leaves which, in certain instances, had been eaten through by 
insects. And besides illegibility, there was a difficulty of another 
kind: the difficulty of assessing values: which of the MSS. had 
much real historical or literary value; which had less; which 
had none at all. These records purported to be mainly a mass of 
traditions and legends. And anyone who has to sift tradition and 
legend from genuine history, knows the danger of giving too much 
weight to such sources on the one hand, or too little on the other. 
Taylor’s method with the Mackenzie MSS. was eminently sound. 
Critical, but not too sceptical, where the narrative is uncon¬ 
firmed by historical records, he accepts at once as historical such 
traditions as do not conflict with the known facts of history, if 
the internal evidence of veracity is satisfactory. In other words, 
for the job undertaken by Taylor, a philologist, a historian, and a 
critic of uncommon acumen, all rolled into one, were needed to 
do justice to the task. 

His comments on the sifting process seem judicious (occasion¬ 
ally he finds himself at variance with Professor Wilson), and 
cautious without being hypercritical. It is unnecessary to go 
beyond his first report to give some idea of the general character 
of the whole Collection, which can be stated without superfluous 
detail. The MSS. are in several Indian languages, comprehending 
Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Marathi, and Sanskrit. As an example 
of Taylor’s approach to his subject, the following on a book in 
Telugu verse may be quoted: 

“ Having in the Mackenzie papers sometimes met with a fact 
plainly narrated, and in others veiled by fable, metaphor, and 
symbols, I have learned not hastily to dismiss such seemingly 
crude Orientalisms but to try to look through them.” 

And again, of a manuscript in Malayalam, he says that, while 
it contains “puerile and absurd things”, there are “real his¬ 
torical details ”. 

It was his business, as an Oriental scholar, to sift the grain 
from the chaff. 

One palm leaf MS. (in Tamil) contains a record of the Coim¬ 
batore country, extending from about the commencement of the 
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Christian era down to the seventeenth century. It is unhesitat¬ 
ingly pronounced “ historical ”, being mostly free from “ the 
mythological fable which usually disfigures Hindu documents”. 
“ On the whole,” Taylor concludes, this is one of the best and 
most valuable MSS. in the Collection.” 

Several of the documents arc concerned with the sect in which 
Mackenzie was peculiarly interested, the Jains or Jainas. One of 
these MSS. is a petition of certain Jainas to Mackenzie himself, 
complaining of the neglect of their fanes (there are several accounts 
of fanes as well as forts). “ As a child addresses its father,” the 
petition runs, so the Jainas addressed the Government, pointing 
out the invidious distinction made in favour of the fanes of other 
systems. They ask for the “ necessary expenses ” for their fanes. 

There is a Jain account of the universal deluge, an account of 
the relations between the Jainas and the Baudkas, a description 
of the Jain customs and manners; also, there are Jain inscriptions 
commemorating grants of land and treaties. Another document 
describes the persecution of the Jainas by a certain Rajah, and 
there is an account of the destruction of 8000 of these people, on 
which Taylor remarks that the extensive and cruel persecution of 
the Jainas by the Saivas is ‘‘ historical 

The account of the Mahratta kings is thought by him to be 
“ of considerable relative importance ” towards illustrating the 
history of the Mahrattas from the time of their origin. 

Also, there are MSS. that take the form of historical romance 
and stories in the guise of fiction and symbolism, that cover his¬ 
torical monuments of peoples. “ The peopling of Java with a race, 
“ evidently from India, has to be accounted for ”, remarks Taylor. 

The symbol of a fire shower employed in one of these romances, 
and the ‘‘ poetically predictive expression of a past event ” is 
paralleled in kind, remarks Taylor, in Lochiefs Warning” by 
Campbell (“ Why flames the far summit?”), which referred to the 
battle of Culloden. 

A Malayalam MSS. describes the customs, &c., of the Malayala 
country. The duty of a King it declares is to protect the four 
classes of the people: the Brahmans, the kingly race, the mer¬ 
chants, and the cultivators. . . . Anyone who abuses a Br^ihman 
is to have his tongue cut out. A Brahman may marry four wives 
(and of each of the inferior classes in their order) “ without crime ”. 

This MS. also gives an account of one of the tribes up to the 
time of the arrival of the Feringhis^ or foreigners. 

Of an account of Tanjore in Tclugu (said to have been in- 
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accurately described in Wilson’s catalogue) Taylor remarks that 
it is “ historical and valuable. ... I consider this document very 
valuable as a contribution towards the history of the Tanjore 
country during the whole of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and as such, I strongly recommend its full translation A 
‘‘ full translation ” of another MS., in Mahratti, is similarly recom¬ 
mended. 

Thus the recommendations covered three classes of documents: 
those not worth translation at all, those worth partial translation; 
and those whose merits called for a full translation. 

The manuscripts reported upon by Taylor are in the Oriental 
MSS. Library of the Presidency College of Madras. To what extent 
they have been drawn upon by students it is impossible to hazard 
a guess. Sir Clement Markham has stated ^ that “ our knowledge 
of the literature and early history of Southern India is almost 
entirely due to the Mackenzie manuscripts”: a statement that 
seems to pre-suppose a more or less extensive use of this vast 
repository of material. That there is evidence of the MSS. in the 
Library of the India Ofiice having been consulted by Indian 
students, the present writer can testify. But has the great Collection 
in Madras been adequately explored? In these days, when students 
of Indian birth are eagerly delving into the past of their native 
country, do they, one wonders, realise the treasures that lie ready 
to their hands in the Mackenzie Collection? And will some patri¬ 
otic (and wealthy) Indian, in collaboration, perhaps with a Euro¬ 
pean colleague, both of them necessarily imbued with the desire 
of promoting Indian culture, provide, some day, the means of 
giving to the world in a published form, the cream of this re¬ 
markable literature, comparatively neglected, it may be feared, 
for more than a hundred years? Until that is done, the greatness 
of Colin Mackenzie as a collector will not be realised as it deserves 
to be; nor will his work come to the fruition that was his aim. 


^ Indian Surveys, p. 59. 
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APPENDIX A 


The following is a list of the documents and notes mentioned 
in the frequently-quoted letter from Colin Mackenzie to Sir 
Alexander Johnston, dated ist February, 1817, with Mackenzie’s 
notes (as copied from Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, VoL I, 
pp. 344-60 under the heading of Particulars of the Collection 
of notes, observations, journals, and collections of MSS., inscrip¬ 
tions, drawings, &C.3 made by Colonel Mackenzie in India”): 

1. Journal, notes, observations, and memoirs for thirty-four years 
kept at intervals on successive journeys and campaigns through 
all the provinces now subject to Fort St. George (excepting 
Malabar and the Circars north of the Kistna) from 1783 to 
1790. 

2. Memoirs of the survey of Mysore, geographical, statistical, 
and historical. 

3. Memoirs of the Ceded Districts. 

4. Materials for a general view of the South of the peninsula. 
(Surveys at the expense of the East India Company, “ but 
the historical and literary materials have been hitherto chiefly 
obtained at Colonel Mackenzie’s private expense.”) 

5. Materials for a complete view of the geography, statistics, 
and history, ancient and modern, of Java and the Dutch 
dependencies on the Eastern islands. (From the matter con¬ 
tained in these documents, much light is thrown on the early 
colonisation of these islands, and perhaps of the long doubtful 
subject of the peopling of America; at least, of the inter¬ 
course and communication of the Continent of Asia with 
the numerous islands of the Oriental and South Seas, and 
of the laws, institutions, manners and customs of the more 
Eastern parts of Asia, so widely different from those of the 
Western Peninsula of India.) 
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6. A great object of the inquiries was to collect and obtain 
translations of materials of various descriptions, illustrative of 
the history, antiquities, and institutions, &c., of India. 

7. Materials, memoirs, and historical pieces translated, illus¬ 
trative of the several Mohammedan dynasties successively 
established in the Deccan, or the South of India, from the 
thirteenth to the eighteenth century, under their respective 
heads, illustrated by descriptions, plans, and drawings of the 
cities, forts, buildings (civil or religious) remaining, by coins, 
inscriptions, &c. 

These include (i) the earlier Mohammedan Governments 
in the Deccan, and (2) the Mogul Government in the Deccan. 

8. Material collected and translated, illustrated by the geo¬ 
graphy and political arrangements, and the provincial 
divisions of the Deccan in its six vice-royalties from the earlier 
times till the arrangement made by Asaf Ja(h) (the celebrated 
Nizam-ul-Mulk) in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

(The importance is stressed of this arrangement, because 
by it the political divisions of territory between the Nizam 
and the Mahrattas are regulated. Since Mackenzie was sent 
by Lord Cornwallis, with the subsidiary force, in 1792, to 
the Deccan, till he was removed from it in 1806, he had never 
lost sight of this arrangement in the intervals of other pro¬ 
fessional and public engagements.) 

9. The history and antiquities of the earlier dynasties, more 
unconnected and obscure, yet sufficient matter appears in 
subscriptions, ancient buildings, sculptures and coins, in 
addition to traditions, poems, &c., to furnish materials for a 
sketch of these customs previous to the Christian era. 

10. Drawings, maps, plans and sketches relating to a variety of 
subjects and to different provinces. [Sassanams, or Hindu 
inscriptions, grants, edicts, &c. Mackenzie says they arc of 
three kinds: (1) Comprehensive copies of the original Sas¬ 
sanams, transcribed in all parts of the country from stones 
generally, more rarely from copper plates. It is supposed 
that above 3000 at least have been collected by intelligent 
natives trained and formed for that purpose; (2) facsimiles 
and drawings of the most ancient and curious of the above, 
being those that are in antique characters: some now obsolete, 
some read with difficulty, others entirely unknown. It was 
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thought right to preserve facsimiles of them to authenticate 
the materials; (3) translation of the most interesting and 
curious of the inscriptions from the different languages. 
The materials are in fifteen diflerent languages (a list of 
which is given) and twenty-one different alphabetical char¬ 
acters, and it was necessary to employ persons conversant in 
each, sometimes with great difficulty, to extract them from 
those languages. (Facsimiles of several inscriptions still un- 
deciphered, some “ daily arriving One of the items in 
the list comprehends the history of the several States or 
Sovereigns since the thirteenth century. Another compre¬ 
hends material relating to the Mahrattas under Sivaji, 
Sambaji, Ramraja, &c., till the permanent establishment of 
the present, or modern, Mahratta State under a Peshwa.] 

11. Stallamahatmams, or Stallapiiranams: These comprehend the 
legends, piiranams, or traditional accounts of the several 
stallamsy or holy places, of Hindu worship. As every temple 
has or ought to have, its purandm, those of the present estab¬ 
lishments are evidently founded on the legends of the fol¬ 
lowers of the Vedas. A few of the purandms have been trans¬ 
lated, and the translation of more is proposed as specimens. 

12. Laws, institutions, &c: the codes of laws received among 
the Hindus. 

13. Sects of religion: account of the origin, history, and opinions 
of the different sects among the Hindus; the followers of the 
Vedas; the Jaina, Samanal or Sravaks; the Buddhists; the 
Saiva Mattam, &c. 

14. Miscellaneous. 

15. Extracts from European authors, translated, on Indian 
history, antiquities, literature and geography ancient and 
modern. 

The Collection already transmitted to Calcutta and 
bound in folio volumes—upwards of forty—may be classed 
under the following heads: history, institutions, laws and 
customs, sassanams, coins, ancient sculptures, drawings of 
buildings, costumes, population, and subdivision of castes 
in Mysore and Java. Those relating to Java comprise charts, 
geographical and hydrographical, military plans, resources 
and revenues, and history and antiquities. The MSS. are 
written in the characters of Java and Malay, but all in the 
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Javanese language. Twenty-four MSS. written on Kajan 
(or Cadjan) leaves in the Hindu manner, apparently belong 
to the ancient (or Deiva) religion of the islands. Thirty-five 
volumes of Dutch MSS., comprising historical works, memoirs, 
and reports (some of the most remarkable described). Also, 
histories of Java, a dictionary of Javanese, abridged memoirs, 
and historical material relating to Java, copy of grammar of 
ancient Tamil written in India, extracts and copies of memoirs, 
&c.—addressed to Sir Stamford Raffles, who liberally com¬ 
municated them to Mackenzie in answer to queries suggested 
by the latter; ancient inscriptions, coins, and sculptures. 
Also, sundry reports and maps relating to various periods. 


Additional Notes by Mackenzie on the Java 
Documents, &c., 1815 

Abstract of a collection of materials formed for illustrating the 
history, antiquities, institutions of Java. 

In Paper Sections, quarto and octavo, afterwards bound (in 
about 40 volumes) in Calcutta under Mackenzie’s direction. 
Written in the characters of Java and Malay, but all in the 
Javanese language. Some of the MSS. were saved from the 
wreck of the Sultan’s library at the storm of Djokjokarta, and 
were obtained by permission of the prize-agents and the concur¬ 
rence of the military authorities. Others were purchased and 
collected by Mackenzie during his tour; some were presented by 
Dutch colonists and native agents; and some were transcripts 
by Javanese writers employed by the Colonel to copy them from 
the originals in the hands of the Regents, and with their per¬ 
mission. Several of these documents historical. A few of the 
lesser and more curious tracts were translated into the European 
languages during Mackenzie’s stay in the island. A considerable 
number of papers contained a series of voyangs^ or Javanese dramas, 
which continued to be popular with the native chiefs of India. 

Of the twenty-four MSS. written on Cadjan leaves in the Hindu 
manner, he remarks that a native was found who was capable of 
reading them, but the prejudices of religion prevented any further 
information about the contents of books supposed to be aqtagon- 
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istic to Mohammedanism. These MSS., apparently ancient, were 
brought “ by the civility of a Regent from a long-dcscrted house 
in the distant forests, where they had been neglected for years 

Concerning a complete history of Java in three volumes trans¬ 
lated into Dutch (from the earliest colonisation to the year 1807), 
it is stated that the original was apparently written by a native. 
“ This is now,” Mackenzie adds, “ nearly translated into English.” 
Of an ancient fabulous history of the island, in two volumes, in 
the Dutch language, it is surmised that it was compiled from the 
mythological poems, or dramas. It was communicated by the 
liberality of a Dutch gentleman by whose desire the poems were 
translated. 

Copies of ancient inscriptions were transcribed from the originals 
in the library of the Society of Sciences in Batavia. 

A note on ‘‘ Ancient Inscriptions, Coins & Sculptures ” remarks 
that in every country, these assist materially in developing the 
ancient history and origin of nations, their institutions, and their 
arts and sciences. In India, “ the pursuit has been so successful 
that it could scarcely be omitted in Java ”. 

From the dictionary of the Javanese language, attempts were 
made by Mackenzie for an English translation, but the work was 
delayed owing to the lack of assistants. He brought one Javanese 
with him to India who had been helping him with the translation 
by means of Malay. 

Inscriptions of Coins and Sculptures: About twenty inscriptions in 
ancient characters discovered in Java, only one of which had 
been described, and that but slightly, by European authors. 
Facsimiles were taken by Mackenzie, who proposed to submit 
copies to the Society in Calcutta and to any others interested. 

They were in three different characters, all yet undeciphered. 
One was found at Prambana. 

The ancient coins included some Chinese and Japanese, most 
of them of a kind “ hitherto unnoticed by any European col¬ 
lector They were perforated in the centre by a square opening, 
and bore figures resembling those of the Javanese plays. None of 
these coins were to be found even in the collection of the Batavian 
Society. A few similar Chinese coins had been found some years 
previously in the Mysore country, and one near Madras “ pointing 
to an early commercial communication ” between India and the 
Oriental islands and Continent. 

Of the ancient sculptures and images in Java, it is stated by 
Mackenzie that their presence indicates “ the existence of the 
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Hindoo mythology ” in the island at a certain period Most 
of them relate to “ the Baudhist and Jain doctrines Prambana 
is “ said to be very early, and the most ancient capital of the 
Dominion, arts, and literature of Java”. A description of it is 
to be found in the seventh volume of the “ Transactions ” of the 
Society of Batavia, but without the drawings of‘‘ curious ” sculp¬ 
tures, as no engineer was to be found in Batavia. 

To these documents may be added an article in the Indian 
Records scries, “ Vestiges of Old Madras ”, by Henry Davidson 
Love (Vol. I), giving an account by Mackenzie (then Captain 
Mackenzie) of the origin of the “ Right and Left Hand ” castes, 
according to a tradition related to him. 
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APPENDIX B 


Copy of letter (original in the Town Hall of Stornoway) 
from Colin Mackenzie, dated Madras, 7th July, 1815, to 
Charles Grant, Chairman of the East India Company, 
received December 29th, 1815. 


My Dear Sir, 

Though personally unknown to you, yet after the 
friendly part you have been pleased to take in claims originating in 
the duties I have been engaged on in the Company’s service, it 
were unpardonable longer to defer the expression of those senti¬ 
ments that so disinterested an interposition ought long since to 
have offered, in the usual forms of the world; but to you, Sir, 
who are aware, thro’ the kindness of my friends, of my habits & 
pursuits, I trust much apology is unnecessary; nor would you 
readily believe, I trust, that one who has never forgot those 
sentiments of attachment & gratitude that are imbibed with our 
earliest habits in the North, & confirmed by every recollection of 
Gaelic sentiment & language, could be insensible of the liberal 
manner [in which] you were pleased to take up my cause. And 
tho’ the utmost extent of your proposal, for my relief (which I 
must ever consider very just in itself) could not be effected, I 
still consider myself equally obliged to you and my other friends 
in the Direction for the exertions used to obtain some compensa¬ 
tion and, what was to me of more value, the unqualified approba¬ 
tion of my labors. 

My excellent friend, Mr. Trail, and my brother have repeatedly 
advised me of the interest you have been pleased to take in my 
pursuits, & it has not a little excited my ambition to pursue that 
line, however unsuccessful in other wordly respects, that has been 
to me productive of much consolation in the approbation of so 
many honored and respected characters, of men distinguished for 
their integrity & discrimination, for their services to the State, & 
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for benefits conferred on their country. While such approve, per¬ 
severance ought to follow. 

Soon after I had received that relief that was awarded by the 
Court’s Order of the gth May, i8io, an entire change took place, 
by my situation being done away [with] by regulations of the 
time; by my being appointed to the new office of Surveyor- 
General at Madras, a situation solicited many years ago; &, 
before I could clear thro’ the mass of confused matter for a full 
report on that establishment, by the appointment of Chief En¬ 
gineer to the Java Expedition. 

You will perhaps have learnt from others the urgency of the 
service that required my being detached at such a moment. I 
can assure you it was from no romantic view of further adventure 
in me. I was sufficiently satisfied with my share of military service 
but always adhering to my ancient maxim of being ever ready to 
turn out for the country, I considered myself with propriety here a 
passive instrument, to be actively employed at the discretion of 
my Superiors; & all concurring in this, I could do nothing else 
than obey, & that with alacrity. Yet I can assert that if the 
recesses of my mind could have been safely opened, the separation 
at that moment (& after 28 years wanderings) from my favourite 
collections was a grave & solemn era in my Indian life. 

The events that followed have however made up for any 
momentary pang: for 4 years now (these events have followed) 
in a rapid succession that has entirely engrossed every faculty, 
[with] the consequent interruption of any regular communication 
with Europe & almost with India. In this time the whole of 
Java and its establishments have been examined, and Hindostan 
to its farthest limits viewed, at least in a manner applicable to 
useful purposes. After the service was over, I was left for a time 
in Java. The occasion appeared favorable for investigating the 
arcana of the once opulent Batavian Oriental Establishments. 
But to go into a regular analysis required more than my powers, 
& at all events more than the time I might in reason expect to be 
allowed. 

Under the impression, however, of its possible utility & the 
danger of its being entirely overlooked otherwise, I ventured to 
suggest something of the kind, suitable to my situation, to the 
late respected Lord Minto, who entirely concurred, & even left 
orders, that went beyond my suggestions, for my utmost support. 

The result of the inquiries that followed are partly touched 
upon in reports sent in to Government, & others yet tp follow. 
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Considering the interest you take in the affairs of India, with 
such benefit to our country & to the Company, I consider some 
communication of these subjects may be agreeable to you & I 
therefore inclose copies of some papers partly written on for the 
late Lord Minto, & others recently sent in to the Government of 
Calcutta. 

The report of the Secret Committee at the Hague in 1807 which 
was confidentially communicated to me in Java, I consider of 
particular interest. A translation of it was made in Java & 
delivered by me to Lord Minto at Calcutta; but in the hurry of 
shipping this baggage, it could not be got at conveniently to have 
a duplicate taken. I therefore have been obliged to have another 
translation of it made at Chinsura, which has taken some time in 
hand. In the pressure of this moment, I prefer sending a copy 
inclosed without waiting for a more minute correction. The 
appendix containing the charter & regulations proposed & referred 
to, is not yet translated, but their nature will be inferred from the 
references made to each article. 

My final report on the resources and landed tenures of Java is 
still postponed, from the necessity of perusing the loose trans¬ 
lations of so many pieces, which necessarily required time; & 
from being hurried to this Presidency later to resume the duties 
of the office, in order to close the reports proposed by me in 1811; 
and these are now more than ever necessary for the information of 
the Honorable the Directors on the dissolution of that office here. 

I shall also transmit as soon as practicable a report of the 
literary enquiries in Java, which open a new field of investigation 
that may probably excite the curiosity of the literati. 

The Collections of MSS. made in Java are considerable, and 
even among them arc several historical notices, some translated 
from Javanese into Dutch; a few rendered into English on Javan¬ 
ese history. 

Together with the collection made in Hindostan last year, & 
those carried on by my Bramins here, thro’ our Presidency un¬ 
remittingly for the last five years, the whole is now becoming 
very voluminous. 

I am in doubt, & hesitating, whether I should carry them with 
me to Calcutta. Without this, my recourse to them would be 
shut up & as translations are continually in hand, their removal 
without having natives of this part near me would be equally 
inconvenient. It is probable I may refer to Government on the 
occasion,for some assistance, for it is to be observed that the 
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whole of the Collection is made entirely at my proper expence, 
Government having afforded only the aid of franking my letters 
on these subjects. No money has ever been offered; nor have I 
asked an account of the order in i8io. This will be accounted for 
by recollecting the change of my situation immediately following 
that order; the distant duties I have been since engaged in; 
and the perpetual attention due to them. I may also add that on 
my arrival here, I have found such an entire change of men in 
office, that I feel myself precluded from the same frank com¬ 
munication that was formerly received with complaisance at 
legist. 

In some of the inclosed papers you will observe his Lordship’s 
anxious desire to encourage these pursuits. The results in Java, 
in my view, went as far as the most sanguine expectations. A 
complete development of the resources & state of the country 
was obtained; the minds of the colonists & natives much con¬ 
ciliated to our nation; & much interesting information obtained 
in a philosophical & literary light. 

The present Governor-General, Lord Moira, appeared also to 
be desirous to encourage these pursuits. His late selection of 
myself to be Surveyor-General of India encourages me rather to 
hope personally for some support, but it rests with you at home, 
my dear Sir, no longer to discourage those attempts for the 
development of our Indian possessions which undoubtedly have 
been some time in our power, & have, I am afraid, suffered by 
private interests or by any partial view. 

You will pardon, my Dear Sir, the freedom of this remark, 
but it is surely time now to determine what confidence should be 
reposed in instruments exercised for 33 years unremittingly in the 
Company’s service. 

I have the honour to be with great esteem, 

My Dear Sir, 

Your much obliged & very humble Servant, 
(Signed) Colin Mackenzie. 
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